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Hap the Allied and Associated Governments deliberately desired 
to squander the fruits of the glorious victory of last year, when 
all our enemies completely collapsed, they could 
hardly have acted otherwise than they have done 
in the interval. It will be no thanks to them if the same genera- 
tion that was called upon to make the stupendous sacrifices of 
these five bloody years through the blindness of those who 
refused to see the coming storm, is called upon once more to 
defend itself against the same foe thanks to the perversity of the 
same Statesmanship which has done and is doing everything it 
can to restore Prussian militarism to the pedestal that even 
six months ago seemed finally shattered. We do not for a moment 
suggest that those who are responsible for this tragic transforma- 
tion of a brilliant situation had any such objective. On the 
contrary, it may be assumed that they sincerely believed the 
many beautiful thoughts to which they gave eloquent expression 
and that they honestly thought that their amazing methods could 
alone lead Civilization into the promised land, where Democracy 
was safe and right reigned over might. How able and intelligent 
men of good faith came to thus delude themselves is another 
matter. Their psychology is incomprehensible. The world can 
only judge them and their works by the practical test of the 
results accruing since President Wilson replaced Marshal Foch 


as the arbiter of our destinies, and Sir David Beatty retired in 
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favour of Mr. Lloyd George. Awful as was the fighting and 
terrible as was the strain and anxiety of war, none of us in our 
hearts ever felt any doubt as to the ultimate issue. We knew 
our Fighting Men to be better men on every element than the 
Germans, for all their Great General Staff—our confidence in 
the leadership in the field was as unruffled in the darkest hours 
as it was abundantly justified by the finale. But now? What 
remains to encourage us since the contest was transferred from 
the stricken field to the round table, where, despite the whole 
apparatus of secrecy, it is obvious that almost every blunder has 
been made that the mind of man could devise? In war, defective 
strategy can occasionally be retrieved by superior policy, just 
as good strategy can be ruined by bad policy—a signal instance 
of the latter being afforded when, having disposed of Russia, 
Germany gratuitously picked a quarrel with the United States. 
When, however, the fighting is over, there is nothing left but 
Policy. If the Politicians are unequal to their task, Victory is 
converted into “ a draw.” 


‘THAT in a word is what has happened at the Peace Conference. 
The military victory of the Allies has been reduced to “‘ a diplo- 
; matic draw,” resting not on a dictated but on a 
“ws t the “negotiated” Peace. This has not been the 
; handiwork of diplomats. It has been exclusively 

the performance ‘of Politicians. Diplomats have been omitted 
from most of the deliberations and all the decisions of the Big 
Four, who have taken much on themselves, convinced of their 
duty to play Providence to our distracted planet. No close 
student of the Conference would be heard to suggest that things 
would have been worse had expert Diplomatists been consulted 
and listened to. Many are of opinion that they would have been 
infinitely better, for the simple reason that the business in hand 
was not Parliamentary or rhetorical but diplomatic. This is 
indeed the key to the mystery and tragedy of the Quai d’Orsay— 
latterly transferred to the Rue Nitot. The leading statesmen 
of the Allied and Associated Powers—all in their different ways 
remarkable men—decided to undertake a portentous task for 
which they have few of the essential qualifications. ‘Their in- 
experience of treaty-making is established by the fact of which 
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their partisans are proud—namely, that the ““ Peace Preliminaries ” 
extend to over 100,000 words, possibly 200,000. This means 
that these unhappy men—the Big Four—alone and unaided— 
being persuaded by one of their number to “go to ground” 
some weeks ago—have not confined themselves to “ Peace 
Preliminaries,’ but have actually worked out a detailed Definitive 
Treaty! They meant too well. The Rue Nitot is paved with 
good intentions as is also the Place des Etats-Unis. Think of it ! 
In their studied contempt for old-world diplomacy and abhorrence 
of secrecy, our new diplomatists retired to the innermost recesses 
of the most secret spot they could find—protected from intrusion 
and gossip by all the pains and penalties of the censorship— 
and there set to work without previous training upon an essay in 
old diplomacy calculated to terrify Metternich, Castlereagh, Tal- 
leyrand, and other eponymous heroes of the old regime! 


Ir is the old, old story of losing the substance in pursuing the 
shadow. The treaty has doubtless been compiled—its much 

postponed publication is imminent as we write. 
ow But at what a cost to the Allied cause—at what 
a gain to our gleeful enemy, who is presented with a detailed 
Treaty drawn up by amateurs, offering boundless opportunity 
for obstruction and haggling, and raising a multiplicity of irrele- 
vant matters utterly out of place in any properly constituted 
Preliminaries. ‘This was the capital, the colossal blunder of the 
Peace Conference—-to mistake its vocation—to take the wrong 
road from the start and to pursue it to the bitter end. The 
advantage of the Armistice, which was in effect a capitulation, 
has been thrown away by Amateur Diplomacy rejecting the sage 
advice of experienced men of affairs, who suggested that the 
German surrender should be immediately followed up by fixing 
her future frontiers and her financial liabilities. Such Prelimi- 
naries would have been signed at sight. This was the procedure at 
the close of the Franco-German War of 1871, when Preliminaries 
were settled in a few days, though the subsequent Treaty of 
Frankfort took a year and a half to make. It is not always wise 
to reject precedent, and more than one generation of the Allies 
may expiate the peculiar procedure of their Governments, which 
has had the disastrous effect of converting a beaten and cowed 
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enemy into a truculent Power exploiting every folly and feebleness 
of the Peace-makers, and hoping yet to drive a solid wedge 
between them. Worse than all, Germany has never been dis. 
armed, while the Allies have steadily disarmed themselves and 
advertise their weakness at the very moment they summon the 
enemy to come and read the Encyclopedia miscalled ‘“ Peace 
Preliminaries,” which is to be considerately placed before a huge 
posse comitatus of Germans invited into France, of all places, for 
that purpose. 


Ir any mistake has been avoided in dealing with the Boche, who 
is a born bully, we shall be glad to hear of it. Our Amateurs 

appear to make it a point of honour to walk into 
The LJ. . 

every trap, however palpable, that is set for them 
by a crafty foe and his insidious friends in our midst. At the 
head of the conspiracy stands the International Jew, who has 
recovered his control of British policy—temporarily shaken during 
the war—and in conjunction with the Defeatists of the I.L.P. 
direct Mr. Lloyd George in the way he should go, without the 
latter being even aware of the propulsion, if we may believe what 
he tells the House of Commons. Whether the International Jew 
“nobbled” any other Allied or Associated Government, we 
cannot say, but we unhesitatingly affirm that by the end of 
March the British Prime Minister was comporting himself in 
Paris in a manner to suggest that his objectives included (1) the 
easiest possible terms for Germany, (2) getting into touch with 
the Russian Bolshevists. These incidentally happen also to be 
objectives of the International Jew, who is working overtime to 
save his “ spiritual home” across the Rhine from the penalties 
of defeat, for which purpose it is necessary to keep Russia 
paralysed so that Germany may recover in the East all, and more 
than all, she stands to lose in the West. Anti-Semitism has 
always been frowned upon in England—it has an ugly side—but 
unless our National Jews, who are good patriots, can keep the 
International Jew—who is a veritable snake in the grass—in 
check, there is a serious danger of the British public reconsidering 
an attitude which only provokes ingratitude and hostility in the 
most active section of the chosen race. It is intolerable that 
the International Jew, who has contributed nothing to winning the 
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war—who intrigued against us as much as his timidity permitted 
—should be allowed to botch the Peace before our eyes. Americans 
are heard to complain of the increasing influence of this sinister 
faction on certain aspects of American policy. When we hear of 
“business combines ” between Warburgs on one side and Speyers 
on the other, which even great Christian firms are not above 
joining, we realize what is called “ the trend of events.” “ Forget 
the war” is the watchword in the places where Politicians and 
Financiers congregate—the next stage will be “forgive the 
Boche,” after which Downing Street will be able to clasp the 
hand of the Wilhelmstrasse and live happily ever afterwards. 
Frankly, we are unable to rise to these heights—or sink to these 
depths. 


How it will all end, if it ever ends, no one can say. The Allied 
cause has suffered immeasurably from recent events. The cor- 
diality between Powers that had survived the 
wear and tear of war, and which at the time of 
the Armistice had attained a degree of mutual regard and con- 


.| fidence unequalled in the history of any fighting alliance—is 


threatened. There has been a perceptible cooling off in the 
precious friendship—which is the corner-stone of peace—even 
among nations whose interests are identical, and who have 
equally earned the right to security by their valour and their 
sacrifices. How could it be otherwise when France and Belgium, 
Serbia and Rumania, upon whom the brunt of this hideous war 
fell, and who hold the posts of danger in the event of further 
Pan-German aggression, learnt to their surprise and chagrin that 
their safety was almost a matter of indifference to more distant 
Allies. Having disposed of the German sea-power and distri- 
buted the German colonies, “ Anglo-Saxon” statesmanship 
appeared to be content to impose impossible paper restrictions 
on Prussian “‘ militarism,” and then wash its hands of European 
affairs, declining to participate in providing any effective guaran- 
tees against its revival, leaving our Continental friends to shift 
for themselves, except in so far as they might derive comfort 
from the Fourteen Points or a League of Nations out of which 
any “stuffing” that project may ever have contained has now 
been knocked. At one moment, as recorded elsewhere, every 
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proposal before the Peace Conference calculated to weaken 
Germany or to strengthen the anti-German elements in Europe 
provoked opposition either from the Washington or the London 
Governments. Thanks to the one, conditions not remotely 
resembling civil war are to be established in the Saar Valley. 
Thanks to the other, Poland, despite the sacrosanct Fourteen 
Points, is to be denied Danzig, which is a condition of her 
existence as an independent Power. 


As Mr. Lloyd George, who owes more to the Press than any 
other public man, is desperately sensitive of any British criticism 
in which he invariably detects some malignant 
motive, we will take an impartial American 
opinion of his treatment of Poland. The critic 
in this case cannot be supposed to covet Mr. Lloyd George's 
position any more than he can wish to promote some rival for 
our Premiership. Mr. Frank H. Simonds, the brilliant writer 
of the New York Tribune, merely sees things as they are in his 
saddening article, “‘ The Sacrifice of Poland,”’ which will be found 
in the Times of April 26, but as Printing House Square is nowadays 
suspect in Downing Street and the Rue Nitot, we hasten to 
explain that this is one of a series of articles written for the 
McClure Syndicate in the United States, and only, as it were, 
“incidentally ” appears in the Times. It is no diabolical plot 
of Lord Northcliffe—scheming to replace Mr. Lloyd George. 
The writer recalls ‘‘ the crowning tragedy” of the Congress of 
Vienna—namely, the Crime against Poland repeated to-day “ under 
the direct impulsion of Mr. Lloyd George.” From “the very 
outset’ of the war it had been recognized by every one with 
any knowledge of Eastern Europe that a strong Poland must be 
erected—more than ever necessary since the downfall of Russia— 
as a barrier against German expansion eastwards and Bolshevist 
progress westwards. But “a real Poland” must have an outlet 
on the sea and include the valley of the Vistula “taken by 
Frederick the Great in the first Partition, and containing a very 
considerable Polish population, together with the City of Danzig, 
historically the Polish gateway to the sea.”’ This solution, alike 
demanded by justice and common sense, was, we are reminded, 
“recommended unanimously by an Allied Commission appointed 
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by the Conference of Paris to investigate the Polish question.” 
It fixed the frontiers of Poland “ in such fashion as to provide a 
Polish corridor on either side of the Vistula, placing this river 
out of range of German artillery, and gave Danzig and a certain 
stretch of coast unconditionally to the Poles.” 


But “ to the amazement ot everybody . . . Mr. Lloyd George de- 
manded that the Polish solution should be abandoned.” According 
“Peis to Mr. Simonds “ he personally assailed President 
Albion” Wilson . . . as having sacrificed his principle of 

self-determination of people because in certain 
areas the German population prevailed.” The question was 
referred back to the Commission, which “ steadfastly refused to 
modify its decision, and reported in favour of its old solution.” 
In the writer’s opinion the object of Mr. Lloyd George’s * per- 
sistent attack upon Poland”-—again renewed—was “ to placate 
Germany,” and as a result of his efforts Poland is not only 
deprived of her outlet to the sea, but is exposed to “ immediate 
and continuing attacks from Germany.” All the corridor “* from 
the old Russian frontier to the sea is now to be placed under the 
control of the League of Nations, which will delegate some of its 
powers to Poland,” but certain areas, including Danzig, will 
preserve autonomy, and “since the League of Nations has no 
method of imposing its decision and defending its principles, the 
speedy collapse of the Polish corridor must be expected.” The 
Poles are thus put in the cruel position of having to choose 
between Bolshevism and Germanism, to decide whether to follow 
Hungarians to Moscow or “ the cooler advice of other of their 
statesmen, and seek an understanding with Berlin with the 
sacrifice of all their legitimate national aspirations.” It is not 
pleasant to read “ for the sacrifice of Poland, the most disappoint- 
ing and tragic of all, the responsibility must rest uniquely with 
Mr. Lloyd George, since up to the moment of his arrival in Paris 
Polish prospects were of the brightest, and to his persistent 
attack has been due their almost total collapse.” It is worse to 
know that this terrible charge is true, and that yet another British 
politician should have been engaged in the manceuvre—to which 
we owe our sobriquet of Perfide Albion—of sacrificing tried 
friends in a crazy effort to propitiate implacable enemies. 
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THE Peace Conference gave yet another display of weakness 
on the Polish question, doubtless under the same propulsion. 
,,Qur statesmen have never understood German 
mentality and now never will. They insist on 
treating her as a Parliamentary Power as enamoured of “ com- 
promise” as themselves and equally susceptible to formule and 
precedents, reservations, etc. The Germans are Realpolitikers 
toa man. Success is their only god. The fatal thing with such 
a people is ever to hesitate or show fear. Unfortunately the 
Allied Governments show little else, and if Marshal Foch feels 
that “the frocks’ will saboter last year’s wonderful victory, 
can we be surprised? Months have been wasted before even 
an effort was made to get General Haller’s Polish Divisions from 
France—where they are no longer needed—to Poland, where 
they are. Under the Armistice, Danzig was available as their 
port of entry, but the German Government for obvious reasons 
objected, and even organized riots in order to show the Allies 
the danger of inflaming the local Germans by showing them 
Polish troops. A little firmness was all that was required to 
meet this bluff. It was not forthcoming. It rarely is. The 
Peace Conference preferred to involve Marshal Foch in the hu- 
miliation of going to Spa and “ negotiating ” with Herr Erzberger 
over one of the terms of the Armistice, and the enemy proclaimed 
his first diplomatic success since his defeat. It is true that the 
right “ to utilize the port of Danzig for the landing of the Polish 
troops now in France” is “formally maintained,” but “ to 
hasten their arrival” they will go by train, and Danzig will 
not be used for this necessary and important purpose, though 
the Allies “‘ reserve the right,” which they do not mean to exercise. 
We may be sure that Germany will follow up this advantage by 
inflicting every possible humiliation on the Polish troops in 
transit, and it is announced that their trains will be closed, and 
the men separated from their ammunition, ete. It is not Marshal 
Foch’s fault that he should be involved in a “ compromise ” 
which doubtless appeals to the facile Parliamentary mind, 
but which is simply asking the Boche to violate the Armistice 
and refuse to sign the Peace “ Preliminaries.” Meanwhile, 
Hindenburg has been literally enveloping Poland with a formid- 
able army. 


“ Compromise 
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THE futility of any forecast by any outsider of the probable 
programme of the Peace Conference may be measured by the 
miscarriage of every prediction so far hazarded 
by those on the inside. Putting aside the 
laughable anticipations with which the imme- 
diate entourage of the United States and British Plenipo- 
tentiaries have periodically sought to bemuse the public with 
promises of “ early peace,” not one of which was within weeks 
of the mark, we have the positive prophecy of President Wilson 
himself, issued on April 14 in the form of an official communiqué. 
This document declared that as “ the questions which must be 
settled in the peace with Germany have been brought so near 
complete solution that they can now quickly be put through the 
final process of drafting,” those “ who have been most constantly 
in conference about them have decided to advise that the German 
plenipotentiaries be invited to meet representatives of the Asso- 
ciated belligerent nations at Versailles on the 25th of April.” In 
reliance on this assurance, we confidently hoped to be able to 
give our readers some positive information concerning the Peace 
Preliminaries, and kept these pages open to the last possible 
moment in that expectation. But April 25—imperishable as 
Anzac Day—has come and gone. It has afforded the Metropolis 
another opportunity of showing its appreciation and admiration 
for the Australian troops, who as fighting men are second to none. 
But only the advance guard of the enemy is at Versailles. The 
Peace Conference is itself in the throes of a grave crisis, and 
the meeting with the Germans is ascribed to some other date 
—for the moment it is May 1. The President simultaneously 
expressed the hope that “the Adriatic question can now be 
brought to speedy agreement.”’ Such authoritative miscalcula- 
tions are not convincing of the business capacity of the Big Four. 
We have no longer any right to be surprised at their decisions, 
Nevertheless, surprise was exhibited when it was announced that 
the Peace Preliminaries hatched in the super-secrecy of the 
Rue Nitot would be communicated to the Germans before the 
Allied nations were apprised of them. This will enable an enemy 
bound by no rules to make propaganda throughout the neutral 
world and among disaffected elements in Allied communities, an 
advantage, whatever it may be worth, that may never be over- 
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taken. First impressions count on such momentous issues. If 
it suit Germany’s book at the moment to represent the terms 
as calculated and designed to crush the life out of her and 
force her into Bolshevism, she can do so before any corrective 
is administered. Or, alternatively, should the arch-intriguers of 
the ‘‘ new regime” in Germany, who closely imitate their pre- 
decessors, elect to represent Germany as having “ won the war, 
because the Allies are afraid of her,” she will. 

CONSIDERING that our politicians pride themselves on “ political 
strategy,” it seems curious that Mr. Lloyd George should so 
consistently blunder in dealing with Germany. It 
is true that he is only one of Four, and cannot fairly 
be held exclusively responsible for all gaffes, but 
there is hardly one he could not have prevented had he been 
so minded, because it is notoriously his blind adhesion to President 
Wilson that makes these things possible. No one will be heard 
to suggest that M. Clemenceau inspires the Mugwumpery of the 
Big Four, for which its authors should be held to “ strict account- 
ability’ on both sides of the Atlantic in the not improbable 
event of catastrophe attending their first venture in European diplo- 
macy. The project of installing a vast Delegation of German 
intriguers at Versailles is an affront to France such as could never 
have been conceived by any French brain. It was common ground 
in Europe that this hideous war, wantonly provoked and bar- 
barously waged on French soil for the express purpose of ruining 
France industrially as well as smashing her in a military and 
moral sense, could only end in a dictated peace on German soil. 
Apart from the ignominy of having the Germans in France, it 
is sheer madness to “ negotiate’? with a nation who glories in 
its lying, that regards every assurance, obligation, and pledge as 
a political weapon to be exploited to the utmost, and pronounces 
treaties to be “ scraps of paper.” Until President Wilson appeared 
on the scenes there were no two opinions concerning Germany 
and the Germans, and the treatment to be meted out to them. 
Alone he would be unable to persuade the Peace Conference to 
pass the sponge over the past. But from the moment Mr. Lloyd 
George, having secured his patriotic majority, set out to conciliate 
Pacifists and Defeatists, to say nothing of the Bolsheviks, by 
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making an “ Independent Labour Party Peace,” all things became 
possible. France now has the mortification of seeing the enemy 
on her soil, treated on equal terms with the Allies. It yet may 
be a dictated Peace, but the dictation will no longer be by the 
Allies. Usually the Germans have saved us from our statesmen 
by overreaching themselves. They may become intoxicated by 
the contemplation of the transformation in their position since 
the Armistice of November, when, as we now know, they would 
have accepted any terms—as indeed they would still but for 
the weakness and vacillation of the Allies, who encourage them 
to take every liberty. That the Peace Conference has revived 
all their arrogance is shown by recent German bluff, of which 
the latest specimen was the insolent effort of the tricksters 
of the Wilhelmstrasse to send in the first instance mere couriers 
to Versailles, who would have no authority to sign the Peace 
Preliminaries, but would merely receive them and pass them 
back to the German Government, thus affording endless oppor- 
tunity for procrastination and manceuvre. At this moment 
there are financial representatives of Germany on French 
soil, to whose influence may be due those ceaseless efforts, in 
which the International Jew plays so prominent a part, to 
attenuate every Allied claim against his “ spiritual home.” 


THE two positive—we had almost said solid—achievements of 
the Peace Conference so far have been, first, the original 
Draft Covenant of the League of Nations, and, 
secondly, its Amendment. It was a modest effort 
even in its unrevised form, committing none of its 
signatories to little more than “ consider’? any grave inter- 
national crisis, though in the colonial sphere it involves some 
embarrassment through the “ Mandatory” system, chiefly at 
the expense of a world-wide Empire like ours. However, let 
that pass. We are accustomed to such “rubs,” though the 
British Dominions are not, and we at home should do well 
to realize the acute irritation caused throughout the Australian 
Commonwealth and New Zealand by the opening up in the 
Southern Pacific under the Draft Covenant of golden oppor- 
tunities to mischief-makers. Much might, however, be forgiven 
this document if it provided serious security against such a 
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war as the present, but of that we can see no trace in the 
original. But even this proved too strong meat for queasy 
American stomachs, and during the past month the Draft 
Covenant has been attenuated, until at the best it becomes 
a dead letter, while at the worst, as pointed out in previous 
numbers of the National Review, it will gradually develop into 
a great instrument to Germanize the world. According to the 
official summary of the amended Covenant, “the League will 
include all the belligerent States named in a document annexed 
to the Covenant,” while “ a State may withdraw from the League 
provided it has kept its obligations to date on giving two years’ 
notice.” There is some modification of the representation of the 
League, which will act through an “Assembly” and a ‘ Council,” 
whose permanent impotence would seem to be established by 
the provision that though they “can deal with any matter 
that is of international interest or that threatens the peace of 
the world, the decisions of both must be unanimous.” If that 
does not put the League “out of business” nothing will. 


As regards armaments, the ““ Member States,” as they are to be 
henceforward called, agree “to reduce their armaments, plans 
“May” for such reduction being suggested by the Council, 

but only adopted with the consent of the States 
themselves, and thereafter not to increase them without 
the concurrence of the Council.”” We almost hesitate to ask 
what the answer of the Americans would be if necessitous 
Europe suggested that the American Navy should be reduced to 
a size that would permit poorer nations to compete on equal 
terms with the Great Republic. There is further agreement 
among the Member States “to exchange full information as to 
their existing armaments and their naval and military pro- 
grammes,” likewise “ to respect each other’s territory and political 
independence and guarantee them against foreign aggression.” 
This sounds more promising, but we must remember the two 
previous provisions—namely, that enabling any State to with- 
draw from the League, while the unanimity provision nullifies 
the mutual guarantee against aggression. A similar obser- 
vation applies to the undertaking “to submit all international 
disputes either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council” 
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though the latter “‘ may not pronounce an opinion on any dispute 
whose subject-matter falls solely in the State’s domestic jurisdic- 
tion,” which is coupled with an agreement “in no case to go to 
war till three months after the award or unanimous recommendation 
has been made, and even then not to go to war with the State 
which accepts the award or recommendation.” Unfortunately 
there is no sanction behind this provision. Therefore no serious 
consequences need befall a recalcitrant State unless the mass of 
“Member States’ are prepared to act, which will depend then, 
as it does without a League, on the policy of their Government and 
the wishes of their people. There will be no difference that we can 
see between the crisis of 1914, when Great Britain hesitated, or 
the subsequent two and a half years, during which, under Pacifist 
auspices, the United States remained neutral. It is true that 
“the Member States ” agree to regard any State which has “ broken 
Covenant ” as having committed an act of war against the League, 
and they undertake “ to break off all economic and other relations 
with it and to allow free passage through their territories to the 
troops of those States which are contributing armed force on 
behalf of the League.’ The Council is, moreover, “‘ to recommend 
what amount of force, if any, should be supplied by the several 
Governments concerned, but the approval of the latter is neces- 
sary.” Again, States not belonging to the League will be invited 
to accept its obligations in particular disputes, “‘ and if they fail 
to comply, may be coerced.” Member States also agree not to 
consider any treaty binding until communicated to the League, 
which will then publish it and admit the right of the Assembly 
“to advise a reconsideration of treaties and international condi- 
tions ” that do not accord with present needs, “ and to be bound 
by no ‘obligations inconsistent with the Covenant.” A State 
breaking this Agreement may be expelled from the League by 
the Council. An Amendment recognized as a condition of 
acceptance of the Covenant by the United States expressly 
excludes from the purview of the League of Nations “ regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the main- 
tenance of peace.” Let usat least thank our stars that Germany 
never thought of a League of Nations before the war—a project 
more calculated to promote national aggression or to obstruct 
national defence it would be impossible to devise. 
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ALTHOUGH there had been more than one internal convulsion 
threatening the integrity of the Peace Conference, there was no 
init open breach, nor indeed any difference of opinion 
that could be publicly discussed with full know- 
ledge of the facts, until President Wilson’s unconventional action 
strained Italian patience to the breaking-point and opened the 
floodgates of controversy. Each Ally must be content to look 
after its own Government and try to keep that Government up 
tothe mark. Britons have their hands sufficiently full in directing 
the British Delegation, which under a wayward Welshman is 
liable at any moment to wander from the strait and narrow 
path. It is not for Englishmen to assail President Wilson—they 
would only thereby increase his own popularity in his own country 
—nor to denounce the Italians for “lacking perspective,” nor 
the French for “‘ undue apprehensiveness.” It is our business 
to safeguard British interests—no one else will or can—to observe 
our obligations, and to back our Allies in every legitimate claim. 
Admittedly it is easier said than done, but, at any rate, this is 
the correct standpoint. We need not be constantly lecturing 
our Allies or demanding that they conform to a-priori theories or 
endanger themselves to please third parties. The United States 
is unchallengeably “ top dog”’ in the Western hemisphere, where 
no one, least of all the British, wish to disturb or embarrass her. 
But she is not a European Power, has not European interests at 
heart, and her statesmen do not understand European problems. 
The Peace Conference has established this beyond a peradventure. 
It would be surprising were it otherwise, as until 1917 the Washing- 
ton Government, following Washington’s precepts, had ostensibly 
kept aloof from the Old World, and if we remember aright, the 
American President referred to the Great War as a “ dog-fight ” of 
which his countrymen were uninterested spectators. Nowadays, 
however, he is laying down the law on every European question. 
We do not complain if, as the Chief Executive of the United States, 
he regards this attitude as in accordance with American interests, 
if the Peace Conference is prepared to concede him this dictator- 
ship, and if the American people endorse his policies. But he 
must not complain, nor can his countrymen complain, when Europe 
refuses to regard him as the Autocrat whose ipse dizit shall 
settle every European question. The American view as expounded 
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by Mr. Wilson may be the sounder one—benighted Europeans 
may be all wrong even where their most vital interests are con- 
cerned, but, human nature being what it is, they can hardly be 
expected to realize this. 


In any event, whether the Governments “associated” with the 
United States at the Paris Peace Conference be right or wrong, 

it will strike many persons as a strong order for 
Ragrettable the President to appeal over their heads to the 
peoples behind them of whom they are the chosen repre- 
sentatives and trustees, just as he is the appointed guardian 
of American interests. It was this curious procedure which 
provoked the first overt breach in the Peace Conference. Whether 
Wilsonian policies be sound or unsound, Wilsonian procedure is 
regrettable. Italy, like Great Britain, is essentially a Democracy. 
There is no more popular Government in the accepted sense of 
that term in the world ; the Italian Parliament has all the neces- 
sary hall-marks—Universal Suffrage, One Man One Vote, ete. 
ete. Signor Orlando, the Italian Prime Minister, represents his 
country just as Mr. Lloyd George represents Great Britain, or 
President Wilson the United States. Moreover, it is obvious that 
on the particular issue which has caused the present deadlock fhe 
Italian Government commands the support of national opinion. 
Nevertheless, President Wilson assumes the responsibility of 
ignoring the Government he has been unable to convince and 
addressing the Italian people. We will not go so far as to say 
that this is an invitation to disorder, but we should not be sur- 
prised if it were so interpreted in Italy, where a certain section of 
the population is highly inflammable. We cannot think that the 
sober second thought of the United States will approve this step, 
whatever view may be taken of the Adriatic. If it be open to 


’ the American President, whenever he fails to carry the Peace 


Conference, to transfer the controversy to the streets, other Powers 
will be chary of conferring with the Washington Government, 
and a very long nail will be driven into the League of Nations. 
President Wilson would hardly approve of a public appeal, say, 
by M. Clemenceau, from the American Peace Delegation to the 
American public on some question on which the French Prime 
Minister thought that the President was unreasonable, even if 
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there was reason to believe that the people would respond to the 


French appeal. We had been warned that whenever thwarted “1 
on one of the Fourteen Points some such measure might be ” 
resorted to, but, frankly, we hesitated to believe it as it makes “a 
for universal chaos if persisted in. - 
In his appeal to Italy for “a Peace of justice” issued from . 
Paris on April 23, President Wilson set forth his view of the | 
_ American-Italian controversy, explaining _ that “J 
saenaae when Italy entered the war she made a definite Int 
“but private understanding”’ with Great Britain and France, th 
known as the Pact of London, since when “ the whole face of “] 
circumstance has been altered.” Many other Powers, great and rw 
small, had entered the struggle “ with no knowledge of that Pr 
private understanding.” The Austro-Hungarian Empire, “ then ab 
the enemy of Europe, and at whose expense the Pact of London i 
must be kept in the event of victory, has gone to pieces and no J 
longer exists.” Moreover, “several parts of the Empire, it is Z 
now agreed by Italy and all her associates, are to be erected into fel 
independent States and associated in a League of Nations, not Ch 
with those who were recently our enemies, | but with Italy herself a 
and the Powers that stood with Italy in the ; great war for liberty.” J 
They would be among the smaller States, whose interests would : 
be henceforward as scrupulously safeguarded as those of the most e 
powerful States. President Wilson further explained that the +n 
war was ended “ by proposing to Germany an armistice and peace na 
which should be founded on certain clearly defined principles } que 
which would set up a new order of right and justice.”” Upon these gro 
the peace with Germany was not only conceived “ but formu- in 
lated,”’ and “ upon those principles it will be executed.” In his tin 
judgment “ we cannot ask the great body of Powers to propose Pre 
and effect peace with Austria and establish a new basis of inde“) |, 
pendence and right in the States which originally constituted the ‘a 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and in the States of the Balkan Group f 4, 


+P 


on principles of another kind.” The same principles must be | 4, 
applied to the settlement of Europe in those quarters “ that we abl 
have applied in the peace with Germany. It was upon the an 
explicit avowal of those principles that the initiative for peace 
was taken; it was upon them that the whole structure of peace J aq 
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must rest.” On those principles “ Fiume must serve as the outlet 
and inlet of the commerce, not of Italy, but of the lands to the 
north and north-east of that port—Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania, 
and the States of the new Jugo-Slavic group.” 


To assign Fiume to Italy would create the feeling “‘ that we had 
deliberately put the port upon which all these countries chiefly 
depend for their access to the Mediterranean in the 
hands of a Power of which it did not form an 
integral part, and whose sovereignty, if set up 
there, must inevitably seem foreign.” Doubtless for that reason 
“Fiume was not included in the Pact of London, but was there 
definitely assigned to the Croatians.’ The reason, according to 
President Wilson, ‘‘ why the line of the Pact of London swept 
about many of the islands of the Eastern Coast of the Adriatic 
and around a portion of the Dalmatian Coast which lies most 
open to the sea” was not only that here and there were Italian 
communities, ‘‘ but also, and no doubt chiefly, because it was 
felt that it was necessary for Italy to have a foothold amidst the 
Channels of the Eastern Adriatic, in order that she might make 
her own coast safe against the naval aggression of Austria~Hun- 
gary.” But Austria-Hungary no longer existed; Austro-Hun- 
garian fortifications would be razed and destroyed. It was also 
part “of the new plan of European order which centres in the 
League of Nations that the new States erected there shall accept 
a limitation of armaments which puts aggression out of the 
question.” There could be no fear of the unfair treatment “ of 
groups of Italian people there, because adequate guarantees would 
be given, under international sanction, of the equal and equitable 
treatment of all racial or national minorities.” In the eyes of 
President Wilson the whole question wears a new aspect—‘ a 
new aspect given it by the very victory for right for which Italy 
has made the supreme sacrifice of blood and treasure,” which 
has made her now, with the four other Great Powers, ‘‘ one of 
the chief trustees of the new order which she has played so honour- 
able a part in establishing.” On the north and north-east Italy’s 
natural frontiers were completely restored; along the whole 
sweep of the Alps, from north-west to south-east, to the very 


end of the Istrian Peninsula, “including all the great water- 
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sheds within which Trieste and Pola lie and all the fair regions 
whose face Nature has turned toward the great peninsula upon 
which the great life of the Latin race has been worked out from 
centuries of famous story ever since Rome was first set up on 
her seven hills.” The ancient unity of Italy is restored, “ her 
lines are extended to the great walls which are her natural defence. 
It is within her choice to be surrounded by friends; to exhibit 
to the newly liberated peoples across the Adriatic that noble 
quality of greatness, magnanimity, friendly generosity, the 
preference of justice over interests.” 


THE nations associated with Italy which knew nothing of the 
Pact of London “ or of any other special understanding that lies 
at the beginning of this great struggle,” and who 
had made their supreme sacrifice “also in the 
interests, not of national advantage or defence, 
but of the settled peace of the world, now unite with her older 
associates in urging her to assume a leadership which cannot be 
mistaken in the new order of Europe. America is Italy’s friend. 
Her people are drawn, millions strong, from Italy’s own fair 
countrysides. She is linked in blood as well as in affection with 
the Italian people.” And it is to them that President Wilson 
appeals against their own Government. He reminds them 
that “America was privileged, by the generous commission 
of her associates in the war, to initiate the peace we are about 


Hard and 
Fast 


to consummate, to initiate it upon terms she had herself formu: f 


lated, and in which I was her spokesman.” It is always the 
Fourteen Points, which not only bind their author in a vice, but 
equally the rest of the world. America is compelled, in the 
words of her President, “to square every decision she takes 4 
part in with those principles. She can do nothing else. She 
trusts Italy, and in her trust believes that Italy will ask nothing 
of her that cannot be made unmistakably consistent with those 
sacred obligations. Interest is not now in question; but the 
rights of peoples, of States new and old, of liberated peoples, and 
peoples whose rulers have never accounted them worthy of rights— 
above all, the right of the world to peace and to such settlement 
of interests as shall make peace secure.” These were the only 
principles “‘ for which America has fought. These, and these only, 
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are the principles upon which she can consent to make peace. 
Only on these principles, she hopes and believes, will the people 
of Italy ask her to make peace.” 


THE immediate effect of this Appeal was the issue of the following 
Note by the Italian Delegation: ‘“ As a result of the declaration 
“Impossible” by President Wilson on the Adriatic question, the 

—e, Italian Delegates have decided to leave Paris 
to-morrow.” In a letter to M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George, Signor Orlando says: “ The Italian Delegation finds 
it impossible to continue to participate usefully in the work 
of the Peace Conference. The Delegation regrets that President 
Wilson intervened at a moment when the Italian representatives 
were making a supreme effort on behalf of conciliation, which 
by this very act he rendered impossible.” Signor Orlando paid 
a tribute to the loyalty and fidelity with which Great Britain and 
France, as co-signatories with Italy of the Treaty of London, 
have shown in the course of the discussion, and threw upon 
President Wilson the sole responsibility, “in which the American 
people cannot be made to share, for the decision which the publi- 
cation of his manifesto has forced upon the Italian Delegation.” 
The Times enthusiastically backs the full Jugo-Slav claim, and 
enforces President Wilson’s Appeal. We could hardly follow suit 
even if we agreed with every word he said on the Adriatic settle- 
ment, because we regard his action as setting a dangerous prece- 


| dent that might have incalculable consequences. To-day it is 


directed against the Italian Government on a question on which 
the Times recognizes that “‘ furious passions have been aroused 
in Italy,” while the Times’ Correspondent in Rome leaves little 
toom for doubt but that the Italian people stand behind the 
Italian Government, which could hardly have hoped to survive 
capitulation to President Wilson’s dictation. What is sauce for 
the Italian goose might at any moment become sauce for the 
British gander. Signor Orlando receives the backhander to-day— 
“the people” are to be ranged against his Government and his 
policy under American auspices. But it might be our turn 
to-morrow. Supposing Mr. Lloyd George, for instance, could be 
“gingered up ” to differ from President Wilson on some question 
regarded as vital to the security of England, an appeal would be 
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addressed over his head to our Pacifists and Defeatists in the 
sacred name of the Fourteen Points. France might share a like 
fate should M. Clemenceau make any stand against the Washington 
autocrat. We could not afford to approve of this modus operandi, 
even if Italy’s case were infinitely weaker than it is. 


WE regret as sincerely as any one that the appeasement between 
the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs, which at one time looked so 
» promising, should have so dismally failed. The 

Times’ Correspondent in Rome explains, in a 
dispatch in which he describes Italian opinion as “ practically 
unanimous in asking for the recognition of the Treaty of 
London and the extension of the frontier-line to include 
Fiume,” that there had been a change of sentiment against 
accommodation with her neighbours. “In the first place, the 
Italians have taken Jugo-Slav intransigeance at its face value, 
and are for the most part convinced that the general attitude on 
the part of the Jugo-Slavs justifies them in doing so.” Their 
motive was double, sentimental, and practical. They feared they 
might have to face “a possible confederation of enemies on the 
East,” which necessitated their seeking “ strategic guarantees,” 
also that they could not afford to leave Italians at Fiume and 
in Dalmatia to “ the tender mercies of their traditional enemies.” 
The Italians had been told that during the year of invasion by 
the Austrians, Jugo-Slav troops had behaved badly in the occupied 


“ Intransigeance 


provinces, while they had fought fiercely to the very end against [ 


Italy, and their leaders “ have declared openly for the Taglia- 
mento line, and above all for Trieste.”” Therefore Italy demanded 
the support of her Allies, who had been backward in acknow- 
ledging the part she had played in the war, and complained that 
there seemed a general tendency to apply Wilsonian principles 
more strictly to Italian interests than to others. It is satisfactory 
to know that the French and British Governments stand solidly 
with Italy in upholding the Treaty of London to the letter as well 
as in the spirit. 


SicNor ORLANDO did not allow the grass to grow under his feet, 
and though Wilsonians suggested that he would reconsider his 
departure, he wisely persisted, and it was announced that he 
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would go to Rome “to consult the Italian Parliament.” Before 
he went it was obvious even to the blindest partisan that Presi- 
, dent Wilson had made a bad blunder, which his 
wr Reply Press on both sides of the Atlantic tried vainly to 

cover by bluff. Up to the very last moment most 
strenuous efforts were made to effect some accommodation, which 
were, however, unsuccessful, because, as Signor Orlando pointed 
out in his moving and masterly reply, the American appeal 
to the Italian people over the head of their Government was 
issued at the very moment when the Italian Delegation “ was 
discussing a counter-proposal ” put forward by the British Prime 
Minister, which aimed at reconciling differences. Signor Orlando 
pointed out that “to draw . . . a distinction between the Italian 
Government and the Italian people would be to imply that that 
great, free people was capable of submitting to the yoke of a will 
that was not its own,” a thesis “ unjustifiably offensive to my 
country.” He vigorously contested the whole argument of the 
Presidential manifesto, especially the proposition “that the 
collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire involves a reduction of 
Italy’s aspirations.” The Adriatic was from her point of view a 
problem embodying “the whole right of Italy, ancient and 
modern, the whole of the martyrdom she has suffered through 
the centuries, and all the benefits which she is destined to confer 
on the great international community.” The Alps were her 
“natural defence,” as recognized by President Wilson, but Monte 
Nevoso must be included, as otherwise there would be a gulf 
which would mean “the breaking off of that unquestionable, 
political, historical, and economic unity which the peninsula of 
Istria forms.” Fiume was “an ancient Italian city,” and to 
withhold it for the benefit of a small community “ would be to 
admit that the criterion of justice to different peoples varies 
according to their territorial extent.’’ The coast of Dalmatia was 
“a bulwark of Italy,” which throughout the centuries had been 
made noble and great by Roman genius and Venetian activity, 
and for a whole century had defied “ implacable persecutions,” 
and to-day shared “ the same tremors of patriotism as the Italian 
people.”” Why alone should “ Italian aspirations ” be suspected 
of “ Imperialist cupidity’’? The Italian Delegation had, as a 
matter of fact, throughout exhibited a spirit of conciliation in 
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seeking for general agreement, and Signor Orlando heartily 
reciprocated the President’s warm declaration of America’s friend- 
ship for Italy, and it was on behalf of Italy that he expressed his 
regard and sympathy for the American people. The publication 
of this stirring rejoinder was rapturously received in Italy, where 
for the time being President Wilson has made Signor Orlando a 
popular hero. 


Ir is a pleasure to get back from the politicians, who are working 
overtime to lose the peace, to the soldiers, who worked no less 

hard to win the war. The naturally reticent 
aemetiene Marshal Foch, who has probably suffered acuter 
anxiety since the Armistice than before it, was recently persuaded 
to give some impressions of last year’s closing scene. He inci- 
dentally made a powerful plea for France, which has created a 
profound impression elsewhere, especially in this country. He 
spoke for all the Allied peoples, if not for all their Governments, 
when he told his interviewer (Mr. G. Ward Price, of the Daily 
Mail), “‘ Our Peace must be a peace of victors, not of the van- 
quished.” ‘To the question as to when he first knew that final 
victory was in his grasp the Marshal replied: “ After General 
Rawlinson and General Debeney had made their joint attack on 
August 8.” He had not known at the end of August when the 
enemy would give in, but he did know that the Allied advance 
would not stop until their final defeat. 


Our Offensive had become general. It began on July 18, on the Marne. Terrible 
fighting that. The Germans used up 55 of the 180 or 190 Divisions they had. Their 
reserves were exhausted. That had gone well. Then came the attack in the Amiens 
sector on August 8. That went well, too. The moment had arrived. I ordered 
General Humbert to attack in his turn. ‘‘No reserves”! No matter. Allez-y. 
I tell Marshal Haig to attack too. He is short of men also. Attack all the same! 
There we are, advancing everywhere—the whole line! En avant/ Hup/ I knew 
nothing could baulk me of victory once the Germans had accepted the final battle 
where they did. 


Of the Armistice Marshal Foch said: “ When the Germans came 
to me to ask for an armistice I said: ‘ I am going on to the Rhine. 
If you oppose me, so much the worse for you, but whether you 
sign an armistice or not, Ido not stop till I reach the Rhine.’” 
The great soldier added emphatically : 


And now, having reached the Rhine, we must stay there, Impress that upon your 
fellow-countrymen. It is our only safety, their only safety. We must have a barrier. 
We must double-lock the door. Democracies like ours, which are never aggressive, 
must have strong natural military frontiers. Remember that those seventy millions of 
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Germans will always be a menace to us. Do not trust the appearances at the moment. 
Their natural characteristics have not changed in four years. Fifty years hence they 
will be what they are to-day. 


How refreshing once more to hear the voice of common sense 
after all the oceans of flapdoodle that have submerged us in the 
last six months. 


MarsHAL Focu then produced a big map of Western Europe, with 
the Rhine marked by a thick blue line. To the west of the river 
, was drawn in pencil a concave representing the new 
Look as frontier which France would receive under the 
that a 

Peace Treaty, an arbitrary political boundary 
without natural features. “‘ Look at that,” he said; “ there is 
no natural obstacle along that frontier. Is it there that we can 
hold the Germans if they attack us again? No. Here! Here! 
Here!’ tapping the blue line with his pencil. ‘‘ Here must we 
be ready to face our enemies. This is a barrier which will take 
some crossing. If the Germans try to force a passage over the 
Rhine—oh ho! But here,” touching the black pencil-line 
running north-west from Lorraine past the Sarre Valley to the 
Belgian frontier, “here there is nothing. The Allied armies! 
Where will the Allied armies be? The British Army will be in 
Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand. The American Army 
will be in the United States.” It would be the same next time 
as it was last time. 


If you are not able to maintain obligatory service you will need time to organize 
yourselves. At the first battle of Ypres you had six Divisions—excellent Divisions, 
but—six! On November 1, 1914, I met Kitchener at Furnes. It was the first time 
Thad seen him. I asked him when he would be able to send us some reinforcements. 
He said, ‘“‘ By July next year we shall have a million men ready to take the field in 
France.” I replied that I would rather have fewer and have them sooner. He 
answered, “You won’t get any more till then.” It was touch and go. The Allies 
were within an ace of being crushed. 


Remember that next time the Germans would make no mistake. 


They will break through into Northern France and will seize the Channel ports as 
& base of operations against England. They did not do it before because they did 
not believe England would come in. When they found she was coming in their plans 
were being already carried out, and they could not change them. The Germans will 
have no arms for another attack, you say? Oh ho! How do you know? By the 
time you found out that they had got them it would be too late. 


The Allies must have armies on the Rhine. 


Some people object that it will take many troops to hold the Rhine. Not so many 
a8 it would take to hold a political frontier. For the Rhine can be crossed only at 
certain places, whereas the new political frontier of France can be broken anywhere 
and would have to be held in force along its entire length. 
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THE Marshal said nothing on the subject of the League of Nations, 
which he evidently does not regard as a preventive of war or as 
a sure shield for France or any other democracy. 
Nor does he regard the Great War as the last war; 
neither does he think that new mechanical inventions will greatly 
change war’s fundamental nature. 


War 


The rules and principles of war are always the same [he said]. It matters nothing 

whether your soldier is on his feet in the open or shut up inside a Tank. The principles 
on which he must fight are unalterable. The development of the art of war is like 
that of the art of architecture. The materials you use for your buildings may change ; 
they may be wood, stone, steel. But the static principles on which your house must 
be built are permanent. 
He also succeeded in saying the most sensible thing that has 
been said this year about Bolshevism. “‘ Bolshevism is a disease 
which attacks conquered countries. Conquering nations like our 
own will remain free from it.” We have no hesitation in saying 
that if the Peace Conference could assimilate the wisdom of the 
greatest soldier of the age, not only would peace be much nearer 
than it is, but it would contain some promise of permanence, 
which we fear will be found conspicuously absent whenever the 
Big Four are through with the titanic task for which some of 
them are singularly ill-fitted. 


ON this same occasion Marshal Foch talked of the British Army, 
towards which on all occasions he has been as generous as our 


oliticians are the opposite. 
Tribute to P PP 


British There were three stages in the development of the British Army. 

The first was the old Regular Force—a most excellent army, but 
very small. They suffered most heavily and fought most magnificently in the Battle 
of Ypres. Then came Kitchener’s Army and the Dominion troops. They were very 
gallant and, like all young troops, very confident, but inexperienced. They thought 
that bravery by itself was a match for bullets. They bought their experience dear 
on the Somme. 1917 was a year lost by both sides. 


The third stage came in 1918. “ The German attack began badly 
for the British. General Byng’s army pulled itself together 
quickly. The British lost 150,000 men. Things were going ill 
with them. The fighting round Villers-Bretonneux was most 
terrible. Amiens and Abbeville were the crucial points for us.” 
His first step as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies was to 
knit British and French closer together, “ otherwise they would 
have been forced apart. The British would have fallen back 
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on to their bases on the coast, and the French would have fallen 
back on to the Seine. The Germans would have been through.” 
But once they were joined together the Germans might batter as 
hard as they pleased ; the line was solid. 


I helped the British as much as I could. I made them work very hard. Dig 
trenches! If you have four lines, dig six. If you have six lines, dig eight! So that 
you will always have positions to fall back upon. So, thanks to the fact that the 
Germans left us alone in May and June, we were able to reorganize, and when I started 
my Offensive in July the British troops were as fresh and as full of fighting spirit as 
ever, the whole line thrusting, elbowing its way forward! Nostop! Norest! That 
was a supreme test of the British Army, and they came through it splendidly. 


According to Marshal Foch : 


No attack in the history of the world was better carried out than the one made on 
the Hindenburg Line near St.-Quentin and Cambrai by your Fourth, Third, and First 
Armies on September 2. The enemy positions were most formidable. Nothing could 
stop the British. They swept right over them. It was a glorious day for the British 
Army. 


On laying down his great Command Sir Douglas Haig wrote a 
comprehensive and masterly Dispatch containing a general review 
; of the war, which was inspired by the retiring 
Sir Douglas Commander-in-Chief’s conviction “‘ that neither the 
Haig’s Review : mh, 

course of the war itself nor the military lessons to 
be drawn therefrom can properly be comprehended unless the 
long succession of battles commenced on the Somme in 1916 and 
ended in November of last year on the Sambre are viewed as 
forming part of one great and continuous engagement.” To 
direct attention to any single phase of that stupendous and 
ceaseless struggle, “‘ and seek in it the explanation of our success, 
to the exclusion or neglect of other phases possibly less striking 
in their immediate or obvious consequences is, in my opinion, to 
risk the formation of unsound doctrine regarding the character 
and requirements of modern war.” But if the operations of the 
past four and a half years be regarded as “a single continuous 
campaign ” there will be recognizable in them the same general 
features and the same necessary stages “‘ which have marked all 
the conclusive battles of history” between “forces of approxi- 
mately equal strength.” There is, first, the preliminary stage 
in which opposing forces manceuvre for position, endeavouring to 
gain some early advantage from which quick decision might be 
obtained. This phase ended in the present war “ with the creation 
of continuous trench-lines from the Swiss frontier to the sea.” 
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After battle is joined there follows the real struggle, in which 
the main forces of the two belligerent armies “ are pitted against 
each other in close and costly combat.’’ Each Commander 
endeavours to wear down the resisting powers of his opponent 
and to pin him to his position, “ while preserving or accumulating 
in his own hands a powerful reserve force with which he can 
manceuvre, and when signs of the enemy becoming morally and 
physically weakened are observed, deliver the decisive attack.” 
At this stage losses are necessarily heavy on both sides, “ for in 
it the price of victory is paid,” and there is no way to avoid 
such payment or of eliminating this phase of the campaign. 
In former battles it rarely lasted for more than a few days and 
was often over in a few hours, but with armies of millions engaged 
backed by the resources of great empires it will inevitably be 
long. It includes “ violent crises of fighting which, when viewed 
separately and apart from the general perspective, will appear 
individually as great indecisive battles. To this stage belongs 
the great engagements of 1916 and 1917 which wore down the 
strength of the German armies.” 


THE final stage comes when from the superior fighting ability 
and leadership of one of the belligerents, or as a result of greater 
resources or tenacity, or by reason of higher moral, 
or from a combination of all these causes, the 
other side begins to weaken, and the climax of the 
battle is reached. The Commander of the inferior side must 
then choose whether to break off the engagement if he can while 
there is yet time, or stake what reserves remain to him on a 
supreme effort. ‘‘ The launching and destruction of Napoleon’s 
last reserves at Waterloo was a matter of minutes. In this world- 
war the great sortie of the beleaguered German armies commenced 
on March 21, 1918, and lasted for four months, yet it represents a 
corresponding stage in a single colossal battle.’”’ The failure of 
the supreme effort is the signal for the Commander of the succesful 
side to develop his greatest strength and turn to immediate 
account the material and moral losses that failure inevitably 
produces among his opponent’s troops. According to Sir Douglas 
Haig, if the operations of the present war be regarded in correct 
perspective, the victories of the summer and autumn of 1918 


“ Correct 
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were directly due to the preceding two years of stubborn fighting. 
He explains the length of the war, and it is as well that his 
explanation should be taken to heart by those who obstructed 
Lord Roberts and denied that there was any circumstance in the 
international situation making it advisable for Great Britain to 
maintain an adequate Army. We may hope that they are 
now sadder and wiser men, but when we read the rubbish 
talked by “responsible statesmen” we realize that, whatever 
may be the case elsewhere, War Cabinets are determined to 
learn nothing from the Great War. There is now no hope of 
teaching British Governments, and if the governed have the 
Government they deserve there is little hope for our future, 
because the next ordeal would find England as unready as 
ever. It would be interesting to work out the cost in blood and 
treasure of the pre-war self-complacency and blindness of those 
in power. Sir Douglas Haig naturally in a strictly military 
Dispatch does not touch on politics or politicians, but in enume- 
rating certain factors which lengthened the war he emphasizes 
our ‘“unpreparedness.” This passage should induce some 
modesty in Westminster and Whitehall. It were sanguine to 
suppose it will. 


Sir Dovetas Haia observes: ‘‘ We were deficient in both 
trained men and military material, and, what was more important, 
had no machinery ready by which either men or 
Unpre- material could be produced in anything approaching 

the requisite quantities.” As a result the necessary 
machinery had to be hurriedly improvised, “ and improvisation 
is never economical and seldom satisfactory’; and “ the high- 
water mark of our fighting strength in infantry was only reached 
after two and a half years of conflict, by which time heavy 
casualties had already been incurred. In consequence, the full 
man-power of the Empire was never developed in the field at 
any period of the war.’ As regards material, it was not until 
midsummer 1916 that the state of our artillery was “ even approxi- 
mately adequate to the conduct of major operations.” Through- 
out the Somme battle artillery and ammunition had to be hus- 
banded with the greatest care, while in 1917, when ammunition 
was plentiful, the state of the guns was a source of constant 
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anxiety. It was only in 1918 that artillery operations could be 
conducted “independently of any limiting consideration other 
than that of transport.” Another consequence of our unprepared- 
ness was that our armies were unable to intervene, “either at the 
outset of the war or until nearly two years had elapsed, in suffi- 
cient strength adequately to assist our Allies.” This surely should 
dispose once and for all of the preposterous claim of Lord Haldane’s 
claque that the translator of Schopenhauer was a veritable Carnot, 
“an organizer of victory,’ who, thanks to his profound knowledge 
of Germany and intimacy with her Great General Staff, had been 
able to provide us with an Expeditionary Force which if properly 
handled might have been in Berlin by the autumn of 1914. Sir 
Douglas Haig, who has no prejudice against politicians, especially 
those of the Old Gang—who, in fairness it should be said, never 
intrigued against generals in the field, nor sought to discredit 
them by backstairs gossip or newspaper campaigns—recalls that 
“the enemy was able to gain a notable initial advantage by 
establishing himself in Belgium and Northern France, and 
throughout the early stages of the war was free to concen- 
trate an undue proportion of his effectives against France and 
Russia.” 


Tuis is a painful fact Englishmen should never forget. “ The 
excessive burden thrown upon the gallant army of France during 

this period caused them losses, the effect of which 
— has been felt all through the war and directly 

influenced its length. Just as at no time were we 
as an Empire able to put our own full strength into the field, 
so at no time were the Allies as a whole able completely to 
develop and attain the full effect of their greatly superior man- 
power.” To many must have occurred Sir Douglas Haig’s 
statement: ““ What might have been the effect of British inter- 
vention on a larger scale in the earlier stages of the war was 
shown by what was actually achieved by our original Expedi- 
tionary Force.” Thus is the wisdom of Lord Roberts justified 
and his detractors confounded. In previous campaigns, as the 
Dispatch points out, the side that was fully prepared for war 
had almost invariably gained a rapid and complete success over 
less prepared opponents. Thus in 1866 Austria, and in 1870 
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France, had been overwhelmed at the outset by superior prepara- 
tions, the initial advantages of which were followed up so vigorously 
and ruthlessly ‘‘ that there was no time to recover from the first 
stunning blows.” The German plan of 1914 was undoubtedly 
based on similar principles, and the margin by which that onrush 
was stemmed “ was so narrow, and the subsequent struggle so 
severe, that the word ‘miraculous’ was hardly too strong a 
term to describe the recovery and ultimate victory of the Allies.” 
We only wish we had space to fully epitomize this deeply interesting 
military history of the war from the great soldier who played so 
decisive a part in it. We strongly advise our readers to acquaint 
themselves with the original, which was published in the Press of 
April 11. 


THE Leaders who carried their country to victory are seemingly 
beneath the notice of the Government of the day. Or is it that 
Leadership Honours to Sir Douglas Haig and Sir David Beatty 

might derogate from the legend of the platform that 
it was the politicians ‘‘ who really won the war.” Be the cause 
what it may, the result is both exasperating and humiliating to 
the public. It is now six months since the Armistice closed a 
most memorable chapter in the history of the British Army. 
That Army is allowed to melt away without any thanks from the 
nation—its illustrious Commander-in-Chief steals quietly home, 
without any recognition whatsoever—in an age when almost 
every charlatan receives a title. Now the Grand Fleet has been 
allowed to disperse after saving England and Europe, without 
so much as a sign from the Government, or a Resolution from either 
House of Parliament. When the fighting is over it is only talking 
that counts in the eyes of Parliamentarians. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, a veritable Nelson, remains as he was 
on that historic day when the flag of the German Fleet was hauled 
down in the presence of Sir David Beatty, thus publicly acknow- 
ledging that Neptune’s trident was still in the right place. It 
was an exceedingly sad day for all concerned, when on April 7 the 
Commander-in-Chief hauled down his own flag and bade farewell 
to the Grand Fleet of the Empire which he was 30 pre-eminently 
fitted to command. The name of Beatty is enshrined in our 
history, but the Government cannot even bring itself to utilize 
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the wonderful storehouse of knowledge and experience, the magic 
personality of this great young man. Is it jealousy of every one 
who is not second rate? The Globe has compiled an illuminating 
table of the distribution of hereditary Honours during the Lloyd 
George regime, showing that seventy-six peerages and baronetcies 
have been conferred on civilians—including a very few of dis- 
tinction—only one on the Navy and none on the Army. And 
yet some persons affect surprise that the Canadian Parliament is 
seeking to sweep away the whole of this snobbish and rotten system, 
never so snobbish or so rotten as it is to-day when honour has 
become its own reward ! 


So far as we have been able to observe, there is little or no enthu- 
siasm for the League of Nations in Europe outside the Central 

Empires, where it is undoubtedly hailed as an 
manlengene extraordinarily useful political weapon with which 
to whittle away the terms of Peace and to embarrass the Allies. 
There may be some small nations who are more enthusiastic 
than we are aware, though it is said that closer acquain- 
tance with the Draft Covenant and the recent revision to which 
President Wilson was constrained to submit through the 
pressure of his political opponents in the United States, has tended 
to cast doubts even on the most sanguine of small nations as 
to whether the League would provide effective protection against 
any great Power of prey. Europe has, however, remained 
studiously polite towards the Draft, because it is supposed to 
command boundless enthusiasm in the United States, to account 
for the Americans entering the war, however tardily, and to be 
the object for which they fought. President Wilson tells us as 
much in terms. It is suggested that if we agree to enter a League 
of Nations the United States would be prepared to shoulder 
obligations which she could not otherwise contemplate, and thus 
the Old World will secure the backing of the New World for the 
settlement now being striven for in Paris. The efficacy of the 
League—which is exploited as an argument against a defensive 
pact between the Allies—mainly depends on the hypothetic 
enthusiasm of the “ plain people” across the Atlantic, who are 
to supply the necessary driving-power enabling the Washington 
Government to fulfil any obligations it may undertake. Upon 
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this vital question of fact there is more than one opinion. 
According to optimists the League is the grande passion of 
the Great Republic, that has run like prairie-fire from San 
Francisco to New York, consuming everything in its course. 
It is compared to the prohibition movement, which has tempo- 
rarily attained sensational results. It appeals, we are told, to 
that ideal side of Americans of which foreigners take too little 
account. 


An American Correspondent of the Times who has recently made 
a ten-thousand-mile journey through the United States to ascer- 
“Unani » tain the sentiment of the people with regard to 
nanimous 

the League of Nations, telegraphing from Denver, 
Colorado, on April 21 (see Times, April 23), states, as the result 
of travelling through many States: “ The conclusion cannot be 
escaped that the people are almost unanimously in favour of the 
League of Nations and that they feel satisfied with the amend- 
ments which have been made in the Covenant.’ But he admits 
that as originally drawn that document provoked extensive 
criticism which without this revision would have developed into 
resentment. The idea had gained ground that the United States 
could be dragged into war against her will and in quarrels in 
which she was not concerned, as “ the requirement that decisions 
of the Executive Council must be unanimous had not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized.” In other words, if the League of Nations 
preserved what its promoters deemed a condition of its usefulness 
it would have provoked dangerous opposition in the United States, 
but now that is emasculated American opposition vanishes. We 
are not surprised at this in a practical people who prefer to keep 
themselves free to go to war or not, as they please, on their judg- 
ment of any issue that may arise, though why it should be 
necessary to have a League of Nations to enable any nation to 
do what all have always done without one, we are at a loss to 
understand. This American Correspondent of the Times tells us 
that the Middle Western people opposed military preparedness 
and voted for President Wilson in 1916, on the slogan “ He 
kept us out of the war.” They entered the war reluctantly, 
but when they realized what was at stake “ no section in pro- 
portion furnished more troops or money than the Middle Western 
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people.” But they have not lost their pacific tendencies, and 
at the outset the League of Nations appealed to them as a 
method of preventing war, though their apprehensions were 
aroused by the fear of entanglement and the menace to the 
Monroe Doctrine, which to peace-loving Americans is regarded 
as “a doctrine of self-defence’? and as a safeguard against 
‘external aggression.”’ 

THE same Correspondent found in fifteen cities “a gratifying 
sentiment of friendship for England,” stimulated by returning 
troops, which in his opinion “ cannot but have its 
effect on the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain.” We sincerely hope so, as, 
however much some of us may differ from President Wilson and 
the Wilsonian policies—which have proved a disastrous impor- 
tation into Europe—we are at one in hoping for the cordial co- 
operation of two countries (that we believe to be respectively 
misrepresented by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George) on 
many international questions. Even so enthusiastic a Leaguer 
as this American Correspondent of the Times evidently found 


“ Staunch 
Followers” 


little evidence of the prestige of President Wilson or he would 
record it. He tells us that ‘“ American political conditions are 
rapidly crystallizing. Mr. Wilson is expected by his staunch 
followers to be popular on his return from the Peace Conference.” 
It is the way of “* staunch followers ” at all times. The “ staunch 


bd 


followers’ of Mr. Lloyd George, for example, entertain similar 
expectations. The writer significantly adds: “It is doubtful 
whether even that will be sufficient to overcome the depth of 
feeling everywhere against the democratic administration on 
account of its domestic management and also its blunders, especially 
in regard to the Government operation of railways, telegraphs, 
and telephones.” We are common sufferers. Here at any rate 
is a link between the British and the Americans, both of whom 
are shamelessly exploited by inept bureaucracy carrying their 
incompetence into every sphere of operations. The talk of Presi- 
dential candidates is already beginning, and on the Republican 
side that fine soldier General Leonard Wood, “ who was held 
up in New York on the eve of the departure of his Division 
for France ’’—by whom? we should like to know—“ is almost 
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constantly travelling and making speeches which are regarded as 
political in intention. He is very popular in the Middle West, 
as he trained most of the troops of that region. He is also 
popular in the East.” 


WE hope we shall not prejudice the prospects of a man held in no 
less regard abroad than at home, by saying that keen 
disappointment was caused by the incomprehensible 
news that General Leonard Wood must not come 
to the Front. According to the correspondent we have quoted, 
the General “appears to be inheriting the support which Mr. 
Roosevelt had, as he was an intimate friend of the former President 
and is known to have been a favourite of his.”” There is also talk 
of General Pershing standing for the Presidency, while Governor 
Lowden of Illinois has a record that makes him fancied by not 
afew; Senator Harding and ex-President Taft are regarded “as 
strong possibilities for the Republican nomination”; among 
Democrats the names of Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Baker, and Governor 
Cox of Ohio are being canvassed. ‘‘ It seems to be generally 
taken for granted that Mr. Wilson will not stand for the third 
term. The evidence thus far revealed by my journey indicates 
that if an election were held to-day there would be, without doubt, 
an overwhelming Republican victory.” This is confirmed by 
everything we hear. Does it not tend to modify the conclusion 
arrived at by the Times’ Correspondent that the Middle West “ are 
almost unanimous in favour of the League of Nations,” because 
were there anything like such sentiment on behalf of a cause 
which its advocates regard as the greatest of human causes, 
President Wilson, as chief apostle, whether he liked it or not, 
would not only be compelled to stand for a third term, but 
would be elected by acclamation. Yet we are told by the 
same authority that were there a contest now there would be 
“an overwhelming Republican victory,” though the most serious 
opposition to a League of Nations has come from the Republican 
Party! This is mystifying. 


Next 
President ? 


Even our long-suffering House of Commons at last grew restive 

under the disquieting rumours and reports from Paris concerning 

the unauthorized performances of our principal Plenipotentiary. 
VOL. LXXIII 22 
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It refused any longer to be comforted by the soothing syrup of 
which Mr. Bonar Law keeps an inexhaustible supply. The skins 
of too many Members are involved in the making 
of a decent Peace to permit them to remain with 
their eyes wide open and their mouths shut, while the pass was 
sold behind their backs. A sensational by-election at Hull, 
showing an extraordinary turnover of votes against the Govern- 
ment, quickened Coalition fears. The vast majority are solemnly 
pledged to recover the costs of the war from Germany, which Mr. 
Lloyd George gave the electorate to understand would be transferred 
from British shoulders. The Coalition admittedly owes its colossal 
majority to these pledges, eagerly echoed and re-echoed by his sup- 
porters from every platform. The Whips have little difficulty in 
keeping an old Parliament quiet, because they have learnt to know 
their Party and realize exactly “ who is out for what.” They can 
thus nip all discontent in the bud either by inserting “ tame” 
Members into every “ cave”’ to report its doings, or, should things 
become serious, they dangle honours or office before the most 
disgruntled. Many knighthoods and not a few baronetcies have 
been earned by private Members who have betrayed causes in 
which they were supposed to be keen. Happily the new House 
contains a certain proportion of independent men who still have 
the public interests at heart, not having as yet been corrupted by 
the vitiated atmosphere of Westminster and the Spoils system. 
The Whips’ task is therefore harder; they do not know their 
men, nor would it be much use if they did, as not a few 
Coalitionists have no axes to grind and are anxious to serve the 
country. “Old Parliamentary hands” ridicule these purists, 
and prophesy that they will gradually come to heel. But for 
the moment they were kicking over the traces. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pro-Boche and pro-Bolshevik proclivities alarmed and 
amazed unsophisticated supporters, whose annoyance took the 
form of telegrams to the Prime Minister in Paris, which had 
a salutary, if ephemeral effect, and frightened him into a momen- 
tary modification of his attitude, of which an account is given 
elsewhere in an article entitled ‘‘ The Chameleon of the Rue Nitot.” 
The text of the first of these telegrams (concerning Indemnities) 
will be found in that article. 


Restive 
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Tue second and less famous, but not less significant or useful, 
telegram was initiated by Mr. Clem Edwards, who defeated 

Mr. Arthur Henderson in West Ham on an anti- 
_ the Bolshevik platform, and is therefore naturally 

concerned that the Coalition Government should 
be coquetting with Bolsheviks anywhere. It was warmly taken 
up by every section of the House, and in a very short time two 
hundred signatures were collected. It ran as follows: 


We, the undersigned, learn with great concern that there is a proposal before the 
Peace Conference to recognize the Bolshevist Government at Moscow, involving also 
the recognition of all Russians as subject to that Government, and urge the British 
plenipotentiaries to decline to agree to any such recognition. 

It was followed by a debate which showed that no section of the 
House of Commons shared Mr. George’s weakness for Bolshevism. 
He was doubtless advised accordingly, and now found it necessary 
to make another appearance in Parliament, which took place on 
April 16. The Downing Street Press as usual announced that Mr. 
Lloyd George would secure “a signal parliamentary triumph,” 
and afterwards that his speech was his “ greatest parliamentary 
triumph.” Whether it was triumphant or not, we cannot say ; 
we only know that Coalition cheers were elicited by his repudiating 
what he had been saying and doing in Paris. He played the 
injured innocent to perfection, and seemed genuinely amazed 
that doubt should have been expressed in any quarter. After 
emphasizing the difficulties confronting the Peace Conference, 
which no one minimizes—though difficulties are not solved by 
mere multiplication—Mr. Lloyd George discussed Russia. In 
Paris he was rightly or wrongly regarded as sympathetic with 
Bolshevism. At Westminster he declared, ‘“‘ I share the horror of 
all the Bolshevik teachings,” but he would “ rather leave Russia 
Bolshevik until she sees her way out of it than see Britain bank- 
tupt. And that is the surest road to Bolshevism in Britain.” 
This sounds like claptrap, as also the suggestion that there was 
no alternative between “ conquering Russia ”’ and leaving her to 
stew in her own juice. Happily the speaker was not entirely 
consistent, for in the next breath he declared that while there 
would be no departure “ from the fundamental policy of Great 
Britain not to interfere in the internal affairs of any land,” we 
should nevertheless ‘‘ support General Denikin, Admiral Kolchak, 
and General Kharkoff,” while we were equally concerned “ to 
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arrest the flow of the lava—that is, to prevent the forcible vent 
of Bolshevism into Allied lands.” Therefore, “ we are organizing 
all the forces of the Allied countries bordering on Bolshevist 
territory from the Baltic to the Black Sea, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Rumania,” where the populations were “ anti- 
Bolshevist.” To an inquiry by Mr. Clynes as to “ the approaches 
or the representations alleged to have been made to his Govern- 
ment by persons acting on behalf of such Government as there 
is in Central Russia,” Mr. Lloyd George evasively replied, “ There 
were no approaches at all, except what has appeared in the papers,” 
though “ there was some suggestion that there was some young 
American who had come back. All I can say about that is—it 
is not for me to judge the value of these communications.” Still, 
he might have told the House of Commons whether he had seen 
this ‘‘ young American,” generally supposed to be Mr. Bullet, 
what the latter had said to him, and what he had replied. There 
is no excuse for keeping the democracy in the dark on every 
vital matter. 


THE Prime Minister somewhat optimistically added “on the 
general question of peace terms, though there had been very 
: prolonged discussions, not an hour of which was 
— wasted, the representatives of the Great Powers 
y : : 

have arrived at a complete understanding on the 

great fundamental questions that affect peace with Germany,” 
hazarding the prophecy “ that by the end of next week they will 
be presented.” He said: ‘‘ The idea that America and Europe 
have been at hopeless variance is untrue. No one could have 
treated more sympathetically the peculiar problems and the 
special susceptibilities of Europe, with long and bitter memories 
of national conflicts, than President Wilson.” Never for a moment 
had the Conference “ ever forgotten the poignant fact that most 
of the sufferings and sacrifices of this war were borne by the 
heroic land in whose capital the conditions of peace were being 
determined.” France was not only entitled “ to security against 
repetition of attack,” but “to a keener sense of security against 
it.” ‘‘ Upon all the questions which have come before us we 
have come to conclusions which are unanimous.”’ As to “ rather 
silly talk about secrecy,” no Peace Conference had ever “ given 
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so much publicity to its proceedings.’ Anyhow, “I would 
rather have a good Peace than a good Press.’’ Then followed the 
interesting claim that the British Prime Minister was the original 
author of the Fourteen Points. ‘“‘ Before the war was over, we 
stated our peace terms .. . that was last year. At that time 
those terms received the adhesion of every section of opinion in 
this country. There was no protest from any quarter. A few 
days afterwards President Wilson proposed his famous ‘ Fourteen 
Points,’ which practically embodied the same proposals.” Hitherto 
Mr. Lloyd George’s admirers had ascribed his difficulties to 
President Wilson’s obduracy over the Fourteen Points, but here 
was Mr. Lloyd George claiming their paternity and proud of the 
relationship. He indignantly repudiated the idea that Ministers 
at the last General Election ‘“‘ were rushed into declarations of 
which now we are rather ashamed, and wish to get out of. I do 
not wish to get out of them in the least. These declarations were 
adopted by, I think, every political leader of every section.” 
Thus, after he had declared at Bristol in favour of making 
Germany pay, Mr. Asquith in East Fife was asked, “‘ Would you 
make the Germans pay for the war ?”’ to which he had answered, 
“Yes. I am in agreement on that matter with what the Prime 
Minister said yesterday.” 


So far from asking for any reconsideration or release from any 
pledge or promise, Mr. Lloyd George retorted, “I am here to say 
The Tithit that all the outlines of peace that we have ever 
given to the public and asked them to make 
sacrifices to obtain—every pledge we have given with regard 
to what we pressed for insertion in the peace terms, is incor- 
porated in the demands which have been put forward by 
the Allies.” He only asked that when the peace terms were 
published ‘‘ there! should be published in parallel columns the 
pledges and the promises made by the Government.” This is not 
unlikely to be gratified. The titbit of the Premier’s performance, 
however, and that which most tickled the ears of the groundlings, 
was a childish and irrelevant attack on Lord Northcliffe as the 
supposed inspirer of the Telegram of the 370 Members of Parlia- 
ment, which was so largely responsible for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
flying visit to London. Mr. Kennedy Jones, who had taken the 
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initiative in this useful démarche, interjected that he had been 
moved to action by the interview in the Westminster Gazette with 
a “high authority”—analysed elsewhere—which every one 
believed, or knows, to have been Mr. Lloyd George himself. But 
as the latter had prepared an elaborate attack on Lord Northcliffe, 
which he had, so to speak, to “‘ get off the chest,” he insisted that 
Mr. Kennedy Jones was the puppet of the head of the Northcliffe 
Press, of whom he gave the House a fancy sketch. The orator 
is one of those unhappy beings who, being purely personal himself, 
can never imagine anybody else being anything else. That 
activities so generally condemned as those of which the Rue Nitot 
has been the centre should be disapproved by Lord Northcliffe on 
public grounds is beyond the ken of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
associates. Therefore the House of Commons was asked to 
believe that Lord Northcliffe, having published a manifesto last 
November which was an unsuccessful bid for a seat at the Peace 
Conference, was now “aman. . . labouring under a keen sense 
of disappointment, however unjustified, and however ridiculous 
the expectations may be.” 


A CHANCE reader suddenly coming on this passage in the Official 
Report might suppose that some one was describing Mr. Lloyd 


Whose Portrait? e°rge : 


When a man has deluded himself, and all the people whom he ever permits to go 
near to him help him into the belief that he is the only man who can win the war, 
and he is waiting for the clamour of the multitude that is going to demand his 
presence, there to direct the destinies of the world, and there is not a whisper, not a 
sound, it is rather disappointing. It is unnerving; it is upsetting. Then the war is 
won without him. There must be something wrong. . . . Then, at any rate, he is 
the only man to make peace. The only people who get near him tell him so; con- 
stantly tell him so. Sohe publishes the Peace terms, and he waits for the “call.” 
It does not come. He retreats to sunny climes, waiting, but not a sound reaches 
that far distant shore to call him back to his great task of saving the world. 


This, however, was not a photograph of Mr. Lloyd George, but 
Mr. Lloyd George’s portrait of Lord Northcliffe, for whom he was 
charitably prepared “ to make allowances,” though he could not 
forgive the sowing of dissension between great Allies. According 
to the speaker no one in England takes any notice of the Northcliffe 
Press, but “it is not the case in France. They still believe in 
France that the Times is a serious organ. They do not know that 
it is merely a threepenny edition of the Daily Mail.” Mr. Lloyd 
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George has since had his reply from France. If there be one 
question on which the French are pre-eminently intelligent it is 
in recognizing their true friends. Were France polled to-morrow 
as to who is her best friend, Mr. Lloyd George or Lord Northcliffe, 
the Northcliffe Press or the Downing Street Press, few persons 
would be surprised by the result, except possibly Mr. Lloyd 
George and the sycophants around him. 


ALTHOUGH the inevitable dislocation caused by a great war, followed 
by a somewhat sudden peace, has produced considerable unrest ; 
Bolshevism although our unfortunate country is afflicted by 
inept Government, inflated bureaucracy, childish 
and grotesque regulations and legislation—we cannot agree with 
those who see Bolshevism everywhere in Britain. Our country 
seems to us to be singularly free from this plague, though Lenin 
and Trotsky have some few would-be imitators in Labour circles. 
The mass of the people, however, of both sexes are too sound to 
be under any temptation to follow the Russian lead, knowing as 
they do that the brunt of the experiment would fall on their class, 
asin Russia. Downing Street may have sympathies with Soviets, 
but that Downing Street is not entirely rotten is proved by the 
publication of the remarkable White Paper, analysed elsewhere, 
revealing Russian Bolshevism in its true colours. We would 
earnestly exhort the anti-Bolsheviks in the Ministry to keep 
their end up against their crypto-Bolshevik colleagues. The 
War Cabinet’s action in sending General Smuts on a diplomatic 
mission to Budapest could, by no possibility, do any good, though 
it was calculated to do harm. It was regarded as a great feather 
in the cap of Bolshevism everywhere, and Bela Kun (or Cohen, 
as he is said to be) in particular. Bolshevism and Bochedom are 
the twin enemies of civilization. They thoroughly understand 
one another, but judging by his policy in Paris, our Prime Minister 
understands neither, and unless restrained will compromise 
our country with both. He has evidently not read his own 
White Paper. At this moment Bolshevism is Germany’s greatest 
asset, which she is exploiting for all it is worth from Munich to 
Calcutta. It should be enough for any British statesman that 
Count Brockdorff Rantzau, the Pan-German Foreign Minister of 
the German Republic, recently told a Secret Committee of the 
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National Assembly at Weimar, “ The menace of Bolshevism is a 
good weapon for us against the Allies, and we shall not cease to 
employ it, as at the same time it is not dangerous to Germany. 
. . . We shall import Bolshevism for all our enemies, except, 
alas, I fear, for Frenchmen.’’ The Russian Bolshevists were 
originally set in motion by Germany, as in all likelihood those at 
Budapest and Munich, where Count Rantzau is said to have sent 
some of his best agents provocateurs to raise a big bogy for the 
benefit of the innocents of the Peace Conference. 


Our readers will be glad to hear that the controversy between 
the Inland Revenue and ourselves on the subject of excess profits 
siiatiitiiees : serene ree i: Semana in the Court of 
pr trv Appeal we have receiv ed a courteous intimation 
that the Crown does not intend to carry the case 
to the House of Lords, which we understand might have been 
done at any time within a year from the decision on appeal. 
Thus the Judgment of the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice 
Warrington, and Lord Justice Scrutton, which will be found 
textually at the end of this number, stands. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory from our point of view, as a proposal we made is 
now established law. After the adverse decision of Mr. Justice 
Sankey—holding that the Editor-Proprietorship of the National 
Review was a business and not a profession, and therefore liable 
in full—to save further litigation, we suggested to the other side 
that a proper allowance should be made for Editorial services, 
and excess profits levied on the balance, i.e. the business side of 
the National Review. This was refused, but directly the case was 
opened in the Court of Appeal this very proposal was made from 
the Bench and, of course, accepted by Mr. Finlay on behalf of the 
National Review, but the Solicitor-General did not see his way 
to assent—presumably because it would cover a good many other 
cases. It is this principle of severance between the professional 
and the business aspects of the National Review which forms the 
basis of their Lordships’ unanimous Judgment. Needless to say, 
the last thing we desired was to evade any taxation due from 
the Review, but we could not acquiesce in the denial of a salary 
to its industrious Editor merely because he is burdened with the 
responsibilities of Proprietorship. 
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In 1791, when the French Revolution was moving on to the 
Republic and to anarchy with great strides, Thomas Paine dedi- 
cated his Rights of Man to “ George Washington, President of 
the United States of America.” He extolled, in terms curiously 
resembling Japanese forms of piety towards the Mikado, that 
“exemplary virtue”? by which the Virginian hero had “so 
eminently contributed to establish ’’ the ‘“‘ Principles of Freedom.” 
He prayed that those Rights might become universal, and that 
Washington might “ enjoy the happiness of seeing the New World 
regenerate the Old.” Now, after one hundred and twenty-eight 
- we are looking on somewhat anxiously, with admiration 
ut not without searchings of heart, while another American 
President of exemplary virtue crosses the ocean and instals himself 
in Paris, bent on the very task of regenerating our hemisphere 
which the first of his line, though invited thereunto by an all- 
hoping idealist, did not take in hand. 

Idealism, or call it faith in the future, is the American creed. 
By faith Columbus discovered the New World ; by faith millions 
have colonized and civilized it, reaping a full reward. No wonder 
that hope springs immortal in breasts which have not been 


_ chilled by remembrance of dead empires and never-ending wars, 


or by the spectacle of ruins such as now cumber the ground in 
France, Belgium, and Serbia. To the native American, castles, 
abbeys, and kings are a sort of fairy-tale, the delight of tourists, 
but merely figuring in their eyes as an enchanted past. While to 
Europeans memory cannot cease to be a motive-power, and 
sare super vias antiquas, to stand on the old paths, is loyalty, is 
even religion, how different was the mood in which reformers like 
Paine hastened to break with altars and thrones for the sake of 
to-morrow! To-morrow, they said, would bring everlasting peace, 
if we could only shake off our sleep, cast away old delusions, 
and have faith in Man. This was the root of Democracy, or 
government by the people—trust in their common sense and 
their sense of justice. On the whole, who must be answerable 
for the world’s history ? Never the people ; always their crowned 
and sceptred rulers. The way to perpetual peace could not be 
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a road of kings ; it was the way of the average man and woman, 
the American way. 

And yet Washington held aloof from adventures in the Old 
World. Among his dying bequests to the nation which he had 


raised up was a warning against “entangling alliances” grave § 


enough to bind all his successors until, most reluctantly, Dr. Wilson 
consented the other day to speak of the United States as an All 
of the Entente, after nearly two years of close co-operation wilh 
our fleets and armies. During the Napoleonic era what was the 
attitude of liberty-loving American statesmen? They bought 
Louisiana from the First Consul in 1803, which meant. that 
France gave up every pretension to colonies in the Wester 
Hemisphere. They laid down as a principle involving what is 
now termed the “ freedom of the seas ” that “ the flag covers the 
cargo’; and in defence of such maritime claims they went to 
war with Great Britain at the height of a world-crisis hardly less 
vital than we have ourselves encountered, when if Napoleon had 
come out victorious freedom in Europe would have breathed its 
last. One singular consequence was that the veterans of Welling- 
ton, who should have fought at Waterloo, found themselves 
campaigning in America, where they lost some of their laurels. 
By a portentous neutrality first, and then by actual hostilities, 
the Great Republic helped Napoleon’s attack upon the one 
country where liberty was at home and would increase in power 
by and by. This remarkable and unexpected recoil of Idealism 
upon itself deserves to be noted. We have witnessed the like of 
it with stupor and perhaps a little rage since 1914, in many 
Liberals, conscientious objectors, and extreme reformers, of whom 
the murderous parody may be studied at Moscow and Petrograd. 
It is a recurring danger, as J will try to illustrate in the sequel. 
But looking back on American past policy, we observe that its 
governing principle was to keep far from the system of Europe, 
as a thing utterly foreign to it. And the temper of detachment 
became with Americans, even when travelling abroad, so habitual 
that men like Hawthorne contemplated not only the Europe of 
absolute governments, but their “Old Home” with feelings 
which would have well befitted their arrival on earth from another 
planet. Politically, they were Martians. 

To the same temper, quickened by the revolt of her colonies 
from Spain, was owing the celebrated if somewhat vague rendering 
of noli me tangere, applied by the Monroe doctrine to the whole 
of America beyond actual occupation on the part of European 
States. President Monroe decbaibe them to extend their control, 
to attempt fresh colonizing, or to interfere in any way with 4 
continent which had cast off their yoke. His decision, following 
that of Washington against leagues and confederacies, did nothing 
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less than create a permanent balance—the word is Canning’s, but 
the act was Monroe’s—whereby the two worlds hung separate in 
the political heavens, and each turned on its own centre. When 
Napoleon III wanted to recognize the Southern States, and 
asked on that fatal Mexican expedition, he paid the topmost 
price for meddling with a doctrine more sacred across the Atlantic 
than his diplomacy could comprehend. Once for all young 
America had done with old Europe. Her “free latch-string ”’ 
might be lifted by any emigrants, however mean, in those days. 
The torrent of Middle and Eastern Europeans, fleeing from 
poverty and oppression, kept pouring in until a new nation began 
to reveal its perplexing lineaments; but the country absorbed 
and transmuted all who came. America led the wide-world- 
movement of peoples, teaching them her ideals, and not being 
taught by them. This, I believe, is altogether new in history, 
that a young country should lift those who enter it to a higher 
degree of civilization, not only physical but moral. It is a fact 
which affords the true account of Mr. Wilson’s voyage and pro- 
e. He comes amongst us as the Apostle of America to a 
world which has gone down in ruin. 
— But he comes ; and thereby he reverses the traditional policy 
dating from Washington himecf. Does he also repeal the Monroe 
Doctrine? For the dualism of more than a century which 
divided the two hemispheres he substitutes a monism uniting 
them; instead of a Balance of Power he proclaims the League 
of Nations—of all nations. The proudest title ever given to 
Wellington was “ Liberator of Europe,’ which in a very noble 
sense he deserved. Mr. Wilson bears no title except while he is 
President ; next year he may be lost in the ranks to which he 
will return. Yet he has achieved far more than the victor of 
Waterloo. He sent his ultimatum not to a single Napoleon, but 
to absolute government, or, as he said, to autocracy ; and behold 
it was obeyed. The Tsardom, like the Chinese dynasty, fell by 
its own weight before he came to the centre of the stage. But as 
m some Eastern story of magic, no sooner did he announce that 
he would not make peace with any of the authors of the war 
than they recognized their doom, and the people they had mis- 
governed forsook them. In the year 1848, kings, it was remarked 
satirically, did not so much abdicate as “sneak off, like a gang 
of coiners surprised by the police.” In 1918—seventy years 
afterwards—what we saw was even more ignominious; the 
crowned heads sank down silently into a crowd which hardly 
looked at them; and the Kaiser took refuge as a mere civilian 
and average bourgeois amid the fogs of Holland. All these things 
came to pass at Mr. Wilson’s bidding ; for I cannot be persuaded 
that the Cabinets of Europe would have demanded, and much 
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less have executed, a judgment so unconditioned upon royalties 
who were all branches of one great kinsfolk. That judgment [ 
should be dated from the Capitol at Washington, and hung | 
beside the Declaration of Independence. This was, indeed, to 
regenerate the Old World. 

Yes, truly it was so; but now the people claimed their share, 
the Peace which, as they told one another passionately, the 
American deliverer had promised them. Emperors and kings 
were gone ; let a peace be made at once, and made for ever. The — 
day of Idealism triumphant had surely dawned. There is no 
mistaking the attitude of Central and Eastern Europe towards 
President Wilson. These nations regard him, in the words of a 
qualified observer, as embodying American sentiment; and to 
them America stands out as ‘a fair, unselfish, and democratic 
arbitrator, aloof from their rivalries, untainted by the disease [|  jnt 
which has infected their civilization.” Neither France nor | eq, 
England holds the supreme place in the hopes or the confidence [| he 
of those millions who were until the autumn of 1918 still subjects, | tioy 
willing or unwilling, of the Central Empires. We who belong to | [gs 
the Entente are charged with ambition, thoughts of revenge, of | 
secret diplomacy. And President Wilson shines forth as “the Am 
Angel of Peace, who will never take back his comforting pledges, 
“No victory, no indemnity” ; who has the skill to distinguish } Ha, 
between a helpless people and their guilty rulers; and whose § Qp 

rojected League of Nations will open its arms to Teutons, |) eye 
ulgarians, and Turks, provided they accept the principles of § tioy 
human brotherhood. peai 

So far the Idealist, not unfaithfully rendered, I hope, in the § oth 
foregoing considerations. How very serious they are, and how } Rye 
deserving of the best thought we can bring to bear on them, will [| gha; 
not be disputed. We must agree with Mr. Philip Gibbs, whom ro 
I have just been quoting, that ““ America has the supreme chance ut 
of any Power in the world to-day.” The question is,can America, )) digr 
or will she, take it? For, to speak as candidly as so momentous [ excg 
a problem requires, that chance or choice has fallen to our friends } and 
in the New World when they were no more expecting it than our FF cage 
untaught democracies in England, France, and Italy were expecti men 
the fnghtful catastrophe which has maimed and impoverish abol 
them. “American people whom I have met,” says the distin- § of a 
guished correspondent again, “‘ do not realize this immense power Jf) orde 
of their mission; nor do they understand that to the European } affir 
masses President Wilson speaks for America herself.” On this § woy 
cue enter the Realist. He bids the President mark that a triple § Balg 
audience waits on his words, and with by no means a single § ther 
mind—the Home audience, the victorious Entente, the vanquished | mat; 
Centrals. Does Mr. Wilson propose to satisfy all three? Let 
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him take as their respective voices, Monroe, Clemenceau, Erz- 
berger, and compare the demands put forward in each case. 
Monroe, by the lips of not a few disciples, asks for the United 
States immunity from European complications. Clemenceau, 
who insisted on “ victory,” ca Mr. Wilson’s interlude of 
Quakerism, now declares that France must have security against 
invasion. Erzberger pleads for amnesty, to the full extent of the 
Greek forensic term. “Forgive and forget,” he exclaims, “ all 
that Teutons, Turks, or Bulgars have been accused of perpetrating ; 
grant economic as well as military peace ; exact from Germany 
no more by way of indemnity than will enable her to enter the 
League of Nations on terms of perfect self-respect; then the 
famous Fourteen Points will become foundations of a world-order 
far excelling any that the ages have enjoyed.” 

When the whole argument here lightly sketched is well seen 
into, we shall perceive that for Mr. Wilson the problem is how to’ 
reconcile with his ideal League the requirements, which cannot 
be set aside, of a working Balance of Power. His own declara- 
tions, rather contrary to his intention, prove so much. The 

e is to be a supreme Court open to all States and capable 
of binding them by its decisions, a Court moulded on that of the 
American Republic at Washington, with an effective sanction ; 


| otherwise it will sink down to a glorified debating society and 


Hague Tribunal which no Government need take into account. 
On the other hand, “ national sovereignty ”’ is not to be impaired ; 
every distinct people may exercise the right of “ self-determina- 
tion’ ; and, unless I mistake, in the final conjunctures by which 
peace and war come up for an ultimatum, unanimity of votes, 
other than those of the parties in dispute, will be required in the 


_ Executive Council. Now, so long as the matters debated do not 


sharply touch the honour or conscience of either party, these 
odes may attain their object, which is peace by agreement. 
ut where a nation believes that its existence is at stake or its 
dignity in peril, how can we suppose it will yield to anything 
except the force of arms? Did the Supreme Court at Washington 
and its well-known judgment on the Fugitive Slave Laws in the 
case of Dred Scott, prevent the North from flouting that judg- 
ment, or from coercing the South by war until slavery was 
abolished ? And how indefinitely greater would be the difficulty 
of a peace by agreement between European Powers of the first 
order than it was in the case of North and South! I am not 
afirming that for the League of Nations every such problem 
would be insoluble; but I do say that under any League the 
Balance, though scorned by Mr. Wilson, would persist while 
there was peace and be thrown out by war; and that no diplo- 
matic arrangements, howsoever cunning, will get rid of the 
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differences between various “ Mights of Man,’”’ which necessitate 
an equilibrium unless war is to be without end. 

There is not a nation but has its Monroe doctrine, its noli_ me 
tangere. And each reserves to the conscience that makes it a 
nation some Palladium or sacred right in defence of which it will 
suffer unto death. Who doubts the enthusiasm of Americans 
where great humanitarian ideals are concerned? Yet for more 
than thirty months President Wilson watched the world’s agon 
from afar, kept on terms with Berlin, and proposed war at length 
on grounds which were, first of all, set in the honour violated by 
German sabotage in American cities, and the ships and citizens 
of the United States destroyed by German submarines. Over 
that superb fifth act in the Capitol at Washington floated the 
flag of Idealism ; but a real cogent interest was needed before the 
sword of Jonathan leaped from its scabbard. The plain truth is 
‘that a nation will not go to war for an idea till the idea has been 
made concrete, a thing men see and touch, in definite acts—by the 
heroism of its sons or the assault of its enemies; and even then 
opportunity must open the door. When historians write the 


latest chapters of England’s behaviour towards Belgium on one | 
side, towards Armenia on the other, though principles did not | 
vary, yet a clear difference will come into view. I cannot follow | 
up this instructive contrast ; the lesson it affords is patent. But | 


consider the case of France and England down to August 2, 1914, 
when a Liberal Cabinet, enthusiastic humanitarians all of them, 
were in power. Germany was preaching and was arming the 
doctrine of brute force, her cannon pointed against Paris from 
Metz, her fleet growing every day to achieve the downfall of the 
British Empire. Did the menace of autocracy stir into opposition 
our ultra-democratic Government ? Far from it, we were told to 
sleep in our beds. 

And why? Because Britain was safe. What of France! 
Not so much as a line guaranteeing her by land or sea. The 
Entente was just a platonic friendship between two democratic 
nations, and no more. But had an alliance, if only a defensive 
one, come into being after Algeciras, the Great War would probably 
be waiting still among possibilities. 

Facts of so telling a character drive threatened peoples to 
prefer the security which strong frontiers and fortresses strategi- 
cally situated give, with reciprocal leagues among friends rather 
than Hague Tribunals, however magnified. Take the position of 
France and Italy, supposing Mr. Wilson’s Areopagus to have 
been set up. Why should the new Germany with her eighty 
millions of subjects not strike suddenly at these Latin Powers 
while the various Councils of the League spend their time in 
exchanging notes and submitting them to the sovereign States 
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which would be called upon to intervene? Cosa fatta, capo ha, 
says the old Tuscan proverb. Would not the lugubrious farce of 
July 1914 be acted over again? Would England be ready ? 
Would America dispatch her troops—if she had any to spare— 
without delay to the scene of combat ? Whatever we may hope 
in such a conjuncture, our Latin friends can hardly be requested 
to trust a mere League while Germany, unrepentant, meditates 
revenge. Equally true it is that England suspects the “ freedom 
of the seas ” to be little else than a polite intimation by force of 
which her flag shall disappear from the ocean gateways, her 
Dreadnoughts be strictly rationed, her right of blockade (the 
weapon that has beaten Germany) reduced to the right of observ- 
ing provision-ships sailing gallantly on to feed the enemy. With 
a smile on his lips President Wilson has declared the question of 
such freedom obsolete, since under the League there will no longer 
be neutrals. The existence of the British Empire, we must reply, 
depends on British supremacy in the waters that bathe its shores 
and connect its portions; to stake it on a formula which means 
so much or so little would be folly indeed. Thus all the Western 
Allies are bound already in chains which need no manufacture 
and which can dispense with gilding. They form a sure League 
of Peace among themselves. The wildest of dreamers will not 
anticipate wars of aggression from the Entente. To this extent, 
therefore, President Wilson’s hopes had been fully accomplished 
before he came to Europe. Will America join in? So much the 
better. 

But a vast and formidable enterprise opens in front of him 
which, so far as my observation permits me to judge, he has not 
even begun to attack. All his preaching, its poetic resonances 
and wealth of chosen words, have been lavished on us who believed 
in Humanity long ere the Germans taught us to do so per anti- 
phrasin, by their policy of “ frightfulness.”” The like has happened 
again and again during the war. No remonstrance could be too 
vehement for the use of certain men who gloried in love of peace, 
while directed to the Allies; we were exhorted to show ourselves 
Christians of the Quaker pattern and straightway hostilities would 
end as by word of command. Why did not these Apostles turn 
to the Kaiser with his General Staff? They wanted, among 
other acts of surrender on England’s part, the Blockade lifted, an 
act which would have made the war as long as Germany chose 
to hold out. Let the genial President now take in hand the con- 
version of what still calls itself the German Empire, and of 
Bolshevik Russia. Unless converted, how should either of them 
be admitted into the League? Imagine them both inside it ; 
their alliance”against;the Entente”would require no protocol ; by 
instinct and interest one destructive plan of campaign would 
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draw them together. The Teuton hates democracy, the Bolshevik 
has drowned liberty in blood ; their common enemy, the bourgeois 
with his representative Government, is English, French, Italian, 
but also, if not more than all, American. Is it possible that speeches 
in Berlin or Weimar, and tragic comedians of the type illustrated 
by Scheidemann, have persuaded Mr. Wilson to accept the 
German peace manceuvres as proving the German spirit changed, 
Kultur humanized, and the conquerors of Germany forgiven ? 
A brief reading in Heine or the German War-Book would teach 
him to be on his guard. The Teuton, says Heine, has not yet 
forgiven Charles of Anjou for executing Conradin of Hohenstauffen 
on the scaffold at Naples in 1268, six hundred and fifty years 
ago. It isan allegory witha moral. We had better look realities 
in the face. All who are now living will have passed away before 
the German tribes accept their defeat as final and the Empire— 
Holy Roman and Hapsburg or Protestant Prussian and Hohen- 
zollern—ceases to haunt their blood-stained dreams. They will 
teach their children still that Frederick Barbarossa waits in 
Kyffhiuser the centuries through for the sound of battle to 
awaken him, Deutschland’s last great battle of the West. How 
is a little gentle Idealism brought from New England to transform 


in the twinkling of an eye those Germans to whom war was the — 


normal and noble state of man, while peace was its preparation, 
from the time of Marius, Cesar, Tacitus, down to Hindenburg ? 
We shall be wise to write in our memoranda, public and private, 
that Germany is irreconcilable. ° 

Consequences of infinite moment hang upon the view we take, 
even while I am writing. President Wilson would shrink from 
playing the part of an advocatus diaboli ; nor is it well that he 
should be termed by angry critics our “ candid friend.’ He has 
done great things and thought great thoughts. Where he seems 
weak is in applying to the German people, who are neither inno- 
cent nor penitent, the formule of an ideal democracy. He holds 
with Thomas Paine that “ monarchical sovereignty,” at least 
when absolute, is “the enemy of mankind and the source of 
misery.”” Abolish the monarch, make the nation sovereign, and 
“the cause of wars in Europe would be taken away.” Such 
philosophy is at once speculative and amateur. The world moves 
on differences ; polarity is the law of life, and political monism 
sins against it. In any case, the grouping of nations dependent 
on their resources and fixed ideas is likely to be shaped for another 
half century, not by the League of Nations with its academic 
dialogues, but by the real Balance of Power. In that combina- 
tion if America will bind herself to stand with what is now the 
Entente, she may compel Germany to keep the peace, not by 
eloquent discourses, but by the constantly active energies of more 


a 
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than a hundred millions prepared to go to war on behalf of their 
ideals. This, certainly, may prove to be America’s mission in 
the future. She can then, without further exhortation, persuade 
Germany to lay the lesson of things as they really are to heart ; 
who knows whether conversion will not follow? Two things in 
my opinion ought not to be done, the one as needless, the other 
as founded on deluding dreams. There is no call to preach 
Humanity in Western Europe; it is our creed, which we are 
striving more and more to bring into our national conduct. And 
to give Germans, Bulgarians, and Turks the means of hurting us 
fatally by admitting them as equals in our League, where they 
could limit and cripple the legitimate resources of our defence 
against them, would be to convert our alliance into a Suicide 
Club. Let us beware of the Teuton and his confederate the 
Bolshevik. They are bent upon the ruin of the liberal, the 
ideal, West. Shall we disarm in their presence ? 

Of the argument here proposed the plain sum may be set down 
thus: President Wilson, breaking with history in both hemi- 
spheres, bids the world embark on a career of Idealism untempered 
by experience, and regardless of dangers to Europe as it really 
stands, to face the future. I call a system which overlooks these 
facts not human but “ Martian.” It is pure speculation in 
politics, therefore likely to come to grief. Moreover, so long as 
the United States cling to the Monroe Doctrine, no universal 
League is possible except in name. Lastly, if America declines 
to take a share in the consequences, economic and military, 
of so novel an arrangement, one of two things must happen: 
either the League’s ‘‘ mandates” will fall to the ground or they 
will have to be executed by the Entente alone. In other words, 
the Balance of Power corresponds to forces and interests duly 
weighed; but Mr. Wilson’s Monism will prove to be a legal 
fiction on both sides of the “ estranging sea.’ 

WILu1aM Barry 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA * 


THEIR RELATIONS UNDER THE EMPIRE, THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, AND 
THE BOLSHEVIKS 


WuEN I entered the Diplomatic Service, forty-three years ago, 
I, like the majority of our countrymen, regarded Russia as the 
traditional enemy of Great Brita, for the Crimean War, in 
which, as the late Lord Salisbury once said, we had put our 
money on the wrong horse, had left behind it a legacy of mutual 
enmity and suspicion. I have since become an ardent advocate 
of Russo-British friendship, and if we study the history of the 
three centuries which preceded that war, we shall see that 
friendship with Russia was the rule rather than the exception. 
The seed of that friendship was sown in the sixteenth century, 
when Richard Chancellor, in his adventurous voyage of discovery 
of a northern passage to the Kast, landed at Archangel and 
obtained from the Tsar, Ivan the Terrible, at Moscow, a charter 
for the Russian company that established regular commercial 
intercourse between England and Russia. Ivan, indeed, was so 
taken with the idea of close co-operation with England that he 
even aspired to the hand of Queen Elizabeth. At the end of the 
next century we find Peter the Great studying shipbuilding at 
Deptford, and not only seeking counsel from King William III on 
political matters, but taking into his service, as expert advisers 
on military and naval questions, two Scotsmen—Patrick Gordon 
and Admiral Bruce. Under Catherine the Great our relations 
with Russia were as a rule friendly and normal, though Pitt was 
at one time so alarmed by her victories over the Turks that he 
seriously thought of dispatching a fleet to Turkey’s assistance. It 
was, however, during the reign of Alexander I that the two 
countries were really drawn together, and during the Napoleonic 
Wars they were, except for the five years which followed the 
Treaty of Tilsit, not only friends but brothers-in-arms. Both 
Alexander and George III spoke of this alliance.as founded on a 
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community of interests that should render it inviolable, while the 
latter in conversation with Count Vorontzov, the Russian Ambas- 
sador in London, declared that every good Englishman must be a 
good Russian, and every good Russian a good Englishman. After 
Alexander’s death the two countries gradually drifted apart 
owing to a supposed antagonism of interests which, as Count 
Nesselrode wrote at the time, existed rather in the imagination 
than in reality. The Crimean War caused a breach between them 
which it took fifty years to bridge over, but in 1907 an agreement 
was signed at St. Petersburg that constituted the first step 
towards a Russo-British understanding. 

That agreement, however, restricted as it was to maintaining 
Persia’s integrity and independence, and to delimiting the respec- 
tive spheres of influence of Great Britain and Russia in that 
country, did not remove all causes of friction between the two 
Governments, as they frequently disagreed as regarded the mode 
of its application. Persia, indeed, still remained the apple of 
discord between them, whereas in Europe, about which there was 
no written agreement, their interests were more or less identical 
and collaboration was easier. The whole history of the Balkan 
Wars of 1912 to 1913 was to prove this ; for it was mainly thanks 
to the loyal collaboration of Sir Edward Grey, as he then was, 
and of M. Sazonoff that the Great Powers were not drawn into 
the conflict. M. Sazonoff, however, contended that, owing to 
the lack of solidarity in the ranks of the Triple Entente, Germany 
had been able to exploit the situation to her own advantage, and 
that she would continue to do so until it was brought home to 
her that, in the event of war, she would have to face the combined 
forces of France, Great Britain, and Russia. He, therefore, 
advocated the conversion of the Triple Entente into a defensive 
alliance as a preventive measure. Immediately after the presen- 
tation of the Austrian ultimatum at Belgrade he employed the 
same argument, and urged H.M. Government to declare at once 
their complete solidarity with France and Russia as the only 
hope of averting war. This, as I told him, H.M. Government 
could not do; and even had they done so, it would have made 
no difference. It was too late. Germany was so determined on 
war that I know as a fact that on the day on which she delivered 
her final ultimatum at St. Petersburg a high official at the German 
Foreign Office told a representative of a neutral Power that the 
only thing which his Government feared was its acceptance by 
Russia. 

When I first arrived at St. Petersburg at the end of 1910, 
Russia and Great Britain were newly made friends over whom 
still hung the shadow of past differences and misunderstandings. 
Our entrance into the war converted a loosely worded agreement 
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into an alliance which the blood shed in a common cause should 
have cemented for all time. The victories of the Russian armies 
in the first months of the war gained our unstinted admiration 
and created, so to say, a “* boom ” in all things Russian. Russia, 
with her inexhaustible man-power and her vast natural resources, 
was indeed an invaluable ally at a moment when the forces of 
the Allies in the West were being pressed back almost to the 
gates of Paris; but the weak points in her armour were soon to 
be disclosed. She had entered the war heavily handicapped. All 
power was vested in an incompetent Government that could 
neither conduct the war with efficiency nor organize the country’s 
vast natural resources. Her factories and transport services 
were deficient, and could neither furnish nor distribute the supplies 
required by the army and the civil population, while she was cut 
off from the outside world save during a few months of the year. 
The Government relied almost entirely on Russia’s man-power, 
and it was only by a reckless sacrifice of life that she won her 
early victories. Soon, owing to the shortage of shells, rifles, and 
munitions, the army was left almost defenceless before the enemy, 
and many of the troops had to fight with sticks and stones. As 
disaster succeeded disaster in the field, the enthusiasm with which 
the nation had responded to the Emperor’s call to arms gradually 
cooled, while German agents tried to sow dissensions between the 
Allies by accusing us of having pushed Russia into the war and 
of leaving her to bear the brunt of it. Though I had frequently 
to reply to such attacks and to explain the part which the British 
Army and Navy were playing, the anti-British feeling which they 
aroused was centred to a great extent in Petrograd. During a 
journey which I made to the Crimea early in 1916, I everywhere 
received convincing proofs of the warm sympathy felt there for 
our country, while my visit to Moscow on Empire Day of the 
same year was made the occasion of a great demonstration of 
friendship for Great Britain. In conferring on me the freedom 
of the city—an honour bestowed on only eight Russians and one 
American before me—and in making me an honorary member of 
the university, the town of Moscow—where, as it is commonly 
said, the heart of Russia throbs and beats—proclaimed with no 
uncertain voice the warmth of Russia’s feelings for us. It was, 
therefore, but natural that I should regard the welcome given me 
as pledge of lasting mutual friendship. I was, however, too 
sanguine in my forecasts, for it constituted rather the high-water 
mark of that friendship, and the tide was soon to flow in another 
direction. 
The appalling losses suffered by the army, and the privations 
which the scarcity of all the first necessaries of life were inflicting 
on the civil population, had entirely discredited the Government 
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in the eyes of the people, who desired to see the conduct of the 
war entrusted to men who enjoyed their confidence. On taking 
over the command of the army after the fall of Warsaw, the 
Emperor had gone so far in the way of meeting these wishes as 
to replace a few of his reactionary Ministers by more liberal- 
minded men, while he had further aroused hopes for the future 
by personally attending the opening sitting of the Duma for the 
first time in the history of that chamber. “These hopes, however, 
were stillborn. As the military situation, which had been so 
critical in the preceding year, improved, the reactionaries once 
more gained the ascendant, and one after another of the new 
Ministers was sacrificed. The position of Sazonoff, the Foreign 
Minister, who had been throughout one of the pillars of our 
alliance, and an advocate of a more liberal policy, still seemed 
secure, as he had but recently, thanks to the Emperor’s support, 
scored a striking success over his reactionary colleagues on the 
Polish question. One evening late in July, I was surprised by 
the visit of a high Russian official who had come to tell me that, 
unless immediate action was taken, Sazcnofi would be dismissed 
and replaced by Stiirmer. So alarmed was I at this prospect 
that I took the unprecedented course of telegraphing direct to the 
Emperor at Headquarters, beseeching His Majesty not to add to 
the difficulties with which the Allies were confronted in so many 
quarters, by removing a Minister who had rendered them such 
signal services in the past, and who possessed their entire con- 
fidence. Unfortunately, as subsequent events were to prove, 
more powerful influences than mine prevailed, and the Emperor 
declined to reconsider his decision. 

A reactionary with pro-German sympathies, bent solely on his 
own advancement, Stiirmer had never viewed with favour the 
idea of an alliance with the democratic Governments of the 
West, for fear that it might serve as a channel through which 
liberal ideas might penetrate into Russia. He at once took 
advantage of the fact that the Emperor, since he had committed 
the fatal mistake of taking over the command of the army, was 
too absorbed by military matters to give his attention to the 
proper government of his country, and, by treating the Empress 
as if she were Regent, Stiirmer was able through her influence to 
direct the course of Russian policy. That policy Was In some six 
months’ time to lead Russia to Revolution, though Stiirmer 
himself had fallen before the Revolution actually took place. As 
one reactionary Minister followed another public reséntment 
found expression in the most outspoken speeches; and in all 
parts of the Empire voices were raised in condemnation of the 
dark forces behind the throne which were ruling and ruining 
Russia. Rasputin’s assassination, which was the outcome of this 
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popular resentment, did but render the Emperor more obdurate, 
while Protopopoff, on whose shoulders Stiirmer’s mantle had 
fallen, adopted a policy of wanton provocation which fanned the 
flame of disaffection and revolt that was smouldering under- 
ground. It must, however, be clearly understood that the leaders 
of the Duma, who had been combating the occult forces of reaction, 
did not organize the Revolution. It was to secure a more efficient 
conduct of the war that they were persistent in their demands 
for a Government that enjoyed the nation’s confidence, but it 
had never been their intention to provoke an explosion which 
might, on the contrary, seriously compromise its success. The 
Revolution, as a matter of fact, was not the work of any secret 
political society, nor was it carried out on any carefully thought- 
out plan. It was the spontaneous act of a people worn out by 
sufferings and privations, whose patience and powers of endurance 
were at last exhausted. It began with the looting of a few 
bakers’ shops and ended with the mutiny of one after another of 
the regiments of the Petrograd garrison. The Emperor was kept 
in ignorance by those in his entourage of the gravity of the 
situation, and instead of at once coming to Petrograd and making 
concessions to his people, he sent troops to repress the mutiny, 
and, by so doing, he lost his throne. 

I have been accused by the Germans of having played an 
active part in the Revolution, and, though I have more than once 
contradicted this ridiculous story, a new version of it has recently 
been circulated by some of the Russian émigrés in Scandinavia to 
the effect that, acting under instructions from my Government, I 
gave the Revolutionary Party my moral and financial support 
with the express purpose of leading Russia to perdition. No sane 
person is likely to credit such an infamous lie, which brands its 
authors as German propagandists; and all true Russians who 
know my warm feelings for their country will believe me when 
I say that, even had my Government ever contemplated so 
suicidal a policy, I would have resigned sooner than carry it out. 

So far from having promoted the Revolution I had persistently 
tried to prevent it by urging the Emperor to steer a more liberal 
course. I did so in the interests of the Emperor himself, for 
whom as a true friend and loyal ally of this country I had a 
sincere and respectful affection ; I did so in the interests of the 
Allies, to whom it was of vital importance to keep Russia in the 
war; and I did so in the interests of Russia herself, who with 
some 75 per cent. of her population illiterate, was not ripe for 
such a sudden change, and for whom the safest course was to 
advance step by step towards parliamentary government by a 
process of gradual evolution. 

In January 1917 I made a supreme effort to persuade the 
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Emperor of his danger. I told him how German agents were 
using those in his immediate entourage as their unconscious tools 
to induce him to pursue a reactionary policy. I implored him to 
dismiss Protopopoff and to regain the confidence of his people by 
selecting a Prime Minister whom they trusted. I had, I added, 
come to warn him, just as I should warn a friend whom I saw 
walking on a dark night along a path that ended in a precipice, 
and to beseech him to turn aside before it was too late from a 
path that would lead him to revolution and disaster, and to choose 
the road that would bring him to victory and to peace both at 
home and abroad. Though he thanked me for having his interests 
so much at heart, the Emperor was too much under the influence 
of others to heed my warning ; while he honestly believed that it 
was his duty to hand down the autocracy, which he had inherited 
from his ancestors, intact to his son. 

When the Revolution swept away the whole Imperial edifice 
beyond all possibility of reconstruction I, like many others, 
hoped at first that it would mark the dawn of a new era, that it 
would break down the barrier that had separated the British 
democracy from the Russian autocracy, and that it would make 
for a more efficient conduct of the war. These hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. The Provisional Government, formed imme- 
diately after the Revolution, was never master in its own house, 
and was from the outset overshadowed by the Soviet—or Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Council—whose first act was to destroy the 
discipline of the army by forbidding soldiers to salute their 
officers, and by transferring the disciplinary powers of the latter 
to committees of soldiers. The whole history of the next eight 
months is that of a struggle between these two rival bodies, and 
it was from the objective standpoint of how that struggle would 
affect the war that I watched the situation. In informing the 
Provisional Government of their official recognition by His 
Majesty’s Government I warned them that, unless discipline was 
restored in the army, and order maintained in the rear, Russia’s 
new-won liberties would not long survive, and I more than once 
repeated this warning to Kerensky when he was Prime Minister. 
My relations with the members of the successive Provisional 
Governments were always most friendly, but it was impossible to 
reconcile the view taken of the war by the Socialist Ministers 
with the policy of the Allied Governments. The majority of the 
former regarded a well-disciplined army as a dangerous weapon 
that might one day be turned against the Revolution, while they 
moana’ that the war could be ended by detaching the German 
proletariat from their Government without our first defeating the 
German armies in the field. The whole nation, moreover—both 
army and people—had suffered so terribly that they were war- 
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weary, while Bolshevik agitators were completing the demoraliza- 
tion of the army by telling the soldiers that they were being sent 
to a senseless butchery to satisfy the Imperialistic appetites of 
the Allies. Had Kerensky and Korniloff worked loyally together 
the situation might have been saved, but the differences between 
them were too deep-rooted. Korniloff believed, and rightly, that 
without discipline an army was but an armed rabble, and that 
order could not be maintained in the rear without severe repressive 
measures. Kerensky, on the other hand, shrank from repression 
as savouring of the methods of the old Imperial regime, and 
believed rather in the efficacy of moral suasion. Though much 
has been written on the subject of their quarrel, it is still difficult 
to apportion the share of blame attaching to each; but their 
final rupture destroyed the last hope which I had entertained of 
keeping Russia in the war. From that time onward Kerensky 
ceased to be master of the situation. He had let slip the unique 
occasion which their abortive rising in July had given him, of 
suppressing the Bolsheviks once and for all: and that occasion 
never returned. Up to the very last, however, he believed that 
he was strong enough to deal with them ; but when the blow fell 
his Government collapsed like a house of cards. 

With the advent of the Bolsheviks to power we entered on a 
new phase of Russo-British relations, for, while the majority of 
the people have remained true to us at heart, their de facto 
Government defied us from the very first. They misrepresented 
our every action; they threw on us the responsibility for the 
war ; they addressed a fiery appeal to our Indian fellow-subjects, 
inciting them to revolt; they opened negotiations with our 
enemies contrary to the Agreement of December 1914; they 
disbanded their army while those negotiations were still pro- 
ceeding, and, after swearing that they would never make peace, 
unless it was a peace without annexations and contributions, they 
finally purchased it on Germany’s terms. Subsequently they 
raided the Embassy, murdered Captain Cromie, and imprisoned a 
number of innocent British subjects under conditions that recalled 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. Our Embassy staff, our consular 
officers, and the majority of our subjects have consequently one 
after another had to leave Russia. 

From the very first Lenin had proclaimed the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the necessity of pursuing a policy of ruthless 
suppression, not only against the propertied classes, but also 
against the other Socialist groups who had refused to march 
with him. He dissolved the Constituent Assembly because, in 
spite of their efforts to manipulate the elections, oe Bolsheviks 
were outvoted in it by nearly two to one; he suppressed the 
liberty of the Press and of public meetings, and packed the 
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municipal councils in the large towns with his creatures. He is 
a fanatic who has treated Russia as a pawn in his game, and has 
used her as a stepping-stone to the realization of his dream of a 
Socialist millennium and of a universal communistic State. To 
attain this end he has not hesitated to betray and ruin his country, 
to exterminate all its best elements, to deluge it in blood, and to 
reduce it to a state of organized anarchy. He has been through- 
out the directing brain of the movement, while Trotsky and the 
other commissaries are but its executive officers; he has taken 
money from Germany and accepted the assistance of German 
agents to organize his forces, but he has done this for a set purpose, 
and is not, like many of his followers, a paid German agent. 

The first task that confronted Lenin was to give practical 
effect to the promises with which he had won over the peasants 
and workmen to his side. The land-hunger of the former—the 
most important factor in the situation—had to be satisfied, and 
he accordingly issued a decree confiscating all Crown and Church 
lands and private estates. The peasants thereupon proceeded to 
seize and divide them up. When, however, the Government a 
few months later decreed the socialization of all lands, and 
declared all agricultural machinery, cattle, etc., State property, 
the peasant proprietors, who in Siberia and to a lesser extent in 
Russia hold a considerable amount of freehold property, became 
seriously alarmed. They had, moreover, refused to sell their 
grain for worthless paper money at the minimum price fixed by 
the Government, and on the latter trying to requisition it by 
force, peasant risings occurred in the Moscow Government, which 
were brutally repressed. In order still further to coerce them 
the Government appointed Poverty Committees, armed with rifles 
and machine-guns, in most of the rural districts. The result has 
been that the peasants, who some eight months ago were nearly 
all Bolsheviks, have now completely turned round and are longing 
for the restoration of order, so as to be able to barter their grain 
fer the commodities which they so much need. 

The transfer of the control of the factories to committees of 
workmen, that followed the nationalization of industries, has also 
been attended with disastrous consequences for all concerned. 
The wages of the workmen were fixed at so high a rate that the 
factories could only be worked at a loss, and, when their reserve 
funds were exhausted, the majority of them had to close down. 
The rise in wages had, moreover, never benefited the workmen, as 
the price of all the first necessaries of life had risen still higher, so 
that as a matter of fact they were far worse off than before. 
They are now faced with starvation, and have to choose between 
joining the Red Army or returning to their villages. So conscious 
is Lenin of the failure of his experiment that a few months ago 
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he told the workmen that the strictest discipline must be 
established in the factories, that they would have to work as they 
had never worked before, and that the output alone would deter- 
mine the rate of their remuneration. It is also symptomatic that, 
after having waged a pitiless war on the other Socialist groups, 
Lenin has recently held out the olive branch and has invited 
them to rally round him. Though a small and unimportant 
section has responded to his avpeal and addressed a proclamation 
denouncing Allied intervention to the troops fighting under 
Admiral Kolchak in Siberia, it has no mandate to speak in the 
name of either the Social Revolutionaries or the Social Democrats. 
The Party organizations of both these groups have been so com- 
pletely destroyed by the Bolsheviks, while their leaders have had 
to fly for their lives, that neither is in a position to proclaim its 
views or to define its attitude. At the end of November, when a 
Russian Socialist friend of mine left Petrograd, nearly all the 
moderate Socialists were in favour of Allied intervention, provided 
that there was no question of the restoration of the old regime 
or of giving back the land to its former owners. If, as is often 
contended, the Bolsheviks are stronger than they were, that does 
not mean that their influence is increasing, or that they have the 
mass of the Russian people behind them. Their strength lies in 
the fact that as they control all food-supplies, those who refuse 
to join them have to starve. Famine and prospective plunder 
are their best recruiting sergeants. 

I would refer those who doubt my impartiality to the state- 
ments recently made to the Press by Mr. Keeling, a British 
mechanic employed by the Bolsheviks, who escaped from Petro- 
grad early in January. He shows how Bolshevism confers on 
some and denies to others the privilege of eating ; how it is the 
fear of seeing their families starve that drives men into the Red 
Army ; how nine-tenths of the workmen would give anything to 
get rid of the Bolsheviks ; how even a Bolshevik commissary told 
him that the position was now so intolerable that he hoped that 
the British would soon come: how the peasants would welcome 
British intervention and accept any form of Government that 
would free them from Bolshevik tyranny: how the Russian 
question is not one of politics and theories, but of common 
humanity, and how it is incumbent on us to try to relieve the 
terrible sufferings of the Russian people. 

The fact that a few well-known Russians, who had been 
reported killed, have escaped with their lives, has led some people 
to believe that the Bolshevik atrocities have been grossly exag- 
gerated. Unfortunately, there is ample evidence to prove that 
this is not the case. Colonel John Ward, in the letter which he 
wrote to the Daily Express from Siberia, spoke of hundreds of 
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Social Revolutionaries being shot by the Bolsheviks on account 
of their political views, of the destruction of all educational 
institutions, and of the murder of hundreds of schoolboys. The 
Archbishop of Omsk, in his message to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, reported that not only had some twenty bishops and a 
large number of priests been killed, but that some had even been 
buried alive. According to other authentic reports, which I 
have seen, thousands of innocent civilians and peasantry have 
been put to death, officers have been tortured and shot, wounded 
men have been horribly mutilated before death, while families of 
men who had joined the National Army have been butchered. 
Time will not allow me to describe all these horrors in detail, and 
I will confine myself to citing a single case as illustrating what is 
happening every day in those parts of Russia that are under 


| Bolshevik rule. A British subject, recently returned from Yalta 


in the Crimea, told me that he had seen a batch of officers stripped 
of all their clothes and then thrown into the sea, and that a 
number of wounded officers and their nurses, who had intervened 
in the hope of saving them, had met with a similar fate. Private 
houses, he added, were consistently being entered by soldiers of 
the Red Army on the pretext of searching for officers or incrimi- 
nating documents supposed to be concealed in them, the valuables 
were carried off and the women outraged. History alone will 
reveal the total number of their victims, but the present reign of 
terror and famine is so horrible that, as a Russian friend of mine 
said to me, the living are more to be pitied than those who have 
found rest and peace in death. 

In the long list of their crimes there is one which I cannot 
pass over in silence, and which, though excused by some on the 


pad of political expediency, I can neither palliate nor condone. 


allude to the judicial murder of members of the Imperial family. 
I have never attempted to defend the old autocratic regime, 
which was not only harsh and oppressive in its methods, but 
constituted a bar to the progressive development of the uneducated 
Russian masses. The Emperor, however, was far from being a 
bloodthirsty tyrant as his executioners represented him, and 


| under his rule Russia was a happier and more prosperous country 


than it will ever be under the merciless tyranny of the present 
de facto Government. Nor did he or the Empress ever contem- 
plate the betrayal either of their country or of the Allied cause, 
and their murders cannot, therefore, be justified on this count. 
Had such crimes as those of which the Bolsheviks have been 
guilty been committed under the Empire a storm of indignation 
would have swept through our country. Yet now, even when 
innocent children like the little Grand Duchesses have been 
murdered in cold blood, hardly a voice is raised in condemnation 
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of the crime, while in certain quarters one finds a latent sympath 
with their murderers. Nor is there any justification for the 
execution of the four Grand Dukes recently shot at Petrograd, 
and I would take this opportunizy of paying an affectionate 
tribute to the memory of the Grand Duke Nicholas Michailovich, 
who was distinguished alike for his literary gifts and artistic 
tastes, and who had written the best history of the reign of 
Alexander I that has yet been published. The most liberal- 
minded of men, he had both by letter and by word of mouth 
warned the Emperor of the fatal consequences that would result 
from the course he was pursuing, and had, in consequence of his 
outspoken language, been banished to his estates in South Russia. 
We had constantly exchanged views on the internal situation, and 
had united our efforts in the vain hope of inducing the Emperor 
to adopt a more liberal policy. By his death Russia has lost one 
of her noblest sons, and I a valued and honoured friend. 

Russia has for the time being ceased to exist as a political 
entity. Her voice no longer carries weight in the Council 
Chambers of Europe, and her chair at the Conference Table is 
vacant, for she possesses no legally constituted and recognized 
Government to serve as the mouthpiece of a united nation. She 
is indeed a tragic and pathetic figure! During the first two years 
of the war she spent herself in an effort that exhausted her, and 
she had not strength to endure to the end. She poured forth her 
blood and treasure—she stood staunchly by us when we were so 
hard pressed in the West, and it was thanks to the heroic stand 
made by her badly armed troops that we were able to create a 
new and invincible army. Had she not made that stand, France 
would have been crushed before we could come to her assistance, 
and Germany might have won the war. Let us, therefore, 
remember that though Russia does not share in our triumph, 
though the Russian flag with its bloodstained laurels no longer 
floats: “le by side with the standards of her Allies, Russia has 
none the less contributed her share to our final victory. Is it not 
then our duty to requite the debt of honour which we owe her—is 


it not right that we should try to save her suffering people from | 


the remorseless tyranny under which they are groaning? Have 
we forgotten the device inscribed on our banners—have we 
forgotten that we have been fighting for liberty, right, and justice, 
and that one of our chief aims has been to make the world a 
better place to dwell in than it was before? If we are to be 
consistent, if we are not to draw a fine distinction between German 
autocratic militarism and Bolshevik autocratic terrorism—we 
cannot leave Russia to her fate. Lenin, like the German Emperor, 
aims at world-domination, and openly avows his intention of 
creating a new Europe in which Bolshevism is to reign supreme. 
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Before the conclusion of the Armistice he predicted that the 
Allies would impose such humiliating terms on Germany that the 
latter would turn Bolshevist, and he expressed the confident hope 
that the combined forces of Russia and Germany would then be 
able to continue the struggle against the Allies long enough to 
provoke revolutionary risings in all countries. He realizes that 
| Bolshevism, if confined to Russia, is doomed. He is, therefore, 
making tremendous efforts to turn Central Europe into one 
great Bolshevist camp. The news from Hungary 1s most dis- 
quieting, and confirms me in the belief that it is useless to 
talk of peace or of a League of Nations until the Russian 
| problem has been effectively dealt with. I have referred to 
the moral and humanitarian grounds which render it, in my 
opinion, incumbent on us to go to Russia’s assistance; but if 
these do not appeal to the Allied Governments, the vital interests 
which are at stake will, I believe, sooner or later force them to 
‘intervene. In order to prevent the spread of the Bolshevik 
poison it has been proposed to draw a sanitary cordon round 
| Russia and to isolate her completely. I personally believe that 
such a policy will in the end cost us more and be less effective 
than were we to strike boldly at the heart of the disease and 
eradicate the cancer that is sapping Russia’s vital energies. 
Though we cannot employ conscripted troops for this purpose, 
_ volunteers for service in Russia might be forthcoming when the 
-men who have been demobilized have had a few months’ rest at 
home. Were we to supply Admiral Kolchak’s and General 
| Denikin’s armies with all the military equipment which they 
' require, a comparatively small force would suffice to give them 
the necessary stiffening; more especially if that force were 
supplemented by a relief mission provided with an ample supply 
of commodities and food-stuffs. The presence of such a mission 
in the rear of the army would secure for the advancing troops a 
warm welcome on the part of the population, and attract large 
numbers of deserters from the Red Army, which is recruited to 
a great extent by terroristic methods. We can never, as has 
been suggested, hope to save Russia by economic relief alone ; 
for were the supplies, as would probably be the case, to fall into 
the hands of the Bolsheviks, we should be giving the latter a new 
lease of life. Military assistance and economic relief must go 
hand in hand, if we are to help the Russians to free themselves 
from Bolshevik tyranny. The task is not so gigantic a one as is 
generally supposed ; for the capture of Moscow and Petrograd 
would suffice to sound the death-knell of Bolshevism as a political 
force, though, until a Russian military police force has been 
organized, roving bands of criminals will continue to murder, 
rape, and plunder in other parts of the country. The other 
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alternative open to us—that of withdrawing our troops and 
leaving Russia to work out her own salvation—would leave an 
indelible stain on the British name, for it would be tantamount 
to delivering over to certain death those who, in answer to our 
summons, have rallied round our flag; while it would inevitably 
throw Russia sooner or later into the arms of Germany. There 
will, I venture to predict, be no permanent peace in the world if 
we ever allow Germany to control Russia’s vast man-power and 
untold natural wealth. There is also another danger. Lenin is 
not only inciting our Indian fellow-subjects to revolt, but is 
turning ‘his attention to China, in the hope of drawing from her 
teeming millions recruits to maintain himself in power. To 
leave him time to do so would be a suicidal policy on our part. 
It is useless to shut our eyes to the dangers that loom ahead, or 
to ignore the fact that the Russian problem is the dominating 
factor in the European situation. Our interest and our honour 
both demand that we should face that problem with courage and 
determination. To shrink from doing so is a confession of 
impotence that will render vain all our sacrifices in the war. 

I have shown how Russo-British friendship traces its birth to 
the sixteenth century : how it gradually grew until it attained its 
complete development during the Napoleonic wars ; how, owing 
to mutual suspicions and misunderstandings the two countries 
drifted apart during the reign of Nicholas 1; how the Crimean 
War estranged them for over half a century, and how, after the 
agreement of 1907, they were once more drawn together till the 
Great War forged a blood bond between them which, had not 
Bolshevism intervened, might have united them for all time. 
Their present relations are abnormal and difficult to define ; and 
the outlook is so dark that I will venture on no prophecy as 
rr the future. It is a sealed book whose secrets we cannot 
read. God grant, however, that at some no distant time a new, 
free, and united Russia may once more stretch out the hand of 
friendship to us and march by our side along the road of peace, 
progress, and enlightenment. 


GEORGE W. BucHANAN 
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THE CHAMELEON OF THE 
RUE NITOT 


Is he not by temperament a political chameleon taking on the colour of 
the views of those who at the moment happen to be his associates? Did 
not his daily changes of opinion during the recent election campaign make 
it clear to any one who has closely studied his political personality, that he 
waits for the newspapers to tell him what to do, and advances his opinions 
under pressure of their criticism ? 

Viscount NoRTHCLIFFE, in the New Illustrated, February 1919 


I. BACK TO THE INTERNATIONAL JEW 


Some years ago a famous foreign ambassador, who had spent many 
_ in London and understood this country, thus expressed 
imself to an English friend: “‘ The longer I know England the 
greater is my respect for the British people, the greater my 
contempt for the British Government.” Were he still among us 
he would have little reason to revise this judgment, at once so 
generous and severe. Over and over and over again public opinion 
is compelled to intervene in order to save the nation from its 
“responsible statesmen,” and the latter from themselves. This 
intervention is not always successful, but whenever it does succeed 
we have the grotesque spectacle of the Government of the day 
claiming credit for doing the very thing into which it was only 
kicked by outside pressure, while its open-mouthed sycophants 
publicly thank their gods that we are governed by such great 
and good men, and preen themselves on their “ loyalty” in “* not 
having joined the a and cry against those whom we knew 
were to be trusted, as is again proved for the hundredth time,” 
ete. etc.* We have witnessed this phenomenon continually 
throughout the war as well as in the period preceding the war. 
We have recently had another exhibition of it, which we should do 
well to appreciate, as the moment public vigilance relaxes the 
pass will again be sold, even if by a twelfth-hour miracle the 
operation has been temporarily postponed. One hardly knows 
whether to be more struck by the instinctive good sense of the 
British public, by the ineffable ineptitude of our rulers, or by 
their sublime self-complacency when they are ultimately compelled 
to “ toe the line.” 
The most conspicuous triumph of public opinion was, needless 
* Vide any leading article in the Daily Telephone during any crisis under any 
Government. 
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to say, in August 1914. The story is fairly familiar to the readers 
of the National Review ; there is no need to retell it, though it 
remains of perennial interest. Judging by their subsequent 
utterances, the “Old Gang” of unblessed memory are nowadays 
firmly convinced that when at last Germany took off the mask of 
false friendship she had worn for the beguilement of Lord Haldane 
and Co., and flung down the gauntlet to European civilization, 
they all tumbled over one another in their zeal to pickit up. Just 
as Viscount Haldane sincerely believes that he had always pene- 
trated German designs—even when he was declaring from every 
platform that there were none—and had devoted his life to warning 
his compatriots and his colleagues against the Potsdam Peril, 
so our McKennas and Runcimen, our Beauchamps, Mastermans, 
Harcourts, and the rest of that heroic band only remember that 
the hour found the men who nobly responded to the call when 
Prussian militarism unsheathed its sword. There was not a 
second’s hesitation on the part of statesmen, who, though at 
pains to be totally unprepared for war on sea, on land, and in 
the air, were only eager and determined to do their duty. Their 
Chief, Mr. Asquith, afterwards described in sonorous terms the 
attitude which his Cabinet like to think they adopted when 
Wilhelm II went on the warpath. It is their pose for historical 
purposes : 

If we here in Great Britain had abstained and remained neutral, forsworn our 
word, deserted our friends, faltered and compromised with the plain dictates of our 
duty—nay, if we had not shown ourselves ready to strike with all our forces at the 
common enemy of civilization and freedom, there would have been nothing left for 
us and for our country but to veil her face in shame, and to be ready in her turn—for 
her time would have come—to be ready in her turn to share the doom which she would 
have richly deserved, and go down after centuries of glorious life, go down to her 
grave unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. (Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, Cardiff, 
October 2, 1914.) 

Anyhow, it is now common ground that this should have been our 
policy the moment Germany disclosed that ‘“‘ war at any price ” 
was hers. Unfortunately the Pacifism that had caused Ministers 
to despise the warnings of Lord Roberts, that had blinded them to 
inevitable and impending events—precipitated by their own 
vacillation and cowardice— equally paralysed the Asquith Cabinet 
when the hurricane actually burst. There was one thing and 
only one thing to be done in order to give Peace a dog’s chance— 
namely, to proclaim British solidarity with France and Russia. 
We did the exact opposite. We cultivated detachment. We 
assumed indifference, and tried to play the go-between—a rdle 
for which we are always unsuited owing to the crass ignorance in 
Downing Street of all other countries. The single result of this 
doubt, hesitation, and pain was to confirm the conviction of the 
German War Party that British Liberalism would be “ too proud 
to fight,” though in any event the anti-armaments campaign, 
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of which Sir John Brunner was the unofficial leader and with 
which Mr. Lloyd George had identified himself inside the Govern- 
ment, had placed us in so parlous a plight that even if we ulti- 
mately drifted in, we were reckoned too weak in a military sense 
to count. Remember that so late as August 1, 1914, to that 
“ana personal appeal from President Poincaré which in 
esperation had been dispatched by special messenger to Bucking- 
ham Palace the previous night, King George was constrained 
by his advisers to turn a deaf ear. That is to say, three days 
after Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had destroyed Sir Edward 
Grey’s last illusion by his “ infamous bid” for British neutrality 
while Germany attacked F rance—against whom she was already 
moving—we were unable to ee any indication of our support. 
One would prefer to forget all this, but the Asquith Government 
insisted on publishing the record of its shame, presumably because 
they were proud of it, or thought their followers would applaud. 
Were there any personal touch in His Majesty’s reply to the 
French President, needless to say we should not revive it, but it 
was so redolent of “ Liberal Imperialism” as to leave no shadow 
of doubt as to its authorship. It could only have emanated from 
the Triumvirate—probably drafted by Lord Haldane, revised by 
Sir Edward Grey, and finally edited by Mr. Asquith : 

As to the attitude of my country, events are changing so rapidly that it is 
difficult to forecast future developments; but you may be assured that my Govern- 
ment will continue to discuss freely and frankly any point which might arise of 
interest to our two nations with M. Cambon. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s elusive memory ‘enables him to forget 
these critical days, except in so far as he retains a generally pleasant 
impression that he was playing his usual part of “ gingering up ” 
his lethargic Chief. Recently he told the House of Commons 
that Great Britain was in 1914 under “a compact”’ to support 
France whenever the latter was attacked by Germany, and on 
being corrected by his former collea ie, Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
he described our relationship as “ an cilticn of honour.” But 
this same obligation of honour sat very lightly on Mr. Lloyd 
George at the moment, and, as he afterwards confessed, unless 
Germany had attacked France via Belgium, “ Liberal England ”’ 
would, as the enemy always anticipated, have remained neutral. 
Without these words before one’s eyes one would hesitate to 
believe that even a chameleon like our Prime Minister could say 
such diametrically different things within so short a space of time 
and still be taken seriously by the House of Commons : 

If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal 
Government, then, would not have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake. 
(Mr. Lloyd George in an interview with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, 
March 1915.) 

Mr. Lloyd George’s exact réle at the crisis of 1914 has never 
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been narrated, and during the fighting there was reason for such 
reticence, but now that he is relapsing into his pre-war attitude 
towards our Allies and our enemies, and is becoming once more the 
hero of those who cheered him on in Limehouse days, there is no 
reason for continuing this reserve. A democracy is entitled to 
know whom it may trust and whom it should distrust. If the 
war wiped out the past it was only “for the duration,” as the 
Peace is reviving every former failing and failure, and politicians 
are rapidly reverting to type—conspicuously Mr. Lloyd George, 
whom it would be no surprise ultimately to find at the head of a 
pseudo-Bolshevik Government in this country, with Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr. George Lansbury as his chief coadjutors. In 
some ways this would be healthier than the existing regime in 
which the Unionist leaders act as decoy-ducks for the British 
Kerensky, reminding us that Disraeli once described a Con- 
servative Government as “an organized hypocrisy.” But that 
is another story. 

It is now common ground that the Asquith Cabinet was 
anything but heroic at the great ordeal. Some readers of the 
National Review have been annoyed by the reiterated suggestion 
that, with all his faults, Mr. Asquith wished to do the right thing 
and was proportionately relieved when the combined pressure 
of public opinion, France, and Belgium compelled him to move 
in what he knew to be the proper direction. In old days, when I 
knew Mr. Asquith and had the opportunity of hearing his views 
on foreign affairs, there was nothing of the “ pro-German ” about 
him. He never admired Germany, but had a great liking for 
France, and his judgment and instincts were sound on the French 
and the German questions. I am speaking of the years 1901-4, 
after which, like many other promising men, became demoralized 
by office, power, ab patronage. Sir Edward Grey, whom I used 
to hear discuss these questions in the unreserved intercourse of 
a small dining club, was pre-eminently sage in his international 
outlook, and fully realized that the peace of the world was only 
threatened from one quarter. I remember in particular hearing 
his views at length in October 1905, not more than three weeks 
before he became Foreign Minister. I have always made a 
practice, for professional reasons, of avoiding Ministers, but I 
had one talk with him at the Foreign Office in the spring 
of 1907 from which I came away decidedly encouraged, as, 
— in office, he still realized the whereabouts of the 
powder-magazine. One hesitates to believe that Mr. Asquith 
or Sir Edward Grey can ever have become pro-German in the 
same sense, for example, in which Lord Haldane undoubted] 
became pro-German when, as War Minister, he allowed himself 
to be mesmerized by the German Emperor, like many stronger 
men before him from both sides of the Atlantic. That there was 
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deplorable deterioration in our foreign policy during the later 
years of the Grey regime, notably between 1911 (the year of 
Agadir) and 1914, goes without saying. Its probable cause was 
the Cabinet’s funk of the “wild men” of the Liberal Party, 
coupled with Lord Haldane’s obsession that he was the heaven- 
born diplomat “ who understood and could manage Germany.”’ 
Let us not, however, forget that the most active, not to say 
violent, agent during this » lis in Downing Street was the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, who had been 
terrified by his own success during the Agadir crisis, when he 
had played a conspicuously creditable part in keeping the peace 
by talking to Germany in the only language that bullies under- 
stand. He had, however, spoken at the risk of his position in his 
Party, where he had become the idol of the Extremists since the 
People’s Budget. His patriotic performance over Agadir infuriated 
every friend of the enemy, and it was intimated to Mr. Lloyd 
George from a hundred quarters that he would repeat it at his 
peril; whereupon this astute “ political strategist ” abandoned a 
manifestly untenable position and assiduously devoted himself to 
regaining the favour of the “ wild men” by heading the Pacifist 
section of the Cabinet and raiding the Navy and Army Estimates. 
By the end of 1913 the Chancellor of the Exchequer was completely 
restored to favour in Progressive circles, and while Sir John 
Brunner circularized Members of Parliament against the British 
Navy, Mr. Lloyd George made similar propaganda in the Cabinet, 
accentuated by a public pronouncement in the shape of his Daily 
Chronicle interview of January 1, 1914, which should help the 
future historian to understand subsequent events, in which Mr. 
Lloyd George played the part that might have been expected 
of him, though his latter-day admirers regard it as “bad form” 
to recall it. But the country cannot afford to forget, as 
once more we are invited to “Go Nap” on his judgment that 
“Conscription” is “ abolished ”’ and that great armaments are 
but an evil memory. His fatal fallibility in such matters was 
exhibited once and for all five years ago, when he encouraged us 
to imagine that we could throw away our arms because the German 
danger was a thing of the past: 


This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure 
on armaments. (Mr. Lloyd George, Daily Chronicle, January 1, 1914.) 


That this was settled conviction and no passing whim is clear 
from his rebuke to the present Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the eve of Armageddon : 


He [Mr. Austen Chamberlain] also not merely assumed, but stated that you could 
not depend upon any economy in armaments. I think that is not so. I think he will 
find that next year there will be substantial economy without interfering in the 
slightest degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the last few years 
has been very largely for the purpose of meeting what is recognized to be a temporary 
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emergency. (Mr. Lloyd George on Third Reading of Finance Bill, House of Commons, 
July 23, 1914.) 

But Mr. Lloyd George did worse than talk perilous nonsense. He 
acted in the spirit of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald when a few days 
afterwards Germany challenged her neighbours—some people go 
so far as to say he was acting in conjunction with Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, and contemplated forming a Pacifist Government 
should his Liberal-Imperialist colleagues dare to go to war. 
Frenchmen cannot afford to forget that the fate of France 
left Mr. Lloyd George stone-cold, however eloquent he may 
be on the “obligation of honour.” He was Mr. Asquith’s 
greatest difficulty from July 27 to August 2, 1914, and the chief 
cause of our prolonged paralysis. The “ wild men” looked to 
him to do their cowardly work in the Cabinet, nor did they 
look in vain. Moreover, as Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
could mobilize International Finance on behalf of British 
neutrality, alias the desertion of France; no one in touch 
with that crisis will deny that he exploited his manifold 
and mysterious resources to the full. As he artlessly informed an 
American interviewer : 

The Saturday after war had actually been declared on the Continent [i.e. August 1, 
1914) a poll of the electors of Great Britain would have shown 95 per cent. against 
embroiling this country in hostilities. Powerful City financiers whom it was my 
duty to interview this Saturday on the financial situation, ended the conference with 


an earnest hope that Britain would keep out of it. (Mr. Lloyd George in an interview 
with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) 


All the panic-mongers of the City, of whom no small proportion 
had their “ spiritual home” beyond the Rhine, flocked to the 
Treasury, and Mr. Lloyd George remained their mouthpiece 
in the Cabinet almost to the twelfth hour. On Friday, 
July 31, he gave his colleagues an appalling picture of the 
fate of Britain in the event of her going to war, pointing 
out, on the other hand, that if she remained neutral, not 
only would she avoid bankruptcy, but would provide a common 
rallying-ground for ruined Europe. He is said to have fol- 
lowed up this performance—which had the worst effect on 
colleagues not suffering from any excess of bravery---on August 2 
by bringing Lord Rothschild to Downing Street to repeat the 
nonsense he had talked throughout the preceding week. Some 
of the diaries of these days should be published, as they would 
have been long since were there any “spunk ” in the Old Gang, 
who have allowed themselves to be “ strafed ” as Potsdam politi- 
cians by the Press partisans of a former colleague who was a 
the worst. Under such auspices Great Britain only escap 

catastrophe by the skin of her teeth—no thanks to Mr. Lloyd 
George, but in his despite. The entire Lloyd George Press of that 
time—the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, the Nation—and 
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the Independent Labour Party were propagandizing in his sense. 
We can only appreciate the present crisis and the present danger 
by noting that that same Press is once more rallying to him and 
hailing him as the only true prophet. 

There would appear to be some irresistible, if invisible, tie 
between Independent Labour and the International Jew for which 
the Manchester School supplies the common platform, and of 
which the Treasury is not infrequently the agent. The Lloyd 
George-Ramsay Macdonald relationship would be worthy of 
exploration—it is believed to have remained substantially unim- 
paired throughout the war, and in the report of a speech at 
Glasgow, which the Government thought it worth while to 
suppress, our Munitions Minister thus testified his regard for 
the Member for Leicester : 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is one of my greatest personal friends, and whether he is 
for the war or against the war, not one single word will fall from my lips against 
Mr. Macdonald. (Mr. Lloyd George, Minister of Munitions, Glasgow, January 1916. 
Suppressed Forward report of Speech.) 

The following year Mr. Lloyd George was concerting the 
Stockholm Conference with ‘‘ one of my greatest personal friends.” 
As we lately learned from Mr. Arthur Henderson, our Prime 
Minister was prepared to walk into this palpable enemy trap at 
a time when even Mr. Henderson was suspicious. Therefore the 
judicious smiled when prior to the last General Election it was 
announced that the Prime Minister would open the campaign at 
Leicester against Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—an engagement which, 
needless to say, “ fell through.” We should all prefer to forget 
a painful past, but the Prime Minister cultivates vagaries. 
Having secured his “record majority”’ in the winter, and 
having accorded the lion’s share of loaves and fishes to 
“Unionists,” he apparently thought that, with the “stupid 
Party” in his pocket, he was free to give rein to his natural 
propensities, which, if variable and inconstant, are, generally 
speaking, towards chaos, wherever it may be. His pressure 
on the French Government to invite the Russian Soviet to the 
Peace Conference—unknown, it is said, to the British Foreign 
Minister, whose attitude, it must be admitted, encourages such 
liberties—-was no isolated indication. The British Premier 
had been compelled by the exigencies of electioneering to 
denounce British Bolsheviks, just as he has again been com- 
_ to renew this denunciation in the House of Commons, 

ut for more than a year Mr. Lloyd George has been pining 
to get imto touch with Lenin and Trotsky. The Prinkipo 
proposal publicly put forward at the Peace Conference before 
it had become exclusively “a Congress of bosses”? shunning 
the light of day, was but another effort in the same direction in 
which Mr. Lloyd George had endeavoured to drive M. Pichon 
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and the French Government. It was an even greater triumph 
for Lenin, our enemy; a still greater blow to all decent Russians, 
who are, or were, and should be our friends. As the Bolshevik 
is the conscious or subconscious agent of the Boche, tenderness 
for the one involves weakness for the other. On such lines Mr. 
Lloyd George’s mentality was working during many misspent 
weeks. We are back at the International Jew. 


II. INDISCRETIONS 


AN Englishman coming to Paris at the end of March would 
have found an interesting, if disquieting, situation. The Inde- 
pendent Labour Party was on the ground—ostensibly to parti- 
cipate in one of those convenient “ International Congresses ” 
which invariably materialize whenever mischief is afoot, but 
probably to enable the British Prime Minister to consult. his 
friends Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Lansbury, and Mr. Henderson 
upon “a just Peace.’ Mr. Lloyd George was himself conveniently 
installed in Lord Michelham’s flat in the Rue Nitot—hence the 
title of this article, ‘‘ The Chameleon of the Rue Nitot.” Its 
atmosphere must have been peculiarly congenial to his present 
mood. While it was admitted that he was seeing his former 
colleague Mr. Henderson, and even Mr. Lansbury, it was for 
some reason deemed necessary to deny that he had personal 
contact with the Defeatist of Leicester, though the latter had his 
revenge in his statement that the Peace Conference was making 
an ‘Independent Labour Party Peace.” The French were 
mystified, not to say perturbed, by this unexpected orientation of 
the British Prime Minister, who was momentarily the ‘“ ditto” 
of President Wilson, who had succeeded in convincing himself 
as well as Mr. Lloyd George that all human affairs came within 
the purview of the Fourteen Points. But, to be fair to President 
Wilson, it must be admitted that at his worst moments Mr. 
Lloyd George was worse than the Fourteen Points, which had at 
least pronounced for a powerful Poland based on Danzig. To 
the bewilderment, however, not to say indignation, of every one 
who was neither Prussian nor pro-Prussian, the chief British 
plenipotentiary—the only one who counted, the rest being ciphers 
—suddenly ran amok and tore up the Report of the Polish Com- 
mission, to which the question had been referred by the Conference. 
The avowed champion of small nations would condemn the new 
State to impotence by denying it Danzig on the pretext that 
otherwise a certain number of Prussians would find themselves 
under Polish rule. That our Polish friends should remain under 
the heel of our Prussian enemies leaves Mr. Lloyd George singularly 
calm. His gorge only rises at the prospect of the gentle Prussian 
being subject to the tyrannous Pole. When this eccentricity 
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was disclosed, as was inevitable, he broke into violent abuse 
of the French Press and insisted that the Peace Conference 
should shrink into the smallest possible dimensions and, so to 
speak, “ go to ground.” No one must be allowed to know when 
or where the Big Four (President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, the 
Italian and British Prime Ministers) met, what they discussed, 
or what they decided. This secretiveness favoured many furtive 
operations which publicity would have killed, though surprise was 
expressed that President Wilson, in the face of his veto on 
“secret diplomacy ” and espousal of “ open covenants openly 
arrived at,’ should have assented. We shall probably never 
know what transpired at these super-secret conclaves at the 
French War Office or in the Rue Nitot. No written record was 
kept, though each of the Big Four subsequently dictated a résumé 
of his recollections, the four précis not always coinciding, and the 
general confusion being thereby augmented. Mr. Lloyd George 
enjoyed a situation after his own heart, and one that suited his 
peculiar genius. He had finally shed “ the experts,’ who are his 
abomination—intolerable men with some knowledge of Europe, 
who could have told him the history of Danzig, the whereabouts 
of Teschen, and many other facts he disliked hearing, because 
they interfered with his immediate plans, which would have 
staggered innocent electors of both sexes who had voted 
Coalition in the fond belief that they were “strengthening 
the hands of the Government” and empowering it to impose 
stern terms on a criminal nation. The head of our Govern- 
ment had been sent to Paris for that purpose and for no 
other—to make a Peace worthy of our immeasurable sacrifices, 
containing some assurance of permanence, which could only be 
done by weakening Germany in every possible way and by 
strengthening the anti-German elements throughout Europe as 
bulwarks against the Prussian plague. He was publicly pledged 
to punish the guilty and to obtain full reparation for all the 
damage and injury they had inflicted, as well as the refund of 
the Allies’ war costs. The “record majority” was avowedly 
raised on the platform of “ hanging the Kaiser” and “ making 
Germany pay.” Its chief had allowed no shadow of doubt to 
linger in the mind of the Man in the Street or the Lady in the 
Tube that such was his policy and purpose. They had taken him 
at his word as “ the man who, having won the war, could alone 
win the peace,” and voted accordingly. Mr. Asquith would have 
done better for this country at the Peace Conference, despite his 
surroundings, though it is not surprising that the country dis- 
believed this. Mr. Henderson could have done no worse than 
Mr. Lloyd George was doing at the end of March, when the Pro- 
gressive Press suddenly retook him into favour, praising his 
“ moderation, foresight, and statesmanship.”’ 
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At this period every proposition calculated to weaken or em- 
barrass Germany or to fortify her neighbours encountered the 
resolute resistance of either President Wilson or Mr. Lloyd 
George, who to the apprehensive eyes of Frenchmen had 
combined in a solid anti-French bloc. The British Premier's 
evolution ‘‘ towards the left’? was manifested by slight but 
significant symptoms. He had found time to contribute to the 
Manchester Guardian’s symposium on the League of Nations 
adorned by Lords Haldane, Parmoor, and Buckmaster. He was 
exercising official influence in Paris on behalf of an expelled British 
Correspondent who had intrigued with French Defeatists at one 
of the worst periods of the war, and whom Mr. Lloyd George now 
wished to restore to the French capital presumably to resume these 
operations. Then he summoned to Paris a writer of notorious 
German proclivities and German connexions to help him in 
keeping Danzig from Poland and for Germany. This gentleman 
had pleaded the German cause in the Manchester Guardian. 
That was in itself a passport to the Rue Nitot. Mr. Lloyd George 
was mainly concerned as to whether any particular peace term 
would be popular in Germany, while casting a sympathetic eye 
on Bolsheviks everywhere, who were much encouraged by the 
‘mission’ he insisted on sending to Budapest in the teeth of 
all sound advice. It takes a lifetime to begin to understand the 
Hungarian question. That any one except the newly installed 
Bolshevik Government at Budapest could hope to gain from 
the flying visit of an amateur diplomat such as General Smuts 
was inconceivable. However, Mr. Lloyd George persisted. 
General Smuts came and saw, and if he did not conquer Bela Kun, 
the Hungarian Dictator, at any rate Soviets everywhere were 
elated at this signal honour done to anarchy by the British Govern- 
ment. As our Prime Minister never does anything by halves, it 
was scarcely surprising that his consideration for the Boche and 
regard for the Bolshevik should have been marked by a cooli 
towards Allies. Nevertheless diplomatic Paris was Bote se 
when he suddenly burst out against the Belgians, assailing their 
distinguished Foreign Minister, M. Hymans—-the “ scene ” creating 
so painful a situation that the King of the Belgians was con- 
strained to fly from Brussels to Paris to try and undo the mis- 
chief caused by this idiosyncrasy. Nor were matters bettered 
when it became known that Great Britain had cast her vote against 
Belgium in the League of Nations Commission when the question 
of the League’s future capital afforded the civilized world a chance 
of performing a graceful act of reparation by selecting Brussels. 
Belgium would thereby have acquired additional security because 
additional protection against Germany. One gets some idea of 
the impression Mr. Lloyd George was then making from the rumour 
that he had told a gathering of British journalists that were he 
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a German he would not sign the Peace terms! I could not verify 
this canard, if it was a canard, but that the British Prime Minister 
should be deemed capable of thus making enemy propaganda 
helps us to realize how far he had drifted from the nation of 
whom he was supposed to be the spokesman, and of whom, alas, 
he is at once the trustee of her interests and the guardian of 
her honour! 

It was humiliating to be in Paris. One could hardly look 
Frenchmen in the face while our Government gratuitously played 
the fool. One could only explain that Mr. Lloyd George had no 
mandate for any of the things he was then doing, which were 
directly in the teeth of positive pledges to our people, on the faith 
of which he had secured his position. The influence of Messrs. 
Henderson and Ramsay Macdonald abroad can nowadays be 
effectually countered by quoting their polls last December.* These 
sensational defeats only, however, increased French amazement 
that ‘‘ a practical politician ’’ like our Premier should apparently 
remain in their hands while at the head of a predominantly Unionist 
Government supported by an overwhelming patriotic majority. 
The single consolation and encouragement that could be offered 
was to emphasize the force of British public opinion as repeatedly 
manifested to the advantage of the national and Allied cause, 
which would undoubtedly intervene directly the British people 
became aware of what was happening. Things were very far gone 
when that awakening came, and but for the incautious boasting 
of our Whig and Pacifist Press over their recapture of Mr. Lloyd 
George the pass might have been irrevocably sold without any 
prospect ofrecovery. Letus not be ungrateful to the Westminster 
Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, the Nation, ete., 
for their unwitting services in exulting over the réle of the British 
Prime Minister behind the scenes, which otherwise might have re- 
mained undisclosed without one of those “ indiscretions *’ from 
which his critics recoil, though they form the stock in trade of his 
partisans. 

The French Press behaved with exemplary dignity and dis- 
cretion in a singularly delicate situation. The American President 
and the British Prime Minister were the heads and plenipoten- 
tiaries of Allied Powers who had fought with and for France. 
They were honoured guests in the French capital. Manners 
forbade aspersions upon them. Moreover, they were practising 
impenetrable secrecy. But France’s safety, her life, were at stake. 


° EAST HAM (South) LEICESTER (West) 
Crem Epwarps (Co. N.D.P.) 7,972 J. F. Green (Co. N.D.P.) 20,570 
Frank Hamuetr (U.) 5,661 J. Ramsay Macponatp (Lab.) 6,347 


ARTHUR HENDERSON (Lab.) 5,024 
— Coalition Majority 14,223 
Coalition Majority 2,311 
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Silence was impossible to patriotic Frenchmen who appreciated 
that the security of their country was a vital interest both to 
Britain and the United States, upon which public opinion across 
the seas had allowed no doubt to subsist as to its sentiments. 
The world must not be made dangerous for Democracy behind 
the back of Democracy. If Great Britain and the United States 
approved the anti-French bloc formed by their Governments— 
if they were anxious that Germany should be placed in a position 
to resume the Frightful Adventure at the immediate expense of 
France and to their own ultimate undoing, if they desired to 
embrace Bolshevism—well and bad. In that case there was 
nothing more to be saidanddone. Butdidthey ? Well-informed 
French journals disbelieved this, and testified their faith in their 
Allies by an admirable campaign of education that left no English- 
man unmoved and finally constrained British journalists to follow 
suit until the “combine” was unmasked. One quondam admirer 
of Mr. Lloyd George possessed of exceptional inside knowledge of 
events explained the latter’s relapse on the ground that he had 
“fallen among International Jews.” Nor did there seem to be any 
one @ la suite of this impressionable statesman to keep him clear of 
the pitfalls that beset the footsteps of those who late in life 
embark on foreign politics. Mr. Balfour, the titular Foreign 
Minister, was content to be a cipher in every big decision, and 
though he knew that Mr. Lloyd George was heading in the wrong 
direction on four questions out of five, he philosophically or 
cynically shrugged his shoulders and acquiesced by doing nothing. 
Still worse, he had allowed the Department of which he is the 
responsible head to be practically “frozen out” of the Peace 
Conference, although it had been brought en masse to Paris and 
elaborately and expensively installed in the Hotels Majestic and 
Astoria. Asa taxpayer one would not grudge this expenditure had 


the Prime Minister been willing to avail himself of the services of ' 


men who have made a lifelong study of European problems, and 
who if allowed could have corrected his woeful ignorance and that 
of his personnel. Lord Milner, who commands the confidence and 
enjoys the respect of many persons of ability and intelligence, 
counted for little more than Mr. Balfour. Nor does he understand 
the German problem. Speaking generally, Mr. Lloyd George's 
colleagues are afraid of him. He is undoubtedly a bad man to run 
away from. A less alarming man to stand up to does not exist. 
Some Ministers from whom better things were expected had become 
obsessed with “the League of Nations,” blissfully ignoring the 
fact that that particular fad was dead from the moment the 
American Government intimated to all whom it might concern 
that so long as the United States was not expected to provide 
any share of the sanction, she would regard it with boundless 
enthusiasm. 
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It would be no exaggeration to say that during this phase 
of the Peace Conference, when the International Jew, the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, the Secret Sympathizers with Bolshevism, 
the ‘‘ Business-as-Usual”’ Brigade, dominated the Rue Nitot and 
hypnotized Mr. Lloyd George as successfully as he in his turn 
hypnotizes the House of Commons. No one could get a hearing 
who had British interests at heart. For this reason—there could 
be no other—Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, was taboo. 
Whenever we are allowed to realize the strenuous and splendid 
fight which Mr. Hughes has made amid every circumstance of dis- 
couragement, and in the face of ceaseless obstruction that would 
have overwhelmed any less gallant soul, on behalf of the British 
Empire and our Allies, there will be universal regret throughout the 
King’s Dominions—outside the ranks of Defeatists, Pacifists, and 
Mugwumps—that Mr. Hughes did not occupy Mr. Lloyd George’s 
place as our principal plenipotentiary. In that case there might 
have been less League of Nations at the Peace Conference, but 
there would have been more Peace. Terms would long since 
have been settled calculated to secure Europe against the Boche 
and the Bolshevik, and allowing the Allies to preserve their 
solidarity, which, when all a-priori theorists have exhausted their 
eloquence, must remain the corner-stone of any peace that is to 
endure. Mr. Hughes was not sufficiently “ broad-minded ” for 
Downing Street en débdcle ; there was no scope for him in the Rue 
Nitot. It is true that more Australians have made the supreme 
sacrifice that alone renders the world temporarily safe for Demo- 
cracy than the hundred million people of the United States ; never- 
theless President Wilson’s lightest word weighs more with “ Im- 
perial statesmen ”’ than Australia’s vital interests. If ‘‘ Dominion 
views ”’ were wanted there was always the pliant General Smuts, 
who as “ an Overseas statesman ”’ can be entrusted with tasks that 
might endanger the Government if confided to any other Minister, 
who would not have such a “ good Press”’ as the South African 
General, who as an honoured guest of our Government escapes 
criticism whatever his blunders. 

British Radicals were, naturally, beside themselves with joy 
at such unlooked-for developments within three months of their 
electoral Waterloo. No serious political student of any Party 
has, however, the right to be astonished at anything Mr. Lloyd 
George may say or do. His personality is fluid, lacking convic- 
tion, principles, or direction. He may go anywhere at any 
moment, and in the opinion of every experienced observer on 
the ground he was heading for disaster, and in all probability 
towards another war, in which we should have less chance of 
victory than in that which we hope is now over. Our former 
Potsdam Press which has relapsed into its pre-war attitude 
towards Germany—whom they regarded as a peace-loving nation, 
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no more inclined to war than ourselves, and whose “ militarism ”’ 
could be “killed by kindness ’—at first hardly believed the 
evidence of their senses when they saw Mr. Lloyd George following 
the same evolution as themselves and getting back to Disarmament, 
ifnot to Limehouse. Nor could they keep the secret nor dissemble 
their joy over the return of the long-lost sheep. There was a 
rapid rally of the Manchester school to the Rue Nitot, and day 
by day we were promised a Whig Peace, a Cobdenite Peace, a 
Defeatist Peace. A Frenchman inquired: ‘‘ Should we not save 
ourselves infinite trouble by inviting the Germans to draft their own 
terms.” There was force in this suggestion. It would certainly 
avoid embittered controversy among Allies, and the ultimate 
result might not have been vastly different had the March mood 
prevailed. 

On March 28 the Westminster Gazette was able to inform its 
readers, via ‘our own Correspondent”’ in Paris: “I have had, 
in the course of a long interview with a highly placed personage, 
valuable information as to the tone and temper of the Council of 
Four with regard to Hungary and with regard to the Peace terms 
now being prepared for Germany.” The Westminster Gazette 
is not a cheap, sensational paper, and however acutely one may 
differ from its opinions, it cultivates trustworthiness on matters 
of fact. When it states that its Paris Correspondent has conversed 
with a “ highly placed personage ’’ who imparted valuable infor- 
mation upon the secret operations of the Big Four, one may 
believe it. This Body, to which the Ten had been reduced on the 
initiative of Mr. Lloyd George, consisted, as we know, of M. 
Clemenceau, President Wilson, Signor Orlando, and the British 
Prime Minister. The only other person present at their private 
conclaves was Professor Mantoux, the interpreter, whose tact 
and skill are a universal theme of admiration. No one would be 
heard to suggest that Professor Mantoux—a model of discretion— 
was the “ highly placed personage’ who unburdened himself to 
the Paris Correspondent of the Westminster Gazette. It was 
neither M. Clemenceau nor Signor Orlando, who could not have 
talked in this strain had they tried. President Wilson does not 
allow himself to be interviewed, and this was specifically an 
“interview.” There remains Mr. Lloyd George, and the internal 
evidence is suggestive, if not conclusive, that while consigning 
his colleagues of the Big Four to the secrecy of the cellar and 
denouncing any French journal that dare refer to any topic under 
discussion, our Prime Minister was making propaganda among 
British Progressives. Of the superficial nonsense about Hungary 
fobbed off on the Westminster Gazette by this “ highly placed 
personage ’’ nothing need be said. We have since had another 
fiasco from another Smuts’ mission, reminiscent of the General’s 
untoward trip to Switzerland to meet Count Mensdorff. The 
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delighted Correspondent of our contemporary—the semi-official 
organ of the ‘“‘ Old Gang” be it remembered—informed equally 
delighted readers (see Westminster Gazette, March 28) : 

I am further informed, in a most authoritative manner, that the points of the 
Treaty drawn up by Mr. Lloyd George, and which will serve as a basis for discussion, 
have been deliberately framed in a spirit of surprising moderation, because it is felt 
that the treaty must be something acceptable and something durable. 


> 


The argument that “anything is good enough for the Huns’ 
was pronounced by Mr. Lloyd George, or his mouthpiece, to be 
“fallacious and perilous. The peace will certainly be stern, but 
the greatest care is being taken not to drive Germany into the 
position of Hungary.” Our Premier’s Polish policy was thus 
explained. “There must be no casus belli left to Germany,” 
which is another way of saying that it is not for the Allies to 
dictate peace to Germany, but for Germany to impose peace 
to the Allies. Needless to say, the Bolshevik bogy was trotted 
out in support of this thesis : 

“We want a sane peace,” cried my authority ; “ I repeat, a sane peace. It is difficult, 
perhaps, in the present temper of the world. Righteous passions have been aroused 
in all Allied countries at the atrocities of Germany. but we have to face realities and 
prepare a practical treaty which will be signed, and which will not breed new wars, 
whether it disappoints Allied peoples or not If we statesmen [my italics] cannot face the 
situation we must clear out. Our duty is plain, and our policy must be, not to arouse 
implacable antagonisms.”’ 

If the “I” and the “ we statesmen ”’ do not indicate Mr. Lloyd 
George as “the high authority’ they mean nothing. That the 
Correspondent thought he was talking to Mr. Lloyd George is 
evident from his expression of pleasure—* after the serious criti- 
cisms which I have had to record and may have to again ”’—-at 

the stand the British delegation is taking in the interest of the cleanest possible peace, 


and I believe the forecast of the temper of the treaty now being hammered out will 
be found in a short time to correspond with the document which will then be published. 


The Westminster Gazette, whose good faith in this business is not 
to be questioned, was able to resume its “scoop” from the 
Rue Nitot three days later, when its “ own Correspondent ” gave 
its readers a further development of the opinions of the British 
Prime Minister, still described as “ a high authority ” with whom 
the writer had enjoyed “a long and interesting talk.” If it was 
not Mr. Lloyd George it was some one indistinguishable from him, 
because this ‘authoritative British view” (see Westminster 
Gazette of March 31) coincided to a comma, not merely with the 
views our Premier was simultaneously expressing in Paris, but 
with his every action, as also with the inspiration with which 
his henchmen were indoctrinating every journalist who could 
be persuaded to listen to them. These Westminster Gazette 
interviews more than justify the suspicions with which month 
by month the National Review has wearied its readers as to the 
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unfitness of the present Prime Minister for international affairs, 
as also the prediction that he would utilize any mandate he 
might receive from the British Electorate to sell the pass if he 
could. His Radical confidant affirmed that this “ authentic 
British view ” now authoritatively disclosed “ is fully shared by 
America” and, it was daringly added, “I am happy to believe, 
largely by France as to the sort of treaty which is now bei 
prepared and which, if no untoward circumstances occur, aul 
be ready at a very early date.’ Its terms were such as mage 
have been more appropriately drafted in Berlin at the end of “ 
drawn war” than in Paris within six months of the collapse of 
Germany. The Peace, as foreshadowed by the Westminster Gazette 
on the authority of Mr. Lloyd George, was animated mainly, if not 
exclusively, by a desire to spare the enemy from any permanent 
injury through the simple process of transferring his liabilities to 
the Allies, w ho would find themselves indefinitely crippled, if not 
hopelessly crushed. This “ leading British authority ” laid down 
a series of propositions, all of German or pro-German origin, which 
the International Jew has lately made his own. Substantially 
Germany could pay nothing. She had no gold to speak of. 
Payment in goods was impossible ; ‘one has only to look at the 
proposal to dismiss it.’ Neither could we take raw materials 

‘to any considerable extent, because we have to consider the 
obvious effect of depriving Germany of her very means of subsis- 
tence.” Also, ‘‘ We do not want them. Who, for example, wants 
to flood the British markets with German coal?” Nor could 

“take German credits ” to any great extent, as “‘ we have to 
be careful not to depreciate those credits.” The recipient of 
these confidences, as a true son of the Westminster Gazette, 
recognized : 

Certainly there will be some disappointment, but it is inevitable. The problem 
is an exceedingly prickly one. In taking away Alsace-Lorraine from Germany we 
are taking away the bulk of her iron, and you cannot go on stripping Germany bare. 
A common-sense view is now taken. We shall get something, and I think it will be 
something worth having, but certainly the question of indemnities, in the sense of 
going beyond the mere payment for the repair of material damage, ts not even posed [my 
italics]. Therefore on this, as on other points, we shall be moderate. (March 31, 1919.) 

I could not hope to better the comment of the Morning Post 
(April 2) on a declaration which, in common with every competent 
observer in Paris and London, it assumed to issue from none other 
than the Prime Minister : 

We commend this passage to those simple people who trusted in the Prime Minister’s 
words at the General Election. Let them mark that the question of indemnities has 
not even been “ posed.” The loser pays, Mr. Lloyd George told us when he wanted 
our votes. And he got our votes on the representation that he would make Germany 
pay. But now “there will be some disappointment.” The question on which— 
above all others—the present Government was returned is “‘ not even posed” at the 


Peace Conference. Mr. Lloyd George has not even put up a fight for the costs which 
he promised to recover from Germany. He is like a lawyer who has promised his 
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clients that he would recover both damages and costs, and then comes to a friendly 
understanding with the other side behind their backs. 

By now the chameleon of the Rue Nitot had become to all 
intents and purposes a German Statesman preoccupied as to the 
life, security, and prosperity of that country and its people. 
England was altogether out of the picture—with her Allies. 
Bolshevism in Germany must be avoided at all costs, though 
why those who cotton to it in Russia should affect terror of it in 
Germany passes the wit of man to explain. When Germany 
wins she crushes and ruins her victims. When Germany loses 
they must crush and ruin themselves by shouldering burdens 
that belong to her—-in the name of “ moderation.” Such was the 
gospel of the Rue Nitot at the end of March. If our readers 
challenge the suggestion that this perilous twaddle came from 
Mr. Lloyd George—and by the customary suggestio falsi it has been 
denied in the House of Commons—-I should reply by quoting the 
passage in which the “ high authority ” of the Westminster Gazette 
met his interlocutor’s complaint that time had been wasted by 
the Peace Conference : 

Think of the gigantic and complicated problems which we have had to unravel 

[he said]. It is not only their magnitude, but their variety. I confess I was ignorant 
of the very existence of some of the places now hotly disputed, and upon which the 
issue of peace and war depends. Every tiny piece of land which is in discussion is 
a possible battle-ground which may grow into a battle-ground as big as Europe. 
Nothing is trivial, nothing is insignificant. (March 31.) 
No one but Mr. Lloyd George, who could by any possibility be 
described as a “ high authority,” could have spoken thus. He 
surely removed any lingering doubt as to his authorship by saying 
substantially the same thing in the House of Commons (April 16) 
—set out by the Morning Post in deadly parallel : 

I should like to put each Member of this House under an examination. I am 
certain that I could not have passed it before I went to the Peace Conference, How 
many Members have heard of Teschen ? I do not mind saying that I had never heard 
of it, but Teschen very nearly produced an angry conflict between two Allied States, 
and we had to interrupt the proceedings to try and settle the affairs at Teschen. 

If the same man was not responsible for two passages and if 
that man was not the Prime Minister, I should be prepared to 
eat several hats. 


Ill. REACTIONS 


THESE distressing disclosures proved to be a blessing in disguise. 
It was doubtless considered clever in the Rue Nitot to break the 
news of a bad peace through the medium of a Press that preferred 
a bad peace to a good peace. These revelations, however, caused 
the long-simmering indignation of the British on both sides of 
the Channel to boil over, and within a week Mr. Lloyd George 
had another of his periodic panics, which led him on a fresh 
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tack. This does not mean that he will remain where he went, 
or that he is any more reliable than he was. He needs constant 
watching and perpetual pressure. Could we see his agenda 
for the war we should probably find that no week had passed 
throughout his Premiership without his taking counsel with 
persons whom the great majority of his countrymen regard as 
undesirable. The company he keeps naturally deters self-respect- 
ing men from approaching Downing Street or the Rue Nitot. 
But every purpose can be served provided the Press preserves a 
sufficiently independent and critical attitude, takes the trouble 
to ascertain what is transpiring behind the scenes, and supplies a 
continual corrective to the incense of those organs which flatter 
the P.M. for what their proprietors hope to get out of him. He 
fears the Press whenever it gives him no reason to despise it. 

Several things happened at this juncture which there is no 
room to recall. Members of Parliament had long been on the 

ui vive, and independent journals like the Morning Post and 

the Globe were pointing out to their readers that things were 
going ill in Paris. The French Press, as we have seen, had ex- 
posed Mr. Lloyd George’s inexplicable hostility to Poland in 
violation of the Fourteen Points. The “ political writers’’ of 
the Times in Paris had emphasized this exposure, and as the 
Times was, so to speak, the architect of the Lloyd George 
Government in December 1916, to which ever since it had 
accorded generous if too unstinted support, its criticism could 
not be discounted as due to any political or personal preju- 
dice, which is the method by which the Downing Street Press 
Bureau seeks to explain away all opposition. Being purely 
personal themselves, Lloyd-Georgeites impute differences of opinion 
to personal malice or Party antagonism. Causes and countries 
are so indifferent to them that they are incapable of appreciating 
the standpoint of those who resist their idol, not because they 
wish to see Mr. Asquith or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in Downing 
Street, nor because they desire to become peers, privy councillors, 
baronets, knights, or O.B.E.’s, but simply and solely because they 
regard a man of Mr. Lloyd George’s colossal ignorance and 
incurable fickleness as a standing danger to Great Britain both at 
home and abroad. 

The series of brilliant little articles, combining pungency with 
exceptional knowledge, with which the Paris Daily Mail opened 
the eyes of the English in France, as also those of the English in 
England, to what was going on behind the scenes, had a noticeable 
effect on the notabilities at whom they were aimed—conspicuously 
Mr. Lloyd George, who is sensitive to every straw, especially 
straws pointing from a newspaper office. These critiques likewise 
stimulated the French Press, which redoubled its activity and 
vigour, though some of its most fearless writers, such as the 
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admirable “ Pertinax”’ of the Echo de Paris, were mutilated by the 
Censor. Democrats and Demagogues are abnormally sensitive. 
They claim the right of unlimited abuse of whom they please, but 
if no cat may look at a king, still less may a journalist glance at 
a chameleon. The Prime Minister is understood to have received 
several warnings from London of unrest among the Coalition rank 
and file, who were no longer appeased by the soft sawder of 
Mr. Bonar Law, who becomes so dismal whenever he discusses 
any penalization of Germany as to convey the impression that 
he would prefer an income-tax of 20s. in the pound in the 
— Kingdom than one of half that amount in the Father- 
land. 

In the early days of April the Prime Minister realized that 
“something must be done,” and he hit on the happy thought of 
personally cultivating the French Press—he is a past master in 
mesmerizing journalists—so we had a series of interesting inter- 
views in which a very different note was struck to that of the 
Westminster Gazette. He expressed boundless admiration for 
France, profound sympathy with France, eternal devotion to 
France, and generally suggested that he was more French than 
the ordinary Frenchman, and that French interests were at least 
as dear to him as to them. But as he was responsible for the 
hamstringing of Poland, which many Frenchmen regard as a 
deadly blow at France, Mr. Lloyd George’s little Press campaign 
fell short of his usual achievements in this direction. Indeed, it 
only provoked plainer and more trenchant articles in the Parisian 
Press. France appreciates “ flowers” as much as any nation, 
but there is a time for all things, and she now needed something 
more substantial than flowers to bind up her wounds and to 
make her feel that 1,600,000 young Frenchman had not died 
in vain. Twice within the lifetime of the present generation 
France has been fallen upon by Germany, dismembered and 
devastated “according to plan,” and within an ace of losing 
her life as a nation. She cannot afford to take further risks, and 
is entitled to ask Allies who stand and fall with her to combine 
in creating an impregnable dam against the Pan-German flood. 
Where did Mr. Lloyd George stand on this question? Was he 
for France or was he against France? Was he prepared to 
remove the danger beyond the Rhine, or would he insult her 
intelligence by inviting her to confide her security to the chapter 
of events, to a “scrap of paper,” or a mythical League of Nations 
which has not yet begun to exist? Would he permit Poland to 
play her part as a bulwark of civilization? Was he firm on 
Reparation ? Such were questions which French journalists wished 
to have answered. They were no more willing to be fobbed off 
with generalities than was Mr. Lloyd George to give the required 
guarantees. 

VOL. LXXII w 
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Crises, of which our most mobile politician is the centre, 
develop rapidly—so much so that everything that is written here 
will probably « out of date before publication. The retrospect 
is, nevertheless, worth while, because Mr. Lloyd George is nothing 
long, and is as likely to recur to the mood of March as to remain 
in that of mid-April, when, having completed another volte-face, 
he could not contain his anger that any one should suspect him of 
ever having been other than he then was. Telegrams are probably 
the best method of dealing with so changeable a chameleon, as 
between the dispatch and the delivery of a telegram even a 
chameleon can hardly vary its hue. Whoever hit on this method 
of propaganda is to be warmly congratulated. Any doubts as to 
its efficacy will be set at rest by the unconcealable annoyance of 
the Progressive Press at this newest development of democratic 
diplomacy. That Mr. Lloyd George should father the demon- 
stration of his 367 Coalition M.P.’s on Lord Northcliffe, and that 
his new-found friends of the Daily News should follow suit, is 
but a tribute to the Telegram which its authors will not forget. 
A daily reminder to the Rue Nitot recording the wishes and ex- 
pectations of the Ministerial Majority would not be wasted, 
though when Members of Parliament have once “ binged them- 
selves up ” to public remonstrance with their Leader it is idle for 
any of them to pretend that they merely intended to express 
their devotion to his person, and boundless confidence in his 
conduct. Every one in Paris knew what Mr. Lloyd George was 
doing. The telegram arrived in the nick of time to save him 
from himself, and ran as follows (April 9): 

The greatest anxiety exists throughout the country at the persistent reports from 
Paris that the British delegates, instead of formulating the complete financial claim 
of the Empire, are merely considering what amount can be exacted from the enemy. 
This anxiety has been deepened by the statement of the Leader of the House on 
Wednesday last. 

Our constituents have always expected—and still expect—that the first action 
of the peace delegates would be, as you repeatedly stated in your election pledges, 
to present the bill in full, to make Germany acknowledge the debt, and then to discuss 
ways and means of obtaining payment. 

Although we have the utmost confidence in your intention to fulfil your pledges 
to the country, may we, as we have to meet innumerable inquiries from our con- 
stituents, have your renewed assurance that you have in no way departed from your 
original intention ? 

The House of Commons telegram provoked this reply : 

My colleagues and I mean to stand faithfully by all the pledges which we gave to 
the constituencies. 

We are prepared at any moment to submit to the judgment of Parliament, and 
if necessary of the country, our efforts loyally to redeem our promises.—D. Lloyd George. 
(Published April 10.) 

The bluff about another General Election pleased the Progres- 
sives and hurt no one. Whatever else a Dissolution might :% it 
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would wind up the Lloyd George-Bonar Law regime and eman- 
cipate Unionists from their “ old men of the sea.” 

The atmosphere in Paris, which had been electric, temporaril 
cleared as a result of all these alarums and excursions, and cae 
things may have become worse since—there may be still worse 
in store for us—it is as well to understand this peculiar phase 
of the Peace Conference, which undoubtedly left a mark on the 
Peace terms that no telegram could efface. But for the moment 
there was betterment. 

As our readers may conceivably imagine that I am too preju- 
diced against the present Prime Minister to do justice to his 
talents and achievements—and I confess to not being particularly 
prejudiced in his favour—-let me crave in aid a witness of unim- 
peachable impartiality, Mr. Frank Simonds, the Associate-Editor 
of the New York Tribune, a keen and close observer in intimate 
touch with events, one of the most authoritative of American 
writers, entirely free from bias on British Party politics and 
politicians. Writing from Paris to the Times, as well as to the 
American Press, on April 11 (see Times, April 17), he gave a 
remarkable review of an extraordinary fortnight, acknow- 
ledged by every one outside the Rue Nitot to be a correct 
appreciation of the situation. To an*American audience this 
prolonged crisis must, he declared, present itself in the light 
of “a mystery,’ but substantially what had happened was 
this. From the opening of the Peace Conference until the 
departure of President Wilson for the United States late in 
February its main business had been the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, while Commissions dealt with boundary and reparation 
questions. Their work was not completed when Mr. Wilson went 
to Washington, and “it would be hardly fair to say that up to 
this point the League of Nations had delayed discussion of material 
questions except as both the British and the French had consented 
to lay aside the material questions and take up first the moral 
issues involved in the League of Nations.” But in Mr. Wilson’s 
absence many, if not all, of these Commissions had reported, 
and the programme for disposing of most of the material matters 
was in hand by his return, and it was expected that the Conference 
would forthwith devote itself to these, as the League of Nations 
had been accepted in principle and a | ging ow Covenant pre- 
sented. Europe therefore anticipated no further delays in 
framing the Preliminary Peace to be imposed on Germany, but 
directly he arrived in Paris Mr. Wilson msisted on the revision 
of the League of Nations Covenant and its inclusion in the Prelimi- 
nary Peace, thus causing a total collapse of the Allied programme 
and “ a very general protest among the European nations, which 
amounted, however, to nothing, because the English once more 
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stood squarely behind Mr. Wilson.” Meanwhile “ Bolshevism 
occupied Hungary and began its march to the Black Sea,” while 
Germany appeared to contemplate following the example of 
Hungary so as to avoid signing the Treaty of Peace framed during 
the President’s absence. 

According to Mr. Simonds : 


There was then a panic. In this panic there were at least signs which seemed to 
indicate that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wilson were agreed in a policy which con- 
sisted in reducing the terms which had been sketched so far as Germany was concerned, 
in the hope of persuading Germany to sign. 

An official Commission was sent to Hungary and semi-official or unofficial delegates 
were dispatched to Russia with the apparent purpose of seeking to find a basis for peace 
between Bolshevism and the Alliance represented at Paris. 


The effect upon France of these manceuvres is thus described : 


The French had not yet received the judgment of the Peace Conference on any 
one of the great questions which were for them a matter of life and death. There 
was no settlement of the Rhine frontier as a military question, of the Saar coal region 
as an economic question, of indemnities and reparations as a financial question; and, 
rightly or wrongly, the French concluded that their interests were being sacrificed now 
both by America and by Britain to the desire to get a prompt peace with the Germans 
and to effect at least a truce with Bolshevism. 

As a result, there was an immediate and inconceivably strong French reaction and 
protest, a bitterness against both the United States and Great Britain which grew out 
of the feeling that France after her terrible sacrifices was being abandoned. 


French unrest rapidly reacted in Great Britain : 


Mr. Lloyd George had come to power once more in a recent election in which he 
had pledged himself to make a strong peace against Germany by which Germany 
would be made to pay the costs of the war. 

British Conservative Members of Parliament, British Conservative journals, and 
at least a very large section of British public opinion now believed that Mr. Lloyd George 
was engaged in making an easy peace for Germany which would let Germany escape 
from paying the costs of the war, and they recognized that as a result of the progress 
of events in Paris, France was rapidly becoming alienated from Great Britain, and 
that the Alliance which had saved the world from Germanism was cracking. 

Thereupon there was an immediate storm in Great Britain, and every sort of 
emphatic notice came to Mr. Lloyd George in Paris that he must change his policy, 
that he must restore the understanding between Great Britain and France by sup- 
porting French claims, and that he must drop even the appearance of willingness 
to deal with Bolshevism. To this storm Mr. Lloyd George bowed. 


Justice to M. Clemenceau compels Mr. Simonds to say that 
the French Prime Minister had at no time sacrificed French 
interests, but up to that moment he was powerless to achieve 
anything for France “in the presence of the Anglo-American 
opposition in the Council of Four, which was supported by Italy,” 
then 

When Mr. Lloyd George decided to bow to the will of the British Parliament and 
British public opinion, he not only made public statements supporting France, and 
declarations in the Council of Four in support of French demands, but he also in- 


dicated « reluctance on the part of Great Britain to accept amendments to the League 
of Nations Covenant which had been demanded by the Republican opposition in 
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America, and were essential for Mr. Wilson, if the President was to achieve the rati- 
fication of his Treaty of Peace when he went home. 

The President consequently found himself not only in the 
presence of European resistance to any further adjustment of 
European affairs in accordance with his views, but he also foresaw 
in the immediate future a possibility that Europe might refuse to 
accept those modifications in the League of Nations Covenant 
that were essential to his own political view and the success of the 
principles of which he was the apostle. In a word, for the time 
being he was “ isolated,” and it was presentiment as to what might 
follow such isolation which induced the President to allow his 
associates to make known that he had ordered the George Washing- 
ton to Brest, while the idea was bruited abroad the United 
States might abruptly leave the Conference Table and wash her 
hands of the Old World. At this crisis Mr. Wilson obtained 
little or no support from the British Prime Minister, who was 
compelled by the pressure of his own country to stand firmly with 
M. Clemenceau. Once again British support was invaluable to 
France as on many previous occasions before the Peace Con- 
ference, and as one hopes it may be for the rest of time. President 
Wilson, ‘as a reasonable man, must realize that it is impossible 
that a Power which came so late into the war and made such 
relatively small sacrifices should dictate to other nations, which 
have paid so dearly for her prolonged neutrality, on matters 
that touch their vitals. It was a disaster, though we hope not a 
catastrophe, that Mr. Lloyd George should not, from the outset, 
have thrown in his lot with Europe on European questions, while 
supporting the United States where American interests pre- 
dominated. 

No one would care to predict what hue the Chameleon of 
the Rue Nitot may next develop, but it is quite certain we shall 
have many more bad quarters of an hour before we have done 
with him. 

L. J. MAxsE 


P.S. As M. Clemenceau honours me with his friendship and 
his confidence, and as I saw him several times between March 
29 and April 7, J am anxious that the reader should realize that 
the foregoing article makes no mention whatsoever of anything 
he told me. 


COMMAND AND GOVERNMENT 


Amone those who look forward with the greatest apprehension 
to the future behaviour of Labour (with a capital L) are to be 
found many who hope that the returning soldiers will have a 
steadying influence, owing to the habits of discipline which they 
have acquired whilst in the Army. ‘These hopeful persons might 
with advantage read an article which appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review for November 1918, under the name of Sergeant 
Rudy, R.E., and entitled “ Concerning Tommy.’ Although the 
present writer served in the Royal Engineers before transferring 
to the Line, he never had the pleasure of meeting Sergeant Rudy, 
and in common with a number of others he would like to thank 
the sergeant for putting into print things which they have long 
known, but never ventured even to speak about. Chief among 
these is the change in the attitude of the soldier towards the 
so-called “ Governing Classes,” not excepting the very highest in 
the land. Unctuous flattery makes no impression upon him; he 
feels that he is as good a man as anybody else, and he is deter- 
mined that privilege shall be abolished; in future he will allow 
nobody to claim a position of superiority who has not proved 
his title to it. The word “ Privilege” sums up, as nearly as 
possible, all the foes at whom he means to run a tilt. 

Privilege is defined in the dictionary as: ‘‘ A particular and 
peculiar benefit or advantage enjoyed by a person, company, 
or society, beyond the common advantages of other citizens.” 
This definition would seem to show that there are various 
kinds of privilege besides that bugbear of Labour, hereditary 
legislation, which is now almost extinct. There is the privilege 
which, in spite of petrol shortage, allows the friends of those in 
office to go to a civic banquet in their own cars, whilst others 
have to go to their work ina bus. But there is also the privilege 
of striking, which is claimed by that small section of the working 
classes styled Labour, although the majority of the workers are 
so situated that they cannot strike. 

It must be admitted that in claiming privilege for itself, while 
~ otesting against it in others, Labour is flagrantly unreasonable. 

he manufacturer who protests against disclosing his vast war 
profits, and the wealthy woman who groans over the restrictions 
on petrol, and boasts that she has never gone into a tube and 
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cannot possibly ride in a bus, are no more unreasonable than the 
coal-miner who demands a privileged position among the already 
privileged class of Labour. 

The claims of all are unreasonable ; but whereas the law has 
the means to deal with the manufacturer, and the good lady does 
very little harm beyond setting a bad example, the coal-miner, 
having the power to kill industry, may from his privileged position 
do so much damage that all eternity will prove too short a time 
to repair it. Consequently the same public which tolerated 
profiteers and privileged users of motor-cars, looks upon the 
miners, when they threaten to strike, as a gang of unreasonable 
brigands. ‘‘ Those terrible miners,” says the lady of the motor- 
car, seeing a prospect of fireless grates, worse even than only 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar per week. 

But are these men by nature unreasonable and terrible? The 
writer's privilege, during the first three years of the war, was to 
train at home, and command in France, two different units of 
our New Army, including no small number of coal-miners, and 
the two characteristics which were most surprising among the 
men were their reasonableness and gentleness. Fiercely jealous 
of their rights, and insisting upon every penny of their just dues, 
they submitted without question to necessary discipline, and 
quickly recognized its advantages ; fearless as wild boars where 
their own safety was concerned, they would do anything for a 
comrade, and had a touch as tender as a woman’s for a wounded 
man. They would make a pet of any dumb animal which they 
could get hold of. Jollier and more likeable troops one could not 
imagine, and out of something like two thousand men in all, only 
one proved really difficult to manage; his trouble was that he was 
nearly forty, and could not stand being hustled about by non- 
commissioned officers young enough to be his sons; wherein one 
must admit that he was not unreasonable. Moreover, he belonged 
to the class of small traders, and not to Labour (with a capital L). 

Now these soldiers were in no sense picked men, excepting, 
perhaps, those who joined first in August and September 1914. 
On the contrary, those who came up at the time when the Derby 
Scheme was dying its welcome death were below the standard of 
those who came later under compulsion, showing that we were no 
longer getting a fair average from the nation. 

The Army has been described repeatedly as representing the 
country, and this is a truth which very few would attempt to 
deny. Why, then, does it happen that men of the class which 
in the Army was perfectly willing and reasonable, in civil life are 
outrageous brigands and Bolshevists? It is not correct to say 
that those who stayed at home were all wastrels, and that it is 
they who make the trouble; for among those who stayed at 
home were all the older men, and these ought to act as stabilizers 
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to such young shirkers, cowards, and agitators as have managed 
to evade their duty ; and there was also a large number of really 
first-class, midd!e-aged men who would have gone if they could 
have been spared. “Moreov er, we had in the Army a number of 
men who were there only on account of compulsion in one form 
or another. It is therefore quite impossible to make a distinction 
between those who served and those who did not. Nor is it 
altogether correct to say that it was the Army discipline which 
did it, because the men were reasonable when they joined, and 
we had scarcely any of the machinery of discipline as it existed 
before the war. ‘True, there was always the Army Act in the 
background, but it had rarely to be invoked. The discipline 
was due to qualities inherent in the men themselves, and to 
correct treatment by their commanding officers. 

And here we see a very good reason for the difference between 
the behaviour of the men in the Army and of those out of it. 
The writer has no hesitation in appealing to every experienced 
commanding officer for support, when he says that if any military 
unit, whether company or army, were treated by its officers in 
the way in which Labour is treated by our politicians, there would 
be a mutiny in a month, and that the home-coming soldiers are 
far more likely to be a source of trouble than an influence for 
good, if they are to receive from politicians the treatment which 
has been given to Labour in the past. 

There is no mystery about successful command. Of course 
there are men gifted with special qualities who are born com- 
manders, as there are men who are born horsemen; but 
just as a horseman must learn to ride, so must an officer 
learn to command; and just as there are certain well-known 
rules which a horseman must observe, so a commanding officer, 
greatly though he depends upon his personality, must work 
on certain rigid lines if he wishes to keep al unit happy and 
contented. One hears people speak of the “ art” of command : 
rather is it an exact science in which like causes must produce 
like results. It is governed by six immutable laws; but so 
simple are the laws that they can be applied by rule of thumb, 
and the veriest duffer can command, after a fashion, merely by 
observing them, even though he be lacking in those magic touches 
of sympathy and imagination which go to make the really 
successful officer. In dealing with Labour, our politicians 
flagrantly violate every one of the laws which conduce to the 
successful command of men, and if their violation must lead to 
trouble among a body of a hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand 
soldiers, equally must it lead to trouble among the millions of 
Labour. 

Below are enumerated the six laws: they can be divided and 
subdivided into many branches, but on the observance of their 
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main principles depends success in command and, by analogy, in 
government : 

Law 1.—Never let those under your command think that you are 
~~ of them, a maxim so obvious that it would appear super- 

uous, were it not that one often finds officers making requests 
instead of giving orders. 

Law 2.—Always support authority. Back up your non-com- 
missioned officers through thick and thin; and unless forced by 
some act of injustice on their part to take public action, do any 
reprimanding which may be necessary in the strictest privacy. 

Law 3.—WNever break a promise. This is almost equivalent to 
saying: ‘‘ Never make a promise,” and, indeed, a refusal to 
promise anything is always the safest line of conduct. If, after 
your refusal, you can see your way to granting the request, you 
will get the credit for having been better than your word. If, 
however, you fail once, only once, to carry out your promise, you 
will lose the men’s confidence and probably never get it back. 

Law 4.—Be consistent. Men dislike nothing more in a com- 
manding officer than ‘‘ not knowing where they have him,” and 
weakness, or attempts to conciliate them, they heartily despise. 
For instance: at home “ crime” consists largely of overstaying 
leave, and when dealing with it you must steel your heart against 
the most pathetic tales of domestic bereavement, and accept only 
documentary evidence such as a death certificate. Otherwise 
the biggest liar comes off best, which is just what you wish to 
avoid. Severity one day and leniency the next will surely lead 
to trouble, whereas consistent severity is never resented in the 
least. 

Law 5.—Get the good men on your side. They are in an 
enormous majority, and need no bribing. See that misconduct 
inevitably leads to forfeiture of certain advantages, and it is then 
unnecessary to offer any reward for good behaviour. The well- 
conducted men will be perfectly satisfied, and you can ignore the 
few trouble-makers : public opinion will be against them, and sooner 
or later they can be rendered harmless. But be careful to make 
your action as automatic as possible; for instance: in order to 
ensure absolute equality of treatment, it is a good plan to have 
a printed scale of punishment for certain offences, and to allow 
no departure from it. Otherwise there may be suspicion of 
favouritism, which is a violation of Law 4, and absolutely fatal. 

Law 6.—Ezxplain the reason for unpopular orders. This is 
uite different from asking men to do things instead of ordering 
them, a line of conduct forbidden by Law 1. Our people are 
wonderfully reasonable: all you have to do is to show them 
a sound reason for doing what they dislike; they will then do it 
cheerfully. Naturally an unpopular order is never issued unless 
It is necessary. 
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We are only human. Faithfully to observe the above laws is 
not easy, and moreover it is necessary to remember that the men 
also are human, and while treating them with inflexible firmness, 
to let them feel that you can sympathize with them. They 
respond wonderfully to sympathy; but discipline and content- 
ment you cannot maintain unless you observe the laws of 
command. 

Let us now apply these laws to civil government, and see how 
our politicians have treated, are treating, and propose to treat 
the same men who behaved so admirably in the Army. We 
meet a difficulty right at the start: it is impossible to tell how 
far Labour is ruled by the Government, and how much by its 
employers. There is a very wise saying: “ An army has been 
led to victory by a fool, and even by a coward, but never by a 
debating society.” Men must have a man with whom to deal, 
some definite individual: they will never be satisfied with a 
corporation that has no soul to damn nor body to kick. But as 
the politicians have accepted the responsibility (and emoluments) 
for governing, they must accept the responsibility for failure, 
even if it be due to bad counsel from their advisers. 

Taking first Law 1: Never let those under your command 
think that you are afraid of them. Why, every politician in the 
kingdom goes in fear of the People, the unreasonable, terrible 
People. We are told in voices hushed with awe: “‘ The People 
won't stand this. The People won’t stand that. You must not 
irritate the People.” First it was conscription, and we wasted 
millions upon millions bolstering up an unpopular voluntary 
system. Then it was food-rationing, and it very nearly came to 
riots before our politicians dared to move. The Armistice was 
signed, the public was allowed to believe that all need for self- 
control was at an end, and every undisciplined chauffeur in the 
Mechanical Transport was encouraged to think that he would be 
demobilized at once if only he bawled loudly enough in Whitehall. 
Sinn Fein must not be annoyed by firm action in Ireland. And 
so on. 

Turning now to Law 2: Always support authority. What of 
those gallant men, the constabulary and police in Ireland? Why 
was the general in command thrown to the wolves just when 
order was being restored in that politician-ridden country after 
the rebellion? What of our policy in India and Egypt? Soldiers 
notice all such actions. 

But when we come to Law 3, perhaps the most important of 
all, Never break a promise, what do we find? The dust-bins of 
Downing Street must be choked with the shards of pledges broken 
during the past four years. We have recently heard certain 
politicians complain that the People will never believe anything 
which they are told. Is it to be wondered at? So long as the 
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men who control the welfare of the nation are allowed to think 
that to find some legal quibble is enough to justify the breaking 
of their promises, so long can there never be any feeling towards 
them but distrust. Take the case of the strike of motor- 
men on the Underground Railways in February 1919. The 
method of it was quite unjustifiable, but undoubtedly a large 
roportion of the men honestly believed that in the new agreement 
ito which they had entered, they had been quibbled out of their 
meal-time. Strictly speaking, it was their own fault ; they should 
oy scrutinized the agreement more carefully before they accepted 

; but they had the impression that some clever fellow in the 
Redbone: had bilked them, and this cost the lives of goodness 
knows how many innocent people who contracted chills whilst 
walking home in the snow, tired after their day’s work. 

Nobody can tell what may yet be the result of the orgy 
indulged in during November and December 1918. The electoral 
furnace being duly charged and lit, at the correct moment there 
was turned into it a blast of promises which fanned to melting- 
heat the already glowing mass of enthusiasm for a victorious 
peace and desire for a better England. The metal was run 
off, and lo, surely five hundred neat little Coalition pigs, all 
steadily sucking four hundred a year, except for a few who have 
been recast into massive Ministerial ingots whose salaries run into 
thousands! All very nice: but what of the promises? Unfor- 
tunately, in nature nothing is lost : it merely changes. The blast 
of hot air which boomed and bellowed from the Coalition tuyéres 
has not been dissolved into nothingness ; it charged itself, in its 
headlong passage through the incandescent mass, with carbon 
and divers other elements, and still hangs, a thin and menacing 
haze, between the sun and this unhappy country, on to which its 
solids are steadily, steadily settling down. 

To change the metaphor: we are already having trouble, and 
every one of those promises has still to come home to roost. 

The fourth law is: Be consistent. Well: 


A marciful Providunce fashioned us holler, 
O’ purpose thet we might our principles swaller 


Consistency is only another name for justice, and absolute justice 
is the Divine prerogative. But there are certain glaring incon- 
sistencies which obtrude themselves upon the soldier’s notice and 
will not be ignored. A crippled man can be brought to see that 
the pittance on which he must maintain life is as much as the 
country can afford; but he cannot be brought to see why a 
politician who, on his own admission, failed glaringly in his duty 
towards the country which paid him, should, after being jobbed 
into an office and holding it for a few months, be allowed to retire 
with a pension of five thousand pounds a year for life. Incon- 
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sistency appears everywhere. Loyal Englishmen are liable to 
serve in the army: rebel Irishmen are exempt. The small 
income-tax payer, of whom there were many in the ranks, is 
oppressed and bled white: vast fortunes have been piled up by 
purveyors of war material. A munition girl is called extravagant 
if she buys a rabbit-skin coat: the host of lady clerks taken to 
the Peace Conference is given a liberal dress allowance—or so it 
is believed, and it has never been denied. 

Get the good men on your side, says Law 5. It is now universall 
accepted by all classes in Great Britain and Ireland that the 
quickest way to get what you want is to break the law in order 
to frighten the politicians into conceding your demands. It isa 
method which scarcely ever fails; whereas if you remain loyal 
and law-abiding you will carry no weight at all. 

The last law runs: Explain the reason for unpopular orders. 
Throughout the war a policy of unnecessary secrecy was adopted, 
and a lot of ill-feeling was caused thereby. People were ordered 
to submit to all sorts of inconvenience, and were left to find out 
the reasons for themselves. And much of the unrest in the mines 
came from the fact that there was nobody who could explain to 
the men how the difference arose between the price paid for coal 
at the face and the price paid by the consumer. Rightly or 
wrongly, the miners thought that some one was making too much 
money, and there was no means of explaining the situation 
to them. 

Nearly all disagreements start from nothing worse than mis- 
understanding, and frank, open discussion will often nip a quarrel 
in the bud. But publicity does not suit the politician: once a 
pledge has been published it becomes much harder to wriggle out 
of, and the corpses of your failures can no longer be secretly 
interred. ‘‘ Commit nothing to paper”’ is a sound maxim: it 1s 
easier to deny that you said what you said, than to prove that 
you did not write what you wrote. And so the public, which 
includes Labour, goes stumbling on in ignorance, protesting and 
grumbling at discomforts which are inevitable, and submitting 
patiently to injustice which might be remedied easily, while deep 
in their offices lurk political alchemists compounding secret 
nostrums which, the public is asked to believe, will cure all 
ailments, including those of Labour. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
If one of the remedies were analysed, some pinchbeck Cagliostro 
might find himself out of a job. 

Not many years ago there was a popular song describing the 
properties of a patent medicine called ‘“ Joojah,’ which was 
capable of doing anything from curing pains in the back to growing 
a new tail on a dog. Political Joojah may be all right so long 
as Labour has faith in it, but sooner or later some one discovers 
that it is only water dyed, and then come demands for money 
back, and sometimes rough handling for the compounder. 
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Sergeant Rudy’s article in the November Contemporary emphasizes 
the point that the soldier has for some time been suspicious as 
to the efficacy of the Joojah, and he is likely to grow even less 
trustful as he learns more about its composition. Our politicians 
can have no realization of the absolute distrust and utter contempt 
with which they were regarded by the Army in the field. The 
matter has been alluded to jocularly in speeches, when Members 
of Parliament have inne themselves as belonging to the most 
unpopular class in the country, but it is no matter for jesting : 
the reaction from the Coalition Government, when it comes, as 
come it surely will, is going to be something terrific, and will 
need exceptionally firm guidance. Remember what happened, 
under normal conditions, to the great Unionist majority after the 
enthusiasm aroused by the South African War had died down, and 
ponder. 

Our soldiers, who form a considerable proportion of Labour, 
were not led by Joojah-merchants whose chief concern was to 
have an excuse ready for failure: they demanded men of 
action for their officers, men whom they could trust, and men 
who knew their job. It mattered not in the least whether the 
officer came from a university, a department store, or the plough 
tail: if they recognized that he was a good man they would 
follow him anywhere, but for temporizers, shirkers, or pledge- 
breakers they had no use. And so it is going to be in peace. 
Labour wants leaders, not jerrymanderers, and if the leaders do 
not appear from among the classes who have hitherto held most 
of the responsible posts, Labour will find leaders for itself, whether 
we like it or not ; and we can only hope that it will be a statesman, 
and not a mere politician, who forces his way past the veil and 
into the Holy of Holies in Downing Street, where sits the Lord 
High Alchemist a-dishing out the Joojah. 

It was a maxim of Napoleon that he had no bad battalions : 
he had only bad commanding officers. The trouble with Labour 
is due far less to any evil in Labour itself than to injudicious and 
slippery treatment by the politicians in the past, which has 
driven into the arms of agitators and revolutionaries those 
admirable fellows whom we had the honour to command. The 
worst of trouble is that confidence once forfeited is very hard to 
regain, and Labour’s memories of its dealings with the Govern- 
ment are such as to make promises now of no avail. Labour 
wants to see something tangible. One step has been made in 
advance, and the nation owes to Mr. Smillie and his terrible 
miners a great and unrecognized debt of gratitude for having 
forced the politicians to take it, and to come out into the open 
and face the men’s representatives as men should be faced, 
frankly and honestly, with the cards on the table and not up 
some one’s sleeve. 

ALEXANDER BANNERMAN 


THROUGH THE KIEL CANAL IN 
THE “ HERCULES” 


THE Hercules and her four escorting destroyers (the latter havi 
been scattered during the last few days to various ports 
air-stations in connexion with the inspection being pushed alo 
all the German North Sea coast) were to have lomaeeai 
at Briinsbuttel by dark on December 10, in order to be ready 
to start through the Kiel Canal at daybreak the following morning. 
At the appointed time, however, only the Viceroy (which had 
pushed through that morning with the “ air’ Si on its way 
to the Zeppelin station at Tondern) was on hand. The Hercules, 
which had got under way from Wilhelmshaven during the fore- 
noon, reported that she had been —— to anchor off the Elbe 
estuary on account of the fog, and the Verdun, coming on from 
her visits to Borkum and Heligoland, had been delayed from 
a similar cause. The Vidette and Venetia, which were helping 
the “ shipping ” and “ warship ” parties get around the harbours 
of Bremen and Hamburg, signalled that their work was still 
uncompleted, and they would have to proceed later to Kiel “ on 
their own.” 

Returning to Briinsbuttel from the Tondern visit well along 
toward midnight, the absence of the Hercules compelled the four 
of us who had made that arduous journey to put up in the 
Viceroy (the accommodations in the “ V’s”’ appear to be as elastic 
as the good nature of their officers is elastic), and the impossibility 
of rejoining our own ships in the morning was responsible for 
the fact that we continued with her—the first British destroyer 
to pass through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal—on to Kiel. It was 
a passage as memorable as historic. 

An improving visibility toward morning enabled the Hercules 
to get under way again before daybreak, and in the first grey 
light of the winter dawn she came nosing past us and on up to 
the entrance of the Canal. At each end of the latter there Pe 
two locks—lying side by side—for both ‘ ‘ out oing ’ ’ and “ 
coming” ships. The right side one of the “ incoming” pai 
had been reserved for the Hercules, while the other was kept 
clear for the Regensburg—flying Admiral Goette’s flag—and the 
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two British destroyers. The difference in level between the 
Canal and the waters of the Elbe, varying considerably with the 
tide, is only a few feet at the most, and the locking through, 
as a consequence, only a matter of minutes. 

The Hercules and Regensburg were already in their respective 
locks as the Viceroy, with the Verdun half a cable’s length astern, 
came gliding up out of the fog, the former already beginning to 
show her great bulk above the side as she lifted with the in- 
pouring water. The attention of the score or so Germans standing 
on the wall between the locks was centred, not on the Hercules, 
as ene might have expected, but on the Regensburg, the most 
of them being gathered in a gesticulative group abreast the 
latter’s bows. The reason for this we saw presently. 

The handling of the British destroyers on this occasion was 
one of the smartest things of the kind I ever saw. Indeed, under 
the circumstances, spectacular is a fitter word to describe it 
than smart. Without reducing the speed of her engines by a 
revolution, the Viceroy continued right on into the narrow 
water-lane of the lock at the same gait she had approached its 
entrance. Certainly she was doing ten knots an hour, and 
probably a good bit over that. On into the still more restricted 
= between the Regensburg and the right side of the dock she 

ove, and I remember distinctly seeing men who were crossing 
the Canal on the bridge made by the folded flaps break into a 
run to avoid the imminent crash. And she never did slow down ; 
she stopped. While there was still a score of yards to go, the 
Captain threw the engine-room telegraph over to “Stop!” and 
“ Half-speed astern!” and, straining like a hound in leash as 
the reversed propellers killed her headway, stop she did. The 
superlative finesse of the thing (for they had seen something 
before of the handling of ships in narrow places) fairly swept the 
gathering dockside vultures off their feet with astonishment, 
and one little knot of sailors all but broke into a cheer. Then 
the Verdun came dashing up and repeated the same spectacular 
Manceuvre in our wake; only, instead of bringing up a few feet 
short of the lock gates, it was the stern of the Viceroy, with its 
festoon of poised depth-charges, that her axe-like bows backed 
away from after nosing up close enough to sniff, if not to scratch, 
the paint. 

“You've impressed the Hun right enough, sir,” I remarked 
to the Captain as he rang down “ Finished with the engines,” 
and turned to descend the ladder of the bridge; ‘“‘ but wasn’t it 
just a bit——” 

“ Yes, it was rather slow,” he cut in apologetically, in answer 
to what he thought I was going to say; “ but I didn’t dare to 
take any chances of coming a cropper in strange waters. Now, 
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if it had been the old ‘ Pen’ at Rosyth, we might have shown 
them what one of the little old ‘V’s’ can do when it comes to 
a pinch.” 

At the time I thought he was joking—that I had seen the 
extreme limit that morning of the “ handiness”’ of the modern 
destroyer. ‘But the Viceroy, astonishing as that performance 
had been, still had something up her sleeve. A week later, in 
the fog-shrouded entrance of Kiel Fjord, when a slip would have 
been a good deal more serious matter than the telescoping of 
a bow on a lock gate, I saw how much. 

From the vantage of the bridge I saw, just before descending 
to breakfast, what it had been that had deflected the attention 
of the lock-side loafers from the Hercules to the Regensburg. 
That most graceful of light cruisers had paid the penalty of 
being left with a most disgraceful crew. She had rammed the 
lock gate full and square, and—from the look of her bows— 
while she still had a good deal of way on. 

The day she met the Hercules in Heligoland Bight, a week 
before, we had remarked especially the trim lissomeness of those 
same fine bows. And now the sharp stem was bent several feet 
to port, while all back along her “ flare” the buckled plating 
heaved in undulant corrugations like the hide on the neck of 
an old bull rhino. As it was the kind of a repair that it would 
take a month or more in dock to effect, there was nothing for 
the Germans to do but go on using her as she was. Luckily, 
she did not appear to be making much water. She followed us 
through the Canal without difficulty, and—as the days when 
she might have been called upon to shake out her thirty odd 
knots were gone for ever—it is probable that she served Admiral 
Goette just as well for a flagship as any other of her undamaged 
sisters would have. But they were never able to smooth out 
her “ brow of care” during all of our stay in German waters; 
indeed, I shall be greatly surprised if she does not come poking 
that same (to use the term I heard a bluejacket i in the Viceroy 
apply to it that morning) “ cauliflower nose” along in front of 
her when she is finally handed over for internment at Scapa. 

Although they would be dwarfed beside such great structures 
as the Pedro Miguel or the Gatun locks of the Panama Canal, 
the locks at Briinsbuttel are fine solid works, displaying on every 
hand evidences of the great attention which had been given to 
providing for their rapid operation under pressure, as when the 
High Seas Fleet was being rushed through from the Baltic 
to the North Sea. Having been enlarged primarily to “ double 
the strength of the German fleet,’”” expense had not mattered to 
the extent it would have had the Canal been expected to justify 
itself commercially. The merchant traffic of the waterway for 
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many years to come would not have demanded the double locks 
at either end; but naval exigencies called for speedy operation 
at any cost, and they were built. 

Everything about the locks was in extremely good repair. 
Even the great agate and onyx mosaic of the name Kaiser 
Wilhelm Kanal, set between the double-headed eagles of the 
Imperial arms, had been swept and polished to display it to 
best advantage. The locks were only the front-window display, 
however, for the badly eroded banks of the Canal itself testified 
to the same lack of maintenance that the German railways were 
suffering from. As our pilot reported that the revolutionists 
had spent the night obliterating all the Imperial names—such 
as Kaiserstrasse and Kronprinzstrasse—in Briinsbuttel, one felt 
safe in assuming that the gaudy mosaic on the lock wall had 
been furbished as a decoration, not as a symbol. 

The Hercules, having been raised to the proper level, was 
locked out into the Canal, along which she proceeded at the 
steady six-knot speed laid down as the limit not to be exceeded 
by ships of her size. Although of considerably less displacement 
than a number of the largest of the German capital ships, she 
was of greater draught than any of these, and even the con- 
sumption of several hundred tons of coal on the voyage from 
Rosyth still left her drawing more than the thirty odd feet that 
the German naval command had set as the limit. This had been 
figured out in advance, however, and an oiling all round of the 
destroyers before leaving Wilhelmshaven had brought her up 
just the few inches necessary to make the passage without injury 
either to her own bottom or that of the Canal. 

The Hercules had traversed about a mile of the Canal before 
the Viceroy was locked out to follow in her wake, and something 
like that interval was preserved throughout the passage. The 
Verdun kept about a quarter of a mile astern of the Viceroy, 
with the Regensburg—but so far back as to be out of sight of 
the destroyers—bringing up the rear. Two squat patrol-launches 
—one on either quarter, a couple of hundred yards astern— 
followed the Hercules all the way, but for just what purpose we 
could not make out. 

For the first few miles the country on either side of the Canal 
was of the same low-lying nature as that through which all of 
our railway journeys from Wilhelmshaven had been made. 
Ditched and diked marshland alternated with stretches of bog 
and broad sheets of stagnant water, where the drainage system 
had proved unequal to carrying off the overflow of the inundations 
following the winter rains. Cultivation was at a standstill here, 
aad until the water-logged soil dried out in the spring. 

e the East Frisian Peninsula, the region was essentially a 
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grazing rather than an agricultural one, and the farmers were 
paying the penalty of having broken up grass land that was only 
dry enough for cultivation during a few months of the year. 
Cattle was scarce, sheep scarcer, and such of the inhabitants 
as were visible around the dismal farmsteads had the dull 
purposeless air of people with nothing to do and plenty of time 
to do it in. 

As we fared inland only the gradually heightening banks 
told that the country was increasing in elevation. Ponds and 
bogs were still frequent, and it was not until the first low hills 
were reached that there appeared to be enough drainage for 
the land to shake itself free of water. Here the country took on 
a more cheerful aspect, due principally to the fact that the 
people, many of whom were at work, seemed less “ bogged down ” 
—both mentally and physically—than their countrymen in the 
water-logged areas nearer the sea. Most of them appeared 
capable of recognizing us as Allied warships (something which 
few of the others seemed to have done), and when this had sunk 
home they usually hurried down to the bank of the Canal for 
a closer view. Most of these isolated farming people were un- 
demonstrative, however, and it was not until the more sophisti- 
cated inhabitants of the villages and towns were encountered 
that women and children were seen to wave their hands and 
men to doff their hats and bow. Most of the population, both 
agricultural and industrial, is found toward the Kiel rather than 
the Briinsbuttel end of the Canal. 

At one point we came upon two men and a girl feverishly 
engaged in skinning a horse that appeared to have dropped dead 
in the furrow. Or rather, they had already skinned it and were 
busy cutting up the carcass. Watching through my glass from 
the bridge of the Viceroy, I saw all three of them rush helter- 
skelter over a hill and out of sight as the Hercules came abreast 
of them, only to hurry back and resume their grisly work when 
she had disappeared around a bend just ahead. When they 
again took to their heels on sighting the Viceroy, I asked our 
German pilot what they were afraid of. The law required, he 
replied, that the proper authorities should be notified of the 
death of any head of live stock in order that the meat (in case 
it was deemed fit for human consumption) should be distributed 
through the regular rationing channels. These people, he thought, 
were in the act of stealing their own dead horse, and doubtless 
their own guilty consciences made them fear they would be 
reported and delivered up to justice. Since witnessing this 
incident I have found myself rather less inclined to dwell in 
retrospect on the huge juicy “ beef-steak” I had devoured with 
such gusto when it was the yiéce de résistance on the menu of our 
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luncheon at the Nordholz Zeppelin station a couple of days 
previously. j 

Through the low country the construction of the Canal had 
evidently been only a matter of dredging, but the multiplication 
in size and number of the “dumps” as the elevation increased 
showed that there had been places where digging on an extensive 
scale had been necessary, especially in connexion with the widening 
and deepening operations. The fact that most of the “ dumps” 
appeared to consist of earth of a very loose and sandy nature 
(some of them so much so that they had been planted thickly 
with young trees to prevent their being shifted by the winds) 
showed that the excavation problem had been a comparatively 
simple one, more of the nature of that at Suez than Panama, 
where so much of the way had to be blasted through solid rock. 

The looseness of the earth had made it necessary to cut the 
banks at as low an angle as forty-five degrees in places, to prevent 
caving, and at these points the under-water part of the channel 
was surfaced with roughly cut stone to minimize erosion, As 
this work had only been carried a few feet above the surface of 
the water, it required but slight speed on the part of a large ship 
to produce a wave high enough to splash over on to the un- 

rotected earth and bring it down in slides. This had doubtless 

Repened very often in the course of the frequent shuttling to 
and fro of the High Seas Fleet, for the stonework was heavily 
undermined in many places, with little to indicate that much 
had been done in the way of repairs. 

Except in the locks (and even there the concrete was cracking 
badly, especially at the Kiel end), the Canal showed many 
evidences of the haste of its construction and the serious deteriora- 
tion it had suffered from heavy use and inadequate maintenance. 
It will require much money and labour to put it in proper con- 
dition again, and neither of these is likely to be over-plentiful 
in Germany for many years to come. 

Our first glimpse of Allied prisoners in their “ natural habitat ” 
occurred at a point about twenty miles inland from Briinsbuttel, 
where a new and very lofty railway viaduct was being thrown 
across the Canal. The extensive groups of huts along the bank 
in the shadow of ‘the half-completed final span of steel looked, 
from a distance, like ordinary workmen’s quarters. As we drew 
near, however, broad belts of barbed wire surrounding those on 
the right side suggested that they were used as a prison camp, 
even before our glasses had revealed the motley-clad group on 
the bank waving to the Hercules. As the Viceroy came abreast 
the excited and constantly augmenting crowd, we saw that the 
uniforms were mostly French and Russian, though there were 
three men in the grey of Italy and at least one with the un- 
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mistakable cap of the Serbs. A hulking chap in khaki, whom 
I was making the object of an especially close scrutiny on the 
chance that he might be British or American, put an end to 
doubt by slapping his chest resoundingly and announcing proudly, 
“Je suis Belge!” From the fact that they were all in high 
spirits, we took it that they were getting enough to eat and that 
prospects for repatriation were favourable. 

We had quite given up hope of sighting any British when 
suddenly, from behind a barbed-wire barrier fencing off the last 
group of huts, rang out a cry of “ ’Ow’s ol’ Blighty?” Sweeping 
my glass round to the quarter from whence the query came, 
I focused on a phiz which, despite its mask of lather, I would 
have recognized as Cockney just as surely in Korea or Katmandu 
as on the banks of the Kiel Canal. Waving his brush jauntily 
in response to the salvo of delighted howls boomed out by the 
bluejackets lining the starboard rail, he turned back to the little 
pocket mirror on the side of the hut and resumed his interrupted 
shave. 

“Can you beat that, I ask you?” gasped an American flying 
officer, who had just clambered up to the bridge. “ Here it is 
the first time that “Tommy ’ has seen his country’s flag in any- 
where from one to four years; and yet, even when he must know 
he could get a lift home for the asking, all he does is to—go on 
scraping his face! I say, can you beat it ?”’ 

The Captain did not reply, but his indulgent grin indicated 
a sympathetic understanding of “ British repressiveness.” 

But if this particular “ Tommy” had been somewhat casual 
in his greeting, there was nothing to complain of on that score 
in the reception given us by the next British prisoners we en- 
countered, a few miles farther along. The incident—one of 
the most dramatic of the visit—occurred just after the Hercules 
had passed under the great railway viaduct which crosses the 
anal almost midway between Briinsbuttel and Kiel. Wherever 
practicable, I might explain, all railways have been carried across 
the Canal at a height sufficient to allow even the lofty topmasts 
of the German warships to pass under them by a comfortable 
margin. Not one of the several viaducts runs much under two 
hundred feet above the water, and to attain this height at an 
easy grade long approaches have been necessary. Some of these 
—partly steel trestle, partly embankment—stretched beyond 
eyescope to left and right, but at the viaduct in question the 
ascent was accomplished by means of two great spiral loops at 
either end. 

A segment of the loop on the left ran close beside the Canal 
in the form of a steep embankment, and as the Hercules glided 
under the viaduct I saw (we had closed up to within a few hundred 
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yards of her at the time) a long train of passenger cars, drawn 
by two puffing engines, just starting on the heavy climb. Sud- 
denly I caught the flash of what I took to be a red flag being 
wildly waved from one of the car windows, and I was just 
starting to tell the Captain that we were about to pass a 
trainload of revolutionaries, when the gust of a mighty cheer 
swept along the waters to us and set the radio aerials ringing 
above my head. 

“You can’t tell me that’s a ‘ Bolshie’ yell,” observed the 
American flying officer decisively. “ Nothing but Yanks or 
Tommies could cough out a roar like that, believe me.” 

Then I saw that all the Canal-ward sides of the dozen or more 
coaches were wriggling with khaki arms and shoulders (for all 
the world as though a great two-hundred-yard-long centipede had 
been pinned up there and left to squirm), and that what I had 
taken for the red flag of anarchy was only the mass effect of a 
number of fluttering bandanas. Again and again they cheered 
the Hercules and the White Ensign, with a fresh salvo for the 
Viceroy, which they sighted just before the curve of the loop the 
train was ascending cut off their view of the Canal. That was 
all we ever saw or heard of them. We were never even sure 
whether they were British or American. We felt sure, however, 
that the fact that most of them were still in khaki pointed to the 
ay 9 that their stay in the “Land of Kultur” had not 

n a long one, and, moreover, that they were even then on 
the first leg of their journey home. 

Prisoners—mostly Russian—working on the land were more 
and more in evidence as we neared the Kiel end of the Canal. 
The majority of them still wore their army uniforms, but other- 
wise there was little to differentiate them at a short distance 
from the native peasant labour. None of them appeared to be 
under guard, and in many places they were working side by side 
with German farm-hands of both sexes. At a number of points 
I saw Russians lounging indolently in groups consisting mostly 
of German men and women who had gathered along the Canal 
to watch us pass, and two or three times [ noticed unmistakable 
Russian prisoners walking arm in arm, and apparently in animated 
conversation, with German girls. They seemed quite to have 
taken root in the country. Indeed, the pilot of the Viceroy 
for the first half of the voyage through the Canal—he was a 
Schleswig man, strongly Danish in appearance and probably in 
sympathies—assured me that the Germans had had the greatest 
difficulty in getting Russian prisoners to leave the country at all, 
and that there had been frequent “ desertions”” from trains and 
boats whenever it had been attempted. This may well have been 
true, though—with labour in Germany as much in demand as 
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it was throughout the war—I doubt very much if a great deal 
in the way of repatriation of Russians had ever been attempted. 

As the towns and villages increased in size and number, as 
we came to the Baltic end of the Canal, evidences multiplied 
that the population expected our coming and that, directly or 
indirectly, they had been instructed to adopt a “ conciliatory T 
bearing. In the farming region toward the North Sea end their 
bearing had been more suggestive of indifference than anything 
else ; but in the crowds that came down to line the railed prome- 
nades along the banks an ingratiating attitude was at once 
apparent. Some of these people were, of course, of Danish 
extraction and probably sincere, especially a number who waved 
their hands from inside of doorways, as though to avoid being 
observed by their neighbours; but for the most part it was the 
same nauseating exhibition we had already seen repeated so 
often at railway stations all over the North Sea littoral. 

The only individual we saw in the course of the whole passage 
who thoroughly convinced me of his sincerity was a bloated 
ruffian who hailed us from the stern of the barge he had edged 
into a ferry slip to give us room to pass. “Go back to England, 
you English swine!” he roared to the accompaniment of a lewd 
gesture. We learned later that he also gave the Hercules and 
Verdun the same peremptory orders. Yes, he was quite sincere, 
that old bargee, and for that reason I have always thought more 
kindly of him than of all the rest of his grimacing brethren and 
sistren we saw along the banks of the Canal that day. A spec- 
tacled student (though it is quite possible he was trying to put 
the same sentiment in oliter. language) was rather less con- 
vincing. “‘ English gentlemen,” he cried, drawing his loose- 
jointed frame up to its full height and glaring at the bridge of the 
Viceroy from under his peaked military cap, “ why do you come 
here ?”’ That might have been intended for a protest, or, again, 
he may merely have been “ swanking”’ his linguistic accom- 
plishments. 

The bluejackets were splendid. There were places—notably 
at several industrial establishments where crowds of rather 
“oncoming ”’ girls in trousers exerted their blonde witcheries to 
the full in endeavours to “ start something ’—when the least 
sign of friendliness from the ship would undoubtedly have been 
met with glad acclaim. But not a British hand did I see lifted 
in response to the hundreds waved from the banks, while many 
& simpering grin died out as the moon-face behind it passed under 
the steady stare of the imperturbable sailors ining, the rails of 
the steadily steaming warships. 

The we of the Kiel Canal is just under a hundred kilometres 
(about sixty miles), so that—at the speed of ten kilometres an 
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hour to which we were limited—the passage required about ten 
hours, exclusive of the time spent in locking in and out. As it 
was an hour after dawn when we began the passage at Briinsbuttel, 
the short winter day was not long enough to make it possible to 
reach the other end in daylight. By five o’clock darkness had 
begun to settle over the waters, and the grey mists, piling ever 
thicker in the narrow notch between the hills, deepened through 
violet to purple before taking on the black opacity of the curtain 
of the night. Then the lights came on—parallel rows of in- 
candescents narrowing to mist-softened wedges of blurred bright- 
ness ahead and astern—and we continued cleaving our easy 
effortless way through the ebony water. 

The blank squares of lighted villa windows heralded the 
approach to Kiel ; then factories, black, still, and stagnant, with 
the tracery of overhead cranes and the bulk of tall chimneys 
showing dimly through the mist ; then the locks. As the difference 
between the Canal-level and the almost tideless Baltic is only a 
matter of inches, locking-out was an even more expeditious 
operation than locking-in from the Elbe at the other end. There 
was just time to note that the Kaiser Wilhelm mosaic, there as 
at Briinsbuttel, had been scrubbed up bright and clean for the 
occasion, when the gates ahead folded inward and the way into 
the Baltic was open. Half an hour later, after steaming slowly 
across a harbour past many moored warships, we were tying up 
alongside the Hercules, where she had come to anchor a mile off 
Kiel dockyard. 


The fog lifted during the night, and for an hour or two the 
following morning there were even signs that our long-lost friend, 
the sun, was struggling to show his face through the sinister 
shoals of cumulo-nimbus banked frowningly across the south- 
eastern heavens. It was evident dirty weather was brewing, 
but for the moment Kiel and its harbour were revealed in all 
their loveliness. Completely landlocked from the open Baltic, 
the beautiful little fjord disclosed a different prospect in which- 
ever direction one turned his eyes. The famous Kaiserliche 
Yacht Club was close at hand over the port quarter of the Hercules, 
with a grove of cypress and a villa-bordered strand opening away 
to the nght. The airy filigree of lofty cranes revealed the location 
of what had been Europe’s greatest naval dockyard, while masses 
of red roofs disclosed the heart of Kiel itself. Heavily wooded 
hills, still green, rippled along the sky-line on the opposite side 
of the fjord, with snug little bays running back into them at 
frequent intervals as they billowed away toward the Baltic 
entrance. Singularly attractive even in winter, it must have 
been a veritable yachtsman’s paradise in summer. Recalling 
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the marshes and the bogs of the Jade, I marvelled at the restraint 
of the German naval officer whom I had heard say that he and 
his wife “‘ much preferred Kiel to Wilhelmshaven.”’ 

The warships in the harbour proved far less impressive by 
daylight than at night. Looming up through the mists in the 
darkness, they had suggested the presence of a formidable fleet. 
Now they appeared as obsolescent hulks, from several of which 
even the guns had been removed. There was not a modern 
capital ship left in Kiel; in fact, the only warship of any class 
which could fairly lay claim to that designation was the Regensburg, 
which had managed to push her broken nose through the Canal 
and was now lying inshore of us, apparently alongside some sort 
of a quay or dock. The most interesting naval craft (if such a 
term could be applied to it) in sight was a submarine-lifting dock, 
anchored a cable’s length on the port beam of the Hercules, but 
even that—as was proved on inspection—was far from being the 
latest thing of its kind. 

The British ships were the object of a good deal of interest, 
especially during the early hours of the day while the fog held off. 
Various and sundry small craft put off with parties to size us up 
at close range, among these—significant commentary on the 
fact that at every one of the conferences, including the one in 
session at that very moment, the Germans had advanced “ petrol 
shortage ” as the reason why cars could not be provided to reach 
this or that station—being a number of motor-launches. As 
all of these appeared to be in the hands of “ white-banded ” 
sailors or dockyard ‘ mateys,” the inference might have been 
drawn that the petrol used was not under the control of the naval 
authorities ; but so many of the other “ reasons”’ advanced to 
discourage, if not obstruct, inspections which the Germans, for 
one reason or another, did not want to have made, turned out 
to be fictitious, that one was tempted to believe that “ the 
absolute lack of petrol’? was on all fours with the rest of them. 

Most of these excursion parties kept at a respectful distance, 
but there was one launch-load of men and girls from the docks 
which persisted in circling close to the ships, and even in coming 
up under the stern of the Hercules and offering to exchange cap- 
ribbons. The two-word reply of one of the bluejackets to these 
overtures would hardly do to print, but its effect was crushing. 
Nothing but poor steering prevented that launch from taking 
the shortest course back to the dockyard landing. 

The German Naval Armistice Commission which came off to 
the Hercules at Kiel to discuss arrangements for inspection in the 
Baltic differed from that at Wilhelmshaven only in a few of the 
subordinate members. Rear-Admiral Goette continued to preside, 
with the tall, blonde Von Miiller, of the first Emden, and the 
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shifty, pasty-faced Hintzmann, of the General Staff at Berlin, 
as his chief advisers. Commander Lohmann still presided over 
the German sub-commission for shipping, but there was a new 
officer in charge of “air” arrangements. This latter individual 
was one of the most “ Hunnish”’ Huns we had anything to do 
with, as we had ample opportunity of learning in the course of 
the visits to Warnemiinde and Riigen. 

That the German Commission had been “ stiffened” under 
the influence of new forces at Kiel was evident from the opening 
of the conference; in fact, a good part of this opening Baltic 
sitting was devoted to reducing them to the same state of “ sweet 
reasonableness ” in which they had risen from the closing sitting 
at Wilhelmshaven. One of the most astonishing of their con- 
tentions arose in connexion with three unsurrendered U-boats, 
which had been discovered in the course of warship inspection 
at Wilhelmshaven. Asked when these might be expected ready 
to proceed to Harwich, Admiral Goette replied that his Govern- 
ment did not consider themselves under obligation to deliver the 
boats at all. The justification advanced for this remarkable 
stand constituted one of the most delightful instances of char- 
acteristic Hun reasoning that developed in the course of the visit. 
This was the gist of it: ‘‘ We agreed to deliver all U-boats in 
condition to proceed to sea in the first fourteen days of the 
Armistice,” contended the Germans ; ‘‘ but—although we do not 
deny that the three boats in question should have been delivered 
in that period—the fact that they were not so delivered releases us 
from the obligation to deliver them now. As evidence of our 
good faith, however, we propose that these vessels be disarmed 
and remain in German ports.” 

The Germans had so thoroughly convinced themselves that 
this fantastic interpretation would be accepted by the Allied 
Commission that Admiral Goette did not consider himself able 
to concede Admiral Browning’s demand (that the three U-boats 
should be surrendered at once) without referring the matter back 
to Berlin. Definite settlement, indeed, was not arrived at until 
the final conference nearly a week later, and by then news had 
been brought of several score U-boats completed, or nearing 
completion, in the yards of the Elbe and the Weser. 

There was no phase of the Allied Commission’s activities 
which some endeavour was not made to obstruct or circumscribe 
in the course of this opening session at Kiel. The German sub- 
commission for shipping reported that their Government did not 
feel called upon to grant the claim of the Allies for the return of 
the vessels seized as prizes; the inability to arrange for special 
trains and the lack of petrol would make it impossible to reach 
certain air-stations by land, while, so far as the experimental 
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station at Warnemiinde was concerned, the Armistice did not 
give the Allies the right to visit it at all; as for the Great Belt 
forts, they were already disarmed, and really not worth the 
trouble of inspecting anyway. 

And so it went through some hours, the upshot of it being 
that the Germans, as at Wilhelmshaven, “ vowing they would 
ne’er consent, consented.” Merchant-ship inspection commenced 
that afternoon, and continued throughout the remainder of the 
stay at Kiel, as one steamer after another came in from this or 
that Baltic port and dropped anchor. The following day search 
of the numerous old warships was started, and the day after that 
word came that the way had even been cleared for the inspection 
of the great experimental seaplane station at Warnemiinde. 
For the first time there was promise that the work of the Com- 
mission would be completed within the period of the original 
Armistice. 


Lewis R. FREEMAN 
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It had been a strenuous night. All day the mercury had been 
flirting with the zero mark and soon after sunset burrowed down 
into the bulb below the readings. My bed that night felt like 
a well-iced tomb. Probably daylight would have found me 
frozen to death if it had not been for a saving idea. Hurrying 
into the children’s room, I selected two of the warmest and chub- 
biest. Banking them on either side of me in my bed, I just sur- 
vived the night. Of course, it was hard on them, but then any 
round, warm child of proper sentiments should welcome an 
opportunity to save the life of an aged parent. In{spite of;my 
patent heating plant, 1 woke up towards morning shivering, 
and remembered with a terrible depression that I had boasted 
to Mrs. Naturalist and to various and sundry scoffing friends 
that I would cut down and cut up and haul in one forty-foot 
hickory-tree before the glad New Year. For a while I decided 
that there was nothing on earth worth exchanging for that warm 
bed. Finally, however, my better nature conquered, and the dusk 
before the dawn found me in the woods in front of a dead hickory- 
tree some forty feet high and a couple of rods through—at least, 
that was how its flinty girth impressed me after I had chopped a 
while. The air was like iced wine. Every axe-stroke drove it 
tingling through my blood. 

I began to cut down the brush surrounding the doomed tree 
so as to gain clear space for the axe-swing. Almost immediately 
a vindictive spice-bush in falling knocked off my glasses, and they 
fell into the snow somewhere ahead of me. Without them I 
am in the same condition as a mole or a shrew, my sense of sight 
being only rudimentary. Down I plumped on my knees in the 
snow and fumbled in the half light with numbed fingers through 
the cold whiteness ahead of me. As I groped and grumbled 
in this lowly position, suddenly I heard the prelude to one of 
the most beautiful of winter dawn-songs. It was a liquid loud 
note full of rolling r’s. Perhaps it can be best represented in 
print somewhat as follows: “chip’r’r’r’r.” I forgot my lost 
glasses and my cold hands and my wet knees, waiting for the 
song that I knew was coming. Another preliminary rolling 
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note or so and there sounded from a low stump a wild, ringing 
song that could be heard for half a mile. “ W heedle—wheedle— 
wheedle,”’ it began, full of liquid bell-like overtones. Then the 
singer added another syllable to his strain and sang, “ whee-udel, 
whee-udel, whee-udel!”” Three times with a short rest between 
he sang the full double strain through, although it was so dark 
that only the ghostly, black tree- trunks could be seen against 
the white snow. 

I needed no sight of him, however, to recognize the singer. 
The song took me back to a bitter winter day in Philadelphia 
some seventeen years ago when I was laboriously learning the 
birds. I was walking through a bit of waste land encircled 
by trolley tracks when I heard this same song. It was like 
nothing which I had ever heard in New England, where I had 
learned what little I knew about birds, and I searched ev erywhere 
for the singer, expecting to see a bird about the size of a robin. 
Finally, in the underbrush just ahead of me, I saw an unmistak- 
able wren singing so ecstatically that he shook and trembled 
all over with the outpouring of his song. It was my first sight 
and hearing of this southern bird, the Carolina wren, the largest 
of our five wrens, whose field-mark is a long white line over the 
eye. He is reddish-brown, while the house-wren, which is half 
an inch shorter, is cinnamon-brown. The long-billed marsh- 
wren also has a white line over the eye, and is about the same size, 
but is never found away from the tall grass bordering on water, 
and has no such song as the Carolina. The winter wren and the 
short-billed marsh-wren could neither of them be mistaken for 
the Carolina, as they are both about an inch and a half shorter 
and lack the white line. The house-wren and the long-billed 
marsh-wren bubble when they sing, the Carolina wren and the 
winter wren ring, and the short-billed marsh-wren, the rarest of 
of all, clicks. Of them all, only the Carolina wren sings in the 
winter. 

That day the wren-song brought me good luck. It was 
no more than finished when I heard some one passing along a 
near-by wood road, who turned out to be an early-rising workman, 
from whom I borrowed some matches with which I finally dis- 
covered my missing eyes half buried in the snow. I attacked 
the pignut hickory “with great energy to make up for lost time. 
Little by little the axe bit through the tough wood until the kerf 
was well past the heart of the tree. As I chopped I could hear 
the quick strokes of a far better woodcutter than I will ever be. 
Suddenly he gave a loud, rattling call, and I recognized the hairy 
woodpecker. He is much larger than the downy, being nearly 
the size of a robin, while his call is wilder and louder and lacks 
the downward run of the downy’s note. We chopped on together, 
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he at his tree and I at mine. Suddenly from my tree sounded 
a warning crack and the trunk wavered for a moment. I stepped 
well off to one side, for it is dangerous to stand behind a falling 
tree. If it strikes anything as it falls the trunk may shoot back- 
ward. A venerable ancestor of mine, so the story runs, tried to 
celebrate his ninetieth birthday by chopping down a tree, and 
standing behind it was killed by the bedi of the falling 
trunk. 

The tree swayed forward towards the crimson rim of the rising 
sun. One more stroke at its heart and there was a loud series of 
cracks followed by a roar like thunder as it crashed down. Almost 
immediately, as if awakened by the noise, I began to hear bird- 
notes. From over to my left sounded a series of sharp, irritating 
alarm-notes, and in the waxing light I caught a glimpse of a crested 
blood-red bird at the edge of a green-brier thicket. In that same 
place I had found his nest the spring before, made of twigs and 
strips of bark and lined with grass and roots, and holding 
three speckled eggs. It was the cardinal grosbeak, another bird 
unknown to me in New England. No matter how often I meet 
this crimson-crested grosbeak he will never become a common 
bird to me. Each time I see him I feel again something of the 
thrill which came over me when I first met this singer from the 
south in a thicket on the edge of Philadelphia. With the Carolina 
wren and the tufted titmouse, the cardinal grosbeak completes 
a trio of birds that can never be commonplace to one born north 
of Central Park, New York, which is about the limit of their 
northern range. 

To-day, as I watched my flaming cardinal, he suddenly dived 
stiffly into the heart of the thicket. A moment later from its 
midst sounded a clear, loud whistle, ‘‘ whit, whit, whit!” I 
answered him, for this is one of the few bird-calls I can imitate. 
Before long his dove-coloured mate also appeared. Her wings 
and tail were of a duller red, while the upper parts of her sleek 
body were of a brownish-ash tint. The throat and a patch by 
the base of the bill in both were black. As I watched, the singer 
in the thicket added to his whistle the word “ teu, teu, teu, teu!” 
and then finally ran them together—‘‘ whee-teu, whee-teu, 
whee-teu !”’-so rapidly whistled that it almost sounded like a 
single note. 

On the way back to breakfast, as the sun came up and warmed 
a slope of the woods, a flock of slate-coloured juncos burst out 
all together in a chorus of soft, little trills with now and then 
sharp alarm-notes like the clicking of pebbles together, inter- 
spersed with tiny half-whispered notes, best expressed by the 
same letters as those used in writing the grosbeak music—“ teu, 
teu, teu, teu!’’ Suddenly, from a farther corner of the sun- 
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warmed slope I heard a few tinkling notes, followed by a tan- 
talizing snatch of rich, sweet song, shot through with canary- 
like trills and runs. I hurried over the snow and caught a glimpse 
of a little flock of birds with crowns of reddish-brown and each 
wearing small black spots in the exact centre of their drab-coloured 
waistcoats. They were tree-sparrows down from the far north, 
and I was fortunate to have heard the peculiarly gentle cadence 
of one of their rare winter songs. 

On the way back to breakfast the caw of a passing crow 
drifted down from the cold sky, and before I left the woods I 
heard the pip of a downy woodpecker and the grunt of the white- 
breasted nuthatch, that tree-climber with the white cheeks 
which, unlike woodpeckers, can go up and down trees head- 
foremost. In the early spring, and sometimes on warm winter 
days, one may hear his spring song, which is “* quee—quee— 
quee!”’ It is not much of a song, but Mr. Nuthatch is very proud 
of it, and usually pauses admiringly between each strain. In 
my early bird-days I used to mistake this spring song for the 
note of an early flicker and would scandalize better educated 
ornithologists by reporting flickers several weeks before their time. 
The last bird I heard before I left the woods remarked solemnly 
‘ too-wheedle !_ too-wheedle! too-wheedle! too-wheedle!” like 
a creaky wheelbarrow, and then suddenly broke out into the flat, 
harsh “ djay! djay! djay!” which has given the silver-and-blue 
Jay its name. 

By the time I had reached home I decided that it was too 
cold a day safely to practise law. The State Legislature in its 
wisdom had already made the day a half holiday. Not to be 
outdone in generosity, I decided to donate my half and make the 
holiday a whole one. Men die famous or successful who have 
never taken the time to companion their children or to find their 
way into the world of the wild folk which lies at their very doors. 
It was not always so. Read in Evelyn’s Diary how for sixty 
years a great man played a great part under three kings and the 
grim Protector, and yet never lost an opportunity to refresh his 
life with bird-songs, hill-tops, flower fields, | sky air. We 
reach our goal to-day in a few desperate years, stripped to the buff 
like a marathon runner. One can arrive later and not miss a 
thousand little happinesses along the way. 

With similar arguments I convinced myself on that day 
that it was my duty as an amateur naturalist to discover how 
many birds I couid meet between dawn and dark with the thermo- 
meter below zero. Certain gentleman adventurers of my acquaint- 
ance aided and abetted me in this plan. They all held high 
office in a military organization known for short as the Band. 
There was First Lieutenant Trottie, Second Lieutenant Honey, 
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Sergeant Henny-Penny, and Corporal Alice-Palace, while I had 
been honoured with a captain’s commission in this regiment. 
To be sure, there was something of a dearth of privates, but with 
such a gallant array of officers their absence was not felt. At 
any hour of day or night, to the last man, every member of this 
Band was ready for the most desperate adventures by field and 
flood. 

As we left the house the thermometer stood at four below, 
while the sky was of a frozen blue without a cloud and had a 
hard glitter as if streaked with frost. In a low tree by the roadside 
we heard the metallic note of a downy woodpecker scurrying 
up the trunk and backing stiffly down. Farther on sounded a 
loud cawing, and we saw four ruffianly crows assaulting a respect- 
able female broad-winged hawk. One after the other they would 
flap over her as closely as possible, aiming vicious pecks as they 
passed. The broad-winged beat the air frantically with her short, 
wide, fringed wings, and seemed to make no effort to defend 
herself against her black, jeering pursuers. Once she alighted on 
an exposed limb. Instantly the crows settled near her and used 
language which no respectable female hawk could listen to for a 
moment. She spread her wings and soared away, and as she 
oe out of sight they were still cawing on her trail. Ifthe hawk 

ad been one of the swift Accipiters, such as the grey goshawk 
or the Cooper’s hawk, or any of the falcons, no crow would have 
ventured any liberties. 

One of my friends who collects birds’-eggs instead of bird- 
notes was once attempting feloniously to break and enter the 
home of a duck-hawk which was highly regarded in the community 
—about two hundred feet highly, in fact. As my friend was 
swinging back and forth on a rope in front of the perpendicular 
cliff, said duck-hawk dashed at him at the rate of some ninety 
miles per hour. Being scared off by a blank cartridge, the enraged 
falcon towered. A passing crow, flapping through the air, made 
a peck at the hawk as it shot past. That was one of the last and 
most unfortunate acts in that crow’s whole life. The duck- 
hawk was fairly aching with the desire to attack some-one or. 
something which was not protected by thunder and lightning. 
With one flash of its wings it shot under that misguided crow, 
and, turning on its back in mid-air, slashed it with six talons 
like sharpened steel. The crow dropped a dead mass of black 
and blood to the brow of the cliff below. 

Finally we reached the tall, stone chimney, all that is left 
of some Lagibaeetinn house which marks the entrance to old 
Darby Road, opened in 1691. At that point Wild-Folk Land 
begins. The hurrying feet of more than two centuries have sunk 
the road some ten feet below its banks, and the wild folk use its 
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hidden bed like one of their own trails. Foxes pad along its 
rain-washed course and rabbits and squirrels hop and scurry 
across its narrow width, while in spring and summer wild ginger, 
ebony spleenwort, the blue-and-white porcelain petals of the 
hepatica, and a host of other flowers bloom on its banks. The 
birds, too, nest there, from the belted grey-blue and white king- 
fisher, which has bored a deep hole into the clay under an over- 
hanging wild cherry-tree, down to the field-sparrow, with its 
pink beak and flute song, which watches four speckled eggs 
close-hidden in a tiny cup of woven grass. 

To-day we followed the windings of the road until we came 
to the vast black oak-tree which marks the place where Darby 
Road, after running for nearly ten miles, stops to rest. Beyond 
stretched the unbroken expanse of Blacksnake Swamp bounded 
by the windings of Darby Creek. The Band seated themselves 
on one of their favourite resting-places, a great log which lay 
under the trees. Above us a white-breasted nuthatch, with its 
white cheeks and black head, was rat-tat-tatting up and around 
a half-dead limb, picking out from the bark every insect egg in 
sight. As the bird came near the broken top of the bough, 
out of a hole popped a very angry red squirrel exactly like a 
jack-in-the-box. The red squirrel is the fastest of all the tree 
folk among the animals, but a nuthatch on a limb is not afraid 
of anything that flies or crawls or climbs. He can run up and 
down and around a branch forward and backward, unlike the 
woodpeckers, which must always back down, or the brown creepers, 
which can go up a tree in long spirals but have to fly down. 

A red streak flashed down the limb on which the nuthatch 
was working. That was the squirrel. A fraction of a second 
ahead of the squirrel there was a wink of grey and white. That 
was the nuthatch. Before the squirrel could even recover his 
balance there was a cheerful rat-tat-tat just behind him on the 
other side of the limb: As the squirrel turned, the rapping 
sounded on the under side of the branch. His bushy red tail 
quivered, and, using some strong squirrel-language, he dived back 
into his hole. He was hardly out of sight when the nuthatch 
was tapping again at his door. Once more the squirrel rushed 
out chattering and sputtering. Once more the nuthatch was 
not there. Then he tried chasing the bird around the limb, 
but there was nothing in that. The nuthatch could turn in half 
the time and space, and moreover, did not have to be afraid of 
falling, for a drop of fifty feet to frozen ground is no joke even for 
ared squirrel. The irritating thing about the nuthatch was that, 
no matter how hard the squirrel chased him, he never stopped 
for a second tapping away at the branch, feeding even as he 
ran. Finally, Mr. Squirrel went back to his house and stayed 
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there while the nuthatch tapped in triumph all around his hole, 
although mufiled chatterings from within expressed the squirrel’s 
unvarnished opinion of that nuthatch. 

When the nuthatch finally flew to another tree we got up 
and followed a path that twisted through a barren field, full 
of grassy tussocks and clumps of mockernut hickories and black 
walnut-trees, until it at last lost itself in the depths of Black- 
sake Swamp. This swamp had taken its name from the day 
that we caught a black snake skimming along over the tops of 
the bushes like a bird. In summer it is full of impassable quag- 
mires, and to-day we hoped to explore the hidden places which we 
had never yet seen. We had scarcely passed through the outer 
fringe of tall grasses and cat-tails when we heard everywhere 
through the cold air little tinkling notes and caught glimpses 
of dark sparrow-like birds with forked tails, striped breasts, and 
streaked rich brown backs, each one showing a fine zigzag 
whitish line at the bend of the wing. Another field-mark was a 
light patch over each eye, aud we identified the first and largest 
flock of pine-siskin of the year. These siskin are strange birds. 
Qne never knows when and where they will appear. The last. 
flock that I had seen was in my back yard in May. Usually, too, 
they are in trees, and this was the first time that I had ever met 
with them on the ground. The birds gave little canary-like notes 
like goldfinches, which are often found with them, but can always 
be recognized by their unstreaked breasts and double wing-bars. 
For a long time we studied the flock through our field-glasses 
until every last one of the Band had learned this new bird. 

As we watched them a white-throated sparrow lisped from a 
near-by bush, and a little later we met a flock of tree-sparrows, 
a bird which is never by any chance found in a tree. In the dis- 
tance a woodpecker flew through the air in a laboured up-and- 
down flight, and as he disappeared he gave the wild cry of the 
hairy woodpecker, a bird nearly twice the size of his smaller 
brother, the downy. Close by the side of the creek we heard a 
tiny note like “‘ pheep! pheep! pheep!” and even as we looked 
for the bird it flew past and lit on a tree on the other side of the 
path not two feet away. We all stood stony still, and in a minute 
a brown creeper circled the trees, climbing it in tiny hops in a 
wide spiral. He was so close that we could see his stiff, spiny 
tail with a little row of spots at its base and the brown-and-grey 
speckles on his back, and his long, curiously curved bill. 

We pressed on into the very heart of the great, treacherous 
marsh, frozen hard and safe, and explored all of its secret places. 
Ina tangle of wild grape-vine we found the round nest, rimmed with 
grape-vine bark, of the cardinal grosbeak, while over in a thicket of 
elderberry-bushes, all rusty-gold with the clinging stems of that 
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parasite the dodder, showed a close sheath of fine branches of a 
swamp-maple. In a fork at the end of one of the branches, all 
silver-grey, was the empty nest of a goldfinch, the last of all the 
birds to nest. It was made of twisted strands of the silk of the 
milkweed pods hackled by the bird’s beak. In the snow we came 
across a strange track, almost like the trail of a snake. It wasa 
wide trough, with little, close-set, zigzag paw-marks running 
all through it. The Captain told the al that this was the 
trail of the fierce blarina shrew, one of the killers. Without 
eyes or ears this strange little blind death eats twice its weight 
in flesh every twenty-four hours, and slays under ground, above 
ground, and even under the water. The Band regarded the strange 
tracks with enormous interest. 

“‘ How big do they grow ?”’ anxiously inquired Henny-Penny, 
the littlest but one of the Band. 

“Just a little longer than my middle finger,” the Captain 
reassured him. 

wesmneee in the very midst of this zoological bric-a-brac a 
great thought came to each and every of the Band simultaneously. 
‘ Lunch-time ! ” they shouted with one accord. 

Then occurred the tragedy of the trip. In a pocket of his 
shooting jacket the Captain had a package of sandwiches contain- 
ing just one apiece, no more, no less. The rest of the lunch— 
thick scones, raisins, chocolate, saveloy sausage, bacon, and 
other necessaries and luxuries—had been wrapped up in another 
package and entrusted to Honey as head of the commissary 
department for the day—and Honey had left the package on the 
hall table! It was a grief almost too great to be borne. The 
Band regarded their guilty comrade reproachfully. Two large 
tears ran down Honey’s cheeks. Alice-Palace, the littlest of them 
all, gave way to unrestrained emotion, which bade fair to frighten 
away the most bloodthirsty of blarinas within the radius of a mile. 
Then it was that the Captain rose to the emergency. 

“Comrades,” said he, placing one hand over Alice-Palace’s 
widely opened mouth, “all is not lost. Old woodsmen like 
ourselves can find food anywhere. Follow me. Hist!” 

Like Hawkeye and Chingachgook and other well-known 
scouts, the Captain was apt to employ that mysterious word 
when beginning a desperate venture. The Band followed him 
with entire confidence, albeit with certain snifflings on the part 
of Corporal Alice-Palace. They crossed a tiny brook and found 
themselves in a little grove of swamp-maples which had grown up 
around the fallen trunk of the parent tree. The Captain scanned 
the trees carefully. Everywhere trails in the snow, which the 
Captain told them were the tracks of grey squirrels. Suddenly 

_he reached up and picked out from between a little twig and the 
smooth trunk of a swamp-maple sapling a big, dry, beautifully 
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seasoned black walnut. That started the Band to looking, 
and they found that the little trees were filled with walnuts, 
each one wedged in between twigs or branches so that it would 
not blow down. Up and down and about the low trees climbed 
and scrambled the Band. Some of the nuts were hidden and some 
were in plain sight, but altogether there was nearly a peck of them, 
each one containing a dry, crisp, golden kernel which tasted as 
rich and delicious as it looked. They had come upon the winter 
storehouse of a grey squirrel family. 

Piling the nuts in the lee of a big oak-tree where the camp- 
fire was to be made, they followed the Captain to a broken-down 
rail fence where grew a thicket of tiny trees with smooth trunks 
whose grey twigs were laden down with bunches of what looked 
like tiny purple plums. Each one had a layer of pulp over a 
flat stone, and this pulp, what there was of it, had a curious, 
attractive, spicy, sugary taste. The Captain told the Band that 
these were nanny-plums, sometimes known as sweet viburnum. 
Farther on they found clusters of little purple fox-grapes, fiercely 
sour in the fall, but now sweetened enough, under the bite of the 
frost, to be swallowed. Still the Captain was not ready to stop. 
Up the hill-side he led them by a winding path through tangled 
thickets until in a level place he brought them to a group of 
curious trees. The bark of these was deeply grooved and in places 
nearly three inches thick, while the branches were covered with 
scores and scores of golden-red globes. Some were wrinkled 
and frost-bitten until they had turned brown, but others still 
hung plump and bright in the winter air. It was a grove of per- 
simmon-trees. Before he could be stopped Henny-Penny had 
picked one of the best looking of the lot and took a deep bite out 
of the soft pulp. Immediately thereafter he spat out his first 
taste of persimmon with great emphasis, his mouth so puckered 
that it was with difficulty that he could express his unfavourable 
opinion of the new fruit. 

“Handsome is as handsome does,’ warned the Captain. 
“Try some of the frost-bitten ones.” 

The Band accordingly did so and found that the worst looking 
and most wrinkled specimens were sweet as honey and without 
a trace of pucker. On their way back they passed through a 
thicket of tangled bushes whose branches were all matted together 
in bunches which looked like birds’-nests. The twigs were laden 
down with round, purple berries about the size of a wild cherry, 
and the Captain told the Band that these were hackberries, 
otherwise known as sugarberries. They picked handfuls of them 
aud found that the berry had a sweet-spicy pulp over a fragile 
stone that could be crushed like the stones of a raisin. The fruit 
when eaten resembled a raisin in-taste. 

Hurrying back to the camp-fire tree, the Captain dug a rough 
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circle a couple of feet in diameter in the snow and spread a layer 
of dry leaves. Over these he built a little tepee of tiny, dry, 
black-oak twigs. Underneath this he placed a fragment of birch- 
bark which he had peeled off one of the aspen birches growing 
on the fringe of the swamp. This burned lke paper, and in a 
minute the little ball of dry twigs was crackling away with a steady 
flame. Over this he piled dry sassafras and hickory boughs, 
and in a few moments the Band was seated around a column of 
flame which roared up fully four feet high. With their backs 
against the great oak-tree they cracked and cracked and cracked 
black walnuts and crunched sugarberries and nibbled nanny- 
plums and tasted fox-grapes, saving the single sandwich until 
next to the last, while for dessert they had handfuls and handfuls 
of honey-sweet, wrinkled persimmons. 

Near the fire Lieutenant Trottie found an old box-cover 
bedded in the snow. Lifting it up there was a rush and a scurry 
and from a round, warm nest underneath the cover made of 
thistle-down, fur, feathers, and tiny bits of wood-fibre all matted 
together into a sort of felt, dashed six reddish-brown, pink-pawed 
field-mice. They burrowed in the snow, crept under the leaves, 
and in a minute were out of sight, all except one which tried to 
climb the box-cover and which Trottie caught before he could 
scurry over the top of it. His fur was like plush, with the hair 
a warm reddish-brown at the ends and at the roots. Underneath 
he was snowy-white, although there, too, the fur showed mouse- 
grey under the surface. He had little brown claws and six tiny 
pink disks on each paw, which enabled him to run up and down 
perpendicular surfaces. His eyes were big and brown and lustrous, 
and he had flappy, pinky-grey velvet ears, each one of which 
was half the size of his funny little face and thin as gossamer. 
His paws were pink instead of white like those of his cousin, 
the deer-mouse, and his long tail was covered with the finest of 
hairs. When he found he was fairly caught he snuggled down 
into Trottie’s hand, making a queer little whimpering noise, 
while his nose wrinkled =i quivered. When Trottie brought 
him to the fire, Henny-Penny offered him a half-kernel of one of 
his walnuts. Instantly the little nose stopped quivering, and 
Mousy sat up like a squirrel on the back of Trottie’s hand and 
nibbled away until the piece was all gone. Each one of the Band 
took turns in feeding him until he could eat no more. Then 
Trottie put him back in the deserted nest and replaced the box- 
cover. 

The last adventure of all was on the way home. We were 
walking along an abandoned railroad track when suddenly a 
flock of light-greyish birds flew up all together out of the dry grass 
and lighted in a small elm-tree near by. As I watched them they 
turned and all flew down together. Instantly it was as if a mass 
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of peach-blossoms had been spilled on the withered grass and 
white snow. Fully a third of the flock had crimson crowns and 
rose-coloured breasts, while at the base of the streaked grey-and- 
brown backs showed a tinge of pink. It was my first flock of the 
lesser redpolls, all the way down from the Arctic Circle. They 
were restless but not shy, and sometimes we were able to get within 
six feet of them. They would continually fly back and forth 
from the tree to the ground, keeping up a soft chattering note 
interspersed with little tinkling notes, somewhat resembling the 
goldfinch or the siskin which we had left behind us in the swamp. 
Always when they flew the redpolls gave a little piping note, 
and their field-mark was a black patch under the throat which 
could be seen even farther than their red polls or their rosy breasts. 
Their beaks were light and very pointed and they had forked 
tails like the siskin. 

It was nearly twilight when we left them and finally started 
home. As we followed a fox trail in and out through the thickets 
of Fern Valley, we caught a glimpse of a large, brown bird on 
the ground. At first I thought that it was some belated fox- 
sparrow, but when it hopped to a low twig and then unconsciously 
and nervously raised its tail stiffly as 1 watched, I recognized 
the hermit-thrush, which always betrays itself by this curious 
mannerism. The Jast one I had seen was singing like Israfel, 
whose heart-strings are a lute, in the twilight of a Canadian 
forest. To-day the little singer was silent, and I wondered what 
had kept him See from the Southland, and hoped that he would 
be able to win through the bitter days still ahead of him. I 
have no doubt that he did, for the hermit-thrush is a brave-hearted, 
hardy, self-reliant bird. 

The sun had gone down when we finally reached the road. 
Above the after-glow showed a patch of apple-green sky against 
which was etched the faintest, finest, and newest of crescent 
moons. It almost seemed as if a puff of wind would blow her 
like a cobweb out of the sky. Above gleamed Venus, the evening 
star, all silver-gold, while over towards the other side of the sky 
great golden Jupiter echoed back her rays. Below the green, 
the sky was a mass of dusky gold which deepened into amber 
and then slowly faded. As we walked through the twilight 
we heard the last, sweetest, and saddest singer of that winter 
day. Through the air shuddered a soft tremolo call, like the whist- 
ling of swift, unseen wings or the wail of a little lost child. It 
was the eerie call of the little screech-owl, and never was a bird 
worse named. Answering, I brought him so close to us that 
we could see his ear-tufts showing in the half light. All the way 
home he followed us, calling and calling for some one who will 
hever come. 

SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


THE FEDERAL SOLUTION FROM A 
CONSERVATIVE POINT OF VIEW 


A FEpDERATION of States governed in those things which concern 
the whole by a Federal Government, and in those things which 
concern only separate States by separate State Governments, is 
likely to be a more stable form of Government than when all the 
powers there are, are concentrated in one single Government, 
especially when that Government is entirely dependent on one 
elected House, as is the case now in this country. If any member 
of a Federation is inclined to disloyalty to the nation, it may 
seek to extend its States rights. But as the States have equal 
rights this extension would also have to be demanded for the 
other members. In the original constitution we may assume 
that the powers have been divided on the ground of convenience, 
and they are not likely to agree to the curtailment of the Federal 
power, unless it can be shown that it will add to the convenience 
of the whole Federation. 

What is very apt to happen when a collection of peoples, not 
naturally homogeneous, is ruled by one Parliament only, is that 
the discontented section makes a bargain with some Party of 
enthusiastic reformers to help them with their pet reform, if 
they in return will help to promote the particular form of 
separatist legislation that the disloyal desire. There is much less 
opportunity for doing this in a Federation, as social legisla- 
tion is mostly confided to the States Governments. Separatist 
measures have to be presented entirely on their merits to the 
Federal Legislature, and meet with a cold reception. A Federal 
Legislature is stronger to withstand proposals having a separatist 
tendency than an all-purposes Legislature. 

Compare the spirit in which the Dominion of Canada met the 
demand of Quebec to be excluded from the Conscription Law, 
and that in which our own Government dealt with Ireland. 

Then in the carrying out of social reforms, a nation divided 
into States is in a more secure position, as the reforms have to be 
introduced more gradually. 

When the United Kingdom enfranchised women, for example, 
it was obliged to enfranchise them over its whole extent. That 
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meant that even with the ingenious limitations invented by the 
Speaker’s Conference, it had to put from six to eight million new 
voters into power at once. America and the Dominions carry 
out the same reform piecemeal. First one State enfranchises its 
women, the experiment answers, and another State follows the 
example, and a reform which is carried out in a single session 
here takes several years in those countries. 

It is clear that if a reform of this kind has danger in it, the 
danger is minimized by letting it come slowly and allowing people 
to adapt themselves gradually to new conditions. Our present 
Government depends entirely upon the majority in one House of 
Parliament. The security of a Federation stands on the majorities 
of all the States that compose it. It is conscious of reciprocal rights 
and duties. 

The old English constitution was the co-relation of the powers 
of King, Lords, and Commons, and all writers on constitutional 
law emphasize the stability which this division of powers pro- 
duced. The power of the King and that of the House of Lords 
have been reduced to mere shadows, and the Government of this 
great country is balanced now upon the single Chamber, which 
may be elected in times of excitement, with a majority in favour 
of measures which the considered judgment of the country would 
have no hesitation in condemning. 

Federalism, which the instinct of Anglo-Saxon democracies has 
welcomed, is a modern substitute for the medieval division of 
powers by classes, and provides a remedy against the acknowledged 
danger of all political power being concentrated in a single assembly. 
There seems also to be no doubt that the opportunity for each 
State to decide matters affecting itself only, removes discontent. 
But in order that this machinery should work it is necessary that 
each State should be as homogeneous as possible. 

For this reason the proposal to include Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland in a single State seems contrary to the spirit of Federalism. 
As separate States in one Federation they may each work out 
their own individual salvation, and in time come to regard the 
wider interests as also of value. If they are fettered to each 
other under a single Government they will still carry on their 
age-long hostility. 

A Federal Legislature over both will be under far less tempta- 
tion to be unjust to either the one or the other, than the present 
House of Commons, and the separate State Parliaments of 
England, Scotland, and Wales would be free to follow their own 
development without having to bargain for the support of the 
Irish Party. 

Mavup SELBORNE 


BOLSHEVISTS AS THEY ARE 


Many remarkable White Papers have been published in recent 
years, but none more remarkable than “ A Collection of Reports 
on Bolshevism in Russia.” * More than ever do we regret that 
this form of literature reaches so minute a public and is rarely 
familiar to the Man in the Street. This White Paper is much too 
long for extensive reproduction ; we can only give samples, which 
will, however, we hope, encourage our readers to get the original, 
knowledge of which 1s essential to any serious attempt to under- 
stand the plight of Russia. A significant sentence in the “ Fore- 
word’ contains a hint of the severe struggle in Downing Street 
preceding publication. These documents cover the period of the 
Bolshevik regime from the summer of 1918 to the present date, and 
“are issued in accordance with a decision of the War Cabinet in 
January last.’’ Every one is naturally intriguéd as to why such 
valuable information should have been hung up so long; nor is the 
reason far to seek. It was obviously obstructed by that powerful 
section of the Government whose public actions suggest decided 
leanings towards Bolshevism, with which for some considerable time 
it has been itching to get into touch, and even though open official 
efforts have failed, not improbably secret unofficial channels of 
communication have been opened up by any Bolshevists there 
may be in Downing Street with brother-Bolshevists elsewhere. 
The country is shocked by the persistent rumour that our Prime 
Minister has been working for “ recognition ” of Lenin and Trotsky 
in some shape or form, a sentiment that will be aggravated by the 
contents of the White Paper demonstrating that the Government 
have long had in their hands convincing evidence that Bolshevism is 
so revolting that any prejudice in its favour is hardly compatible 
with sanity. It may be that Mr. Lloyd George, who is not a student, 
has never been at pains to acquaint himself with these reports, but 
it should surely have been the duty of some one in his entourage 
to inform him of the statements of representatives of the British 

* Russia, No. 1 (1919). (Cmd. 8.) Price 9d. net. To be purchased through any 
bookseller or directly from H.M. Stationery Office at the following addresses: Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and 28 Abingdon Street, London, S.W.1; 37 


Peter Street, Manchester; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; 23 Forth Street, Edin- 
burgh; or from E. Ponsonby, Ltd., 116 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
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Government from all parts of Russia concerning the utterly 
damnable thing that Bolshevism is. 

The ‘“ Foreword ” explains that this “ collection of Reports ” 
js ‘“‘ unaccompanied by anything in the nature either of comment 
or introduction” because “ they speak for themselves in the 
_—— which they present of the principles and methods of 

olshevik rule, the appalling incidents by which it has been 
accompanied, the economic consequences which have flowed from 
it, and the almost incalculable misery which it has produced.” 

We shall imitate official reticence for the same reason—namely, 
that the facts defy comment, though it is not agreeable that 
despite them a British Government should have brought pressure 
to bear on the French Government to enhance the prestige of 
Lenin and Trotsky by inviting them to the Paris Peace Conference. 
Nor is the rumour surprising that this step was taken behind the 
back of Mr. Balfour, the British Foreign Minister, and unbeknown 
to him, though, assuming it to be true, it is surprising that Mr. 
Balfour should permit himself to be thus treated by Mr. Lloyd 
George, who, be it remembered, only entered the House of Commons 
after the most brilliant period of Mr. Balfour’s career was over. 

Sir M. Finpiay * to Mr. Ba.rour. 
(Telegraphic) CHRISTIANIA, August 19, 1918 

I have received following telegram dated the 9th August 
from Woodhouse and Cromie at Petrograd to General Poole : 

“ British subjects have been arrested during the past two days 
without any charge having been made against them, but only 
two have been detained so far. We protested and asked for 
explanation. On 5th August all British officials at Moscow were 
arrested, but the majority were subsequently released and are 
presumably now under house arrest. 

“Their probable evacuation was notified to us, and we were 
warned to be ready to Jeave with them, but as yet we have no 
definite news from them. Commissary threatens to intern all 
Allied subjects. Please inform London of above, as we are not 
allowed to telegraph in any direction. Tell London also that up 
to the present all are well here. In Petrograd position of Soviet 
Power is becoming rapidly untenable, and orders are being given 
for various units and places to be evacuated. That they are in 
touch with Germans is quite evident. A yacht is ready at 
Peterhof to take Lenin away.” 


Sir R. Pacetrt to Mr. BaLrour 
CoPpENHAGEN, September 3, 1918 
Following report from Danish Minister at Petrograd has been 
communicated to me by Danish Government : 
“On 31st August the Government troops forced their way 
* British Minister at Christiania. + British Minister at Copenhagen. 
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into the British Embassy, their entry to which was resisted by 
British Naval Attaché, Captain Cromie, who, after having killed 
three soldiers, was himself shot. 

“The archives were sacked, and everything was destroyed. 

“Captain Cromie’s corpse was treated in a horrible manner. 
Cross of St. George was taken from the body, and subsequently 
worn by one of the murderers. 

“English clergyman was refused permission to repeat prayers 
over the body. 

“French Military Mission was forced. A man named Mazon 
and a soldier and several Frenchmen were arrested. 

“ Bolsheviks in the Press openly incite to murder British and 
French. 

“Tt is urgently necessary that prompt and energetic steps 
be taken.” 

Sir R. Pacet to Mr. BALFour 


(Telegraphic) CoPENHAGEN, September 9, 1918 
I have received telegram from Petrograd as follows : 


“Wholesale arrests and decapitations have resulted from 
attempt on Lenin and murder of Uritski. Bolsheviks are arrest- 
ing bourgeoisie, men, women, and children, having no connexion 
with the authors of these attempts, on the plea that they are 
faced with conspirators. 

“ According to official reports, more than five hundred persons 
have been shot during the last three days without inquiry or 
sentence. Fresh executions are being prepared, and the Press is 
full of bloodthirsty articles. 

“Lockhart was arrested and condemned to death, but at 
the last moment we succeeded in saving him ; twenty-eight British, 
including British consul, and eleven French have been arrested 
at Petrograd. In the prisons conditions defy description. In 
fortress of Peter and Paul, where all the British are confined, 
prisoners have absolutely no food. In order to remedy this, 
we have now succeeded in forming an organization. Eve night 
executions take place without trial. Terrorism continues. "Protest 
against these proceedings has been made verbally and in writing 
by foreign representatives, including Germans. List of more than 
one thousand hostages has been published by the Government, 
amongst whom are four Serbian officers, who will be shot if 
attempt on life of a commissary should be made.” 


On September 17, 1918, Sir M. Findlay, our Minister in Chris- 
tiania, telegraphed a Report from the Netherlands Minister at 
Petrograd, dated September 6, giving a full account of the position 
as affecting British subjects and British interests under Minister's 
protection. It will be read with peculiar satisfaction in this 
country as it cannot be said that Dutch diplomacy had hitherto 
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rendered any signal services to Great Britain, but the whole personnel 
of the Dutch Legation at Petrograd seem to have exerted themselves 
strenuously on our behalf, while the Dutch Minister tendered admir- 
able advice to Downing Street on the Bolshevist movement and on 
anarchy generally. It is only regrettable that his warnings should 
have fallen on stone-deaf ears. It will be noted that this man on 
the spot declared the danger to be then so great “that I feel it my 
duty to call the attention of the British and all other Governments 
to the fact that if an end is not put to Bolshevism in Russia at 
once the civilization of the whole world will be threatened. This 
is not an exaggeration, but a sober matter of fact.” 


Sir M. Frypiay ¢o Mr. BaLrour 
(Telegraphic) CHRISTIANIA, September 17, 1918 

Following is report by Netherlands Minister at Petrograd, 
the 6th September, received here to-day, on the situation in 
Russia, in particular as affecting British subjects and British 
interests under Minister’s protection : 

“ §$rr,—On 30th August I left for Moscow, largely in connexion 
with negotiations for evacuation of British subjects from Russia. 
The same day Uritski, Commissary at Petrograd for Combating 
Counter-Revolution, was assassinated by a Jewish student, Kane- 
giesser, whose father is a wealthy engineer and holds a very good 
position at Petrograd. This murder was at once attributed by 
the Bolshevik authorities and Bolshevik Press (only existing Press 
in Russia) to French and English. 

“That same night Consul Woodhouse and Engineer-Com- 
mander Le Page were arrested at 1 A.M. in the street. Every 
effort was made the next day (31st August) by my secretary, 
M. van Niftrik, to obtain their release, and that of Consul 
Woodhouse was promised for the afternoon. 

“ At 5 p.m. on the 3lst August, when Consul Bosanquet and 
Acting Vice-Consul Kimens, who had been busy the whole day 
with M. van Niftrik in connexion with his attempt to obtain 
release of the arrested and were heading to the Embassy and were 
near the Embassy building, they were warned not to approach 
the Embassy, told that it had been occupied by Red Guards, and 
that two persons had been killed. They at once decided to head 
back to find M. van Niftrik and asked him to endeavour to secure 
entry into the Embassy. While driving slowly away from 
Embassy their car was stopped by Red Guards in another car, 
one of whom levelled a revolver at them and told them to hold 


_ up their hands. They were searched and had to give their names 


and rank, but to their great surprise were allowed to proceed. 
M. van Niftrik drove with them to Gorokhovaya 2, headquarters 
of the Commission for Combating Counter-Revolution, to which 
persons arrested are usually taken, and where Mr. Woodhouse 
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was confined. He had a long interview with the commandant 
of Petrograd, Shatov, and strongly protested against the unheard- 
of breach of international law which had taken place, and 
demanded to be allowed to drive immediately to Embassy to be 
present at search there. Permission was refused by Shatov, who 
said that Embassy was being searched because authorities had 
documents proving conclusively that British Government was 
implicated in Uritski’s murder. When they had left and their 
car was passing the Winter Palace, staff of British Consulate and 
of missions, and some civilians who were at Embassy when it 
was invaded, were seen walking under guard to Gorokhovaya No. 2. 

“A meeting of neutral diplomatic corps was held that night 
upon the initiative of M. van Niftrik, at which the following points 
were submitted : 

“1, That immediate release of those arrested should be 
demanded. 

“<2. That it should be insisted upon that M. van Niftrik 
should be present at examination of arrested. 

«3. That attention should be drawn to gross breach of inter- 
national law committed by armed occupation of the Embassy, which 
bore on the door a signed and sealed notice to the effect that it 
was under the protection of Netherlands Legation, and by refusal 
to allow M. van Niftrik to be present at the search.’ 

“The meeting drew up a protest to be presented to the Soviet 
authorities at Moscow. 

“On the Ist September particulars were learnt as to the 
violation of Embassy. The Red Guards, under the direction of 
several commissaries, had made their way into the Embassy at 
5 p.m. and behaved with the greatest brutality. Captain Cromie, 
who had tried to bar their entrance, and had been threatened 
that he would be killed ‘ like a dog,’ had fired, killing two men. 
He had then been shot himself, and died nearly instantaneously. 
The whole staff of the Consulate and Missions, and some civilians 
accidentally present at the Embassy, had then been marched 
under escort to Gorokhovaya No. 2, where they remained until 
Tuesday the 3rd September, when (at 4 P.M.) they were conveyed 
to the fortress of Peter and Paul. 

“During the next few days repeated efforts were made by 
M. van Niftrik, M. van der Pals, also Consul and neutral Lega- 
tions, to obtain release of those arrested, but without success. 
M. van Niftrik endeavoured successfully to obtain an interview 
with Zinovief, President of Northern Commune, on the Ist Sep- 
tember ; M. de Scavenius, Danish Minister, who expressed profound 
indignation at what had occurred, saw Zinovief at 9 P.M. on 

that day, and expressed himself in strongest terms. He was 
promised that body of Captain Cromie should be delivered up 
to him and M. van Niftrik, and on the 2nd September they together 
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removed the body to the English Church. The funeral took 
place in the presence of the whole of the Corps Diplomatique 
and the greater part of the British and French communities. 
The coffin was covered with the Union Jack and was completely 
wreathed with flowers. After it had been lowered into the grave 
I pronounced following short address in French and English : 

““* In the name of the British Government and in the name 
of the family of Captain Cromie I thank you all, especially the 
representatives of the Allied and neutral countries, for the honour 
you have shown Captain Cromie. Friends, we have all known 
Captain Cromie as a real friend, as a British gentleman, as a British 
officer in the highest sense of the word. Happy is the country that 
produces sons like Captain Cromie. Let his splendid and beautiful 
example lead us and inspire us all until the end of ourdays. Amen.’ 

“The doyen of the Corps Diplomatique, M. Odier, Swiss 
Minister, gave expression to his deep sympathy and admiration 
for the late Captain Cromie, who had died for his country. 

“Tn the evening of the 3rd September, no impression having 
yet been made on the Communal authorities, another meeting 
of the Corps Diplomatique was held. This meeting was attended 
by neutral diplomatic representatives, and M. van der Pals, 
representing the Netherlands Legation. Unexpected feature of 
the meeting was the appearance of German and Austrian consuls- 
general. The whole of the body met together at 9 P.M. and 
proceeded to Zinovief’s residence, where they with difficulty 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with him. M. Odier strongly 
protested, in the name of the neutral legations, at action taken 
by Communal authorities against foreign subjects. He empha- 
sized the fact that for acts of violence committed against foreign 
subjects in Russia the Soviet officials would be held personally 
responsible. He demanded that permission should be granted 
for a neutral representative to be present at the examination of 
the accused. Zinovief said that he must consult his colleagues 
on the matter. M. van der Pals afterwards again laid stress on 
this point. M. Odier was followed by German consul-general, 
who made a forcible protest in the name of humanity against 
the terrorism now entered upon by Bolsheviks. He referred in 
strong terms to ‘sanguinary” speech of the other day by M. 
Zinovief, and said that even though French and English arrested 
belonged to nations at war with Germany, yet it was impossible 
not to unite with neutral representatives in a strong protest against 
course now adopted by Bolsheviks. 

“T returned to Petrograd yesterday, as I had received a 
telegram from my secretary urging my return, and could not, 
therefore, take responsibility of remaining longer absent from 
Petrograd, where position, 1 gathered, must be very bad. Up 
to today situation here has in no way improved. Besides British 
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arrests, numerous arrests of French citizens have taken place, 
including that of the commercial attaché to French Embassy, 
though French consular officers have not so far been touched. 
Thousands of Russians, belonging to officer and wealthy classes, 
not excluding merchants i » Strand are being arrested 
daily, and, according to an official communication, five hundred 
of them have already been shot; amongst arrested there are a 
large number of women. For last four days no further British 
arrests have been made. 

‘Position of British subjects in prisons is most precarious, 
and during last few days constant reports have reached Legation 
that question whether to shoot or release them has not yet been 
decided. There seems to be also a strong tendency to regard 
those arrested as hostages. Those belonging to military and 
naval missions are probably in most danger, and in present rabid 
temper of Bolsheviks anything is possible, but there is some 
hope that consular staff and civilians may be released before 
matters become still more serious. With regard to members of 
missions, hope of release seems very small. 

“Conditions under which Englishmen at Peter and Paul 
fortress are kept are most miserable. I was informed yesterday 
by M. D’Arcy, commercial attaché to French Embassy, just 
released, that they are crowded together with other prisoners, 
some twenty in a cell twenty by ten feet. In each cell there is 
only one bed, rest must sleep on a stone floor. No food whatever 
is supplied by prison authorities, and they depend entirely on 
arrangements which this Legation had made and food furnished 
by friends and relatives. Rugs, pillows, medicines, warm clothing, 
and other comforts are being sent from time to time, but great 
difficulties are experienced in getting these articles delivered. 
From the 31st August to morning of the 2nd September no food 
at all was accepted for prisoners. Since then they have received 
some supplied from outside, but it still remains to be seen whether 
it will reach them regularly at fortress, though I shall leave no 
stone unturned to secure its proper distribution. Russian prisoners 
in fortress appear to be absolutely starving, and this wil] make 
question of supply of British subjects even more difficult than it 
would otherwise * owing to presence in their cells of famished 
Russians. I enclose herewith copy of letter just received from 
British prisoners, which speaks for itself. 

“Yesterday evening I endeavoured to see Zinovief in order 
to inform him of appalling conditions at the fortress, but he 
absolutely refused to see me. I was equally unable to see Uritski’s 
successor and could only gain access to a subordinate of latter, 
who behaved with lack of courtesy which may now be expected. 
I informed him of conditions obtaining in fortress, and he even- 
tually promised to speak to commandant of fortress whom he had 
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occasion to see that night. He refused to give me the number of 
Zinovief’s telephone or name of commandant of fortress. 

“ As regards situation in Moscow, I can only say that in my 
opinion it is most grave. Nineteen Englishmen and thirty 
Frenchmen have been arrested and are kept under the worst 
conditions. Mr. Lockhart, who was released and subsequently 
rearrested, was only saved from being shot on 4th September 
by my most strenuous exertions. Before I left Moscow a solemn 
promise was given to me that he would be released, but his position 
1s precarious in the extreme, while all those now under arrest 
there are in great danger. Mr. Lockhart is accused by Soviet 
Government of organizing a plot to overthrow it, and Bolshevik 
official and unofficial papers are full of details of alleged conspiracy, 
while it is asserted that British officials at Petrograd were concerned 
in plot. Attempt on life of Lenin is, of course, attributed by 
Bolsheviks to British and French, and if he should die it is quite 
possible that all now under arrest at Moscow and Petrograd 
would be shot. 

“At Moscow I had repeated interviews with Chicherin and 
Karahan. Whole Soviet Government has sunk to the level of a 
criminal organization. Bolsheviks realize that their game is up 
and have entered on a career of criminal madness. I repeatedly 
told Chicherin, with all the energy of which I am capable, that 
he must realize full well that Bolshevik Government was not a 
match for England. England had a longer wind than the Soviets. 
She would not be intimidated ; even if hundreds of British subjects 
should be executed by order of the Bolsheviks England would 
not turn one hair’s breadth from her purpose. Moment would 
come when the Soviet authorities, man by man, would have to 
pay for all the acts of terrorism which they committed. But 
in spite of persistence with which I drove those facts home, I 
could not obtain any definite promises from Chicherin, but only 
a few evasive replies and some lies. Bolsheviks have burnt their 
boats and are now ready for any wickedness. 

“* As regards original objects of my journey to Moscow—evacua- 
tion of British from Russia—I found it necessary to promise that 
Litvinof should be allowed to leave England at once, provided 
that in exchange for this concession all British subjects in Russia, 
including consular staffs and missions, were allowed to leave the 
country. This was agreed to so far as consulates and civilians 
were concerned, including those now under arrest at Petrograd, 
but an exception was made with regard to members of military 
and naval missions, who would be released only on arrival of 
Russian Red Cross delegates in France for the purpose of repatria- 
tion of Russian soldiers. Result of negotiations was reported by 
telegraph to His Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm for communi- 
cation to British Government. 
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“* As regards invasion of British Embassy at Petrograd, I had 
occasion to present to Chicherin and Karahan, in addition to my 
protest and demands for repatriation embodied in my note to 
Chicherin of 2nd September, joint protest drawn up by neutral 
diplomatic representatives at Petrograd (see above) which I also 
signed, demanding release of all those arrested at Embassy, and 
that Embassy should be handed over to me, and stating that 
Soviet Government would be held responsible in every respect for 
consequences of this breach of international law, which was quite 
unique in history. This I reported to my Government at The 
Hague, through the intermediary of Chicherin for transmission 
to British Legation there, though I cannot affirm that telegram 
was sent. Chicherin wished to evade question of release of persons 
arrested at Embassy, and only agreed to demand for Embassy 
to be handed over to me, but I told him plainly that it must be 
all or nothing, and that I would not consent to half measures of 
this kind. I have further demanded that all documents seized 
at the Embassy shall be delivered to me. 

“The foregoing report will indicate the extremely critical 
nature of the present situation. The danger is now so great that 
I feel it my duty to call the attention of the British and all other 
Governments to the fact that if an end is not put to Bolshevism in 
Russia at once the civilization of the whole world will be threatened 
[our italics]. This is not an exaggeration, but a sober matter of 
fact; and the most unusual action of German and Austrian 
consuls-general, before referred to, in joining in protest of neutral 
legations appears to indicate that the danger is also being realized 
in German and Austrian quarters. I consider that the immediate 
suppression of Bolshevism is the greatest issue now before the 
world, not even excluding the war which is still raging, and unless, 
as above stated, Bolshevism is nipped in the bud immediately, 
it is bound to spread in one form or another over Europe and the 
whole world, as it is organized and worked by Jews who have no 
nationality [our italics], and whose one object is to destroy for 
their own ends the existing order of things. The only manner 
in which this danger could be averted would be collective action 
on the part of al] Powers. 

“T am also of opinion that no support whatever should be 
given to any other Socialistic party in Russia, least of all to social 
revolutionaries, whose policy it is at the moment to overthrow 
the Bolsheviks, but whose aims in reality are the same, viz. to 
establish proletariat rule through the world. Social revolutionaries 
will never fight any foreign Power, and any professions which they 
may now make in this sense are merely a tactical move in their 
struggle with the Bolsheviks. 1 would beg that this report ~e 4 
be telegraphed as soon as possible in cipher in full to the Britis 
Foreign Office in view of its importance.” 
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To this was attached copy of a letter received by the Dutch 
Minister in Petrograd from British prisoners in the fortress of 
Peter and Paul, dated September 5, in which they declared: 
“We are being treated exactly like Russian officers and bourgeois, 
who are being slowly starved to death here. Our only hope lies 

in parcels, but delivery of parcels has been stopped for the moment.” 

In a short account of their treatment since their arrest they 
described that at 8 p.M. on the previous Saturday they were all 
put “in a room about twenty-five feet by fifteen feet, where there 
were already about fifty arrested Russians .. . all beds were 
already occupied, and we spent the night between the three odd 
chairs, the floor, and walking about.” On the following Tuesday 
these unfortunate British were marched through the streets to 
the fortress of Peter and Paul, where they were distributed in 
different cells, each about twenty feet by ten feet, “in order to 
make up the number twenty. In our cell are thirteen Russians, 
four of whom are slowly starving to death. They have had no 
food for three days. After we had been here thirty-three hours 
soup came in at 3 A.M., and one-eighth pound of bread. We 
could not eat the soup ; wood, leather, stones, mixed with cabbage 
and paper, were its main ingredients. So we, too, will sooner or 
later starve to death.” 

Then we have Sir Charles Eliot’s Dispatch to Mr. Balfour 
dated ‘‘ Ekaterinburg, October 5, 1918,” recounting what he had 
been able to gather of the fate of the Russian Imperial family, 
which, it will be noted, was marked by an optimism as to the 
Empress and her children, which, unfortunately, the writer had 
subsequent reason to reconsider.* 


Sir C. Error to Mr. Batrour.—(Received January 2, 1919) 
EKATERINBURG, October 5, 1918 
Smr,—I have the honour to submit the following report of 
what is known respecting the fate of the Russian Imperial family, 
as well as a short narrative written at my request by Mr. Sidney 
Gibbes, formerly tutor to His Imperial Highness the Tsarevitch. 


* Telegram to Mr. Balfour from Vladivostock on November 29, 1918, from Sir 
Charles Eliot reported : 

“Telegrams from Vice-consul at Ekaterinburg state that officials are now coming 
to the conclusion that the Empress and her children were murdered in or near Ekaterin- 
burg at the same time as the Emperor. Rest of evidence does not seem strong, but 
dates may be significant. Emperor was murdered on the night of 16th July, and 
Grand Duke Serge, together with princes mentioned in my telegram of 4th November, 
were murdered at Alapaevsk on 18th July. It is hence supposed that murderers went 
from Ekaterinburg to Alapaevsk. At Alapaevsk their intention was clearly to exter- 
minate Imperial family, and it is feared they were actuated by same motive as at 
Ekaterinburg. At Tobolsk the victims were driven some distance out of the town 
and thrown into a pit. It is supposed that something of the same kind was done at 
Ekaterinburg, and it is possible that Empress and her children were taken a few miles 
by rail, which would account for idea that they were removed elsewhere.” 
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Mr. Gibbes accompanied the Imperial children from Tobolsk to 
Ekaterinburg on 23rd May, but was not allowed to live in the 
house where they were confined with their parents in the latter 
town. 

The Bolsheviks of Ekaterinburg stated in speeches and pro- 
clamations that the Tsar was shot on the night of 16th July, 
but many of the best-informed Russians believe that he is still 
alive and in German custody. I dare not, however, indulge the 
hope that this is true, unless some more adequate explanation 
than those current can be given of the supposed action of the 
Bolsheviks. 

The official in charge of the inquiry at the time of my visit 
showed me over the house where the Imperial family resided, 
He dismissed as pure inventions the stories commonly believed in 
Siberia, such as that the corpse had been discovered, or that a 
member of the firing-party had made a confession. On the other 
hand, he said that all the narratives of persons who thought they 
had seen the Emperor after 16th July had proved to be entirely 
without foundation. In his own opinion, the chances were four 
to three that the murder had been perpetrated. The house stands 
on the side of a hill, and the entrance leads into the first floor, 
where the Imperial family lived; the ground floor, in which the 
guard was quartered, consisting of offices and kitchens. The 
latter, however, were not used for cooking, the only food allowed 
being military rations brought in from outside, and some special 
dishes for the Tsarevitch which were supplied by the nuns of a 
neighbouring convent. A high wooden palisade hid the windows 
of the upper story, which were also whitewashed inside and kept 
closed even in the heat of summer. 

The Imperial family had to endure considerable hardships and 
insolence while they lived in this house. They were allowed only 
one walk of fifteen minutes in the garden every day, but the 
Tsar found distraction in doing carpentering work in an open 
shed. At meals the soldiers sometimes came in and took part 
of the meat off the table, saying that there was too much, and 
the Imperial family were not allowed decent privacy. 

The rooms when I saw them presented a melancholy and 
dirty appearance, because the Bolsheviks had burnt a great 
quantity of objects in the stoves, and the ashes were subse- 
quently taken out by the police and spread on the tables and 
floor with the object of discovering if they contained anything 
interesting. 

There appears to be no evidence whatever to corroborate the 
popular story that on the night of the 16th July the Tsar was 
taken out of the house and shot by a firing-party in the manner 
usual at Bolshevik executions, but there is some evidence that 
sounds of uproar and shooting were heard in the house that night, 
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and that no traffic was allowed in the streets near it. The murder 
is believed to have taken place in a room on the ground floor, 
which was sealed up, but kindly opened for my inspection. It 
was quite empty; the floor was of plain wood, and the walls of 
wood coated with plaster. Doggerel verses and indecent figures 
were scrawled on them. On the wall opposite the door, and on 
the floor, were the marks of seventeen bullets, or, to be more 
accurate, marks showing where pieces of the wall and floor had 
been cut out in order to remove the bullet-holes, the officials 
charged with the investigation having thought fit to take them 
away for examination elsewhere. They stated that Browning 
revolver bullets were found in all the holes, and that some of them 
were stained with blood. Otherwise no traces of blood were 
visible, but there were some signs that the wall had been scraped 
and washed. The position of the bullets indicated that the 
victims had been shot when kneeling, and that other shots had 
been fired into them when they had fallen on the floor. Mr. Gibbes 
thought that for religious reasons the Tsar and Dr. Botkine would 
be sure to kneel when facing death. There is no real evidence 
as to who or how many the victims were, but it is supposed that 
they were five—namely, the Tsar, Dr. Botkine, the Empress’s 
maid, and two lackeys. No corpses were discovered, nor any 
trace of their having been disposed of by burning or otherwise, 
but it was stated that a finger bearing a ring, believed to have 
belonged to Dr. Botkine, was found in a well. 

On the 17th July a train with the blinds down left Ekaterinburg 
for an unknown destination, and it is believed that the surviving 
members of the Imperial family were in it. 

It will be seen from the above account that the statement of 
the Bolsheviks is the only evidence for the death of the Tsar, 
and it is an easy task for ingenious and sanguine minds to invent 
narratives giving a plausible account of His Imperial Majesty’s 
escape. It must indeed be admitted that since the Empress and 
her children, who are believed to be still alive, have totally dis- 
appeared, there is nothing unreasonable in supposing the Tsar 
to be in the same case. The marks in the room at Ekaterinburg 
prove at most that some persons unknown were shot there, and 
might even be explained as the result of a drunken brawl. 

But I fear that another train of thought is nearer to the truth. 
It seems to me eminently probable that the Bolsheviks of Moscow, 
or a section of them, wished to hand over the Tsar to the Germans. 
With this object a commissioner went to Tobolsk and removed 
Their Imperial Majesties in a summary, but not unkindly, manner, 
probably intending to take them to Moscow. He evidently knew 
that the temper of the Siberian Bolsheviks was doubtful, for he 
stopped the train outside Omsk, and, finding that the local autho- 
tities intended to arrest the Tsar, he ordered the train to leave 
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for Ekaterinburg—that is, to take the only other route to Moscow, 
But when the train reached Ekaterinburg it was stopped by the 
local authorities and all the occupants removed. Subsequently 
the Imperial children were brought to Ekaterinburg from Tobolsk 
and placed in custody with their parents. The treatment of the 
Imperial family at Ekaterinburg shows an animus which was 
entirely wanting at Tobolsk, and the Bolsheviks became more 
hostile and more suspicious, as they felt that their own reign was 
coming to an end, and that they must leave the city. There is 
some evidence that they were much alarmed by an aeroplane 
flying over the garden of the house, and I fear it is comprehensible 
that in a fit of rage and panic they made away with His Imperial 
Majesty. 

It is the general opinion in Ekaterinburg that the Empress, 
her son, and four daughters were not murdered, but were dispatched 
on the 17th July to the north or west. The story that they were 
burnt in a house seems to be an exaggeration of the fact that in 
a wood outside the town was found a heap of ashes, apparently 
the result of burning a considerable quantity of clothing. At 
the bottom of the ashes was a diamond, and. as one of the Grand 
Duchesses is said to have sewn a diamond into the lining of her 
cloak, it is supposed that the clothes of the Imperial family were 
burnt here. Also hair, identified as belonging to one of the 
Grand Duchesses, was found in the house. It therefore seems 
probable that the Imperial family were disguised before their 
removal. At Ekaterinburg I did not hear even a rumour as to 
their fate, but subsequent stories about the murder of various 
Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses cannot but inspire appre- 
hension.—I have, etc., C. Extot 


ENcLosurE.—-Memorandum written by Mr. StpNey Grpses, for- 
merly Tutor of the Tsarevitch, and given to me (High Commis- 
stoner) on October 5, at Ekaterinburg 


The Emperor had no great cause to complain of his treatment 
while living in Tobolsk, and physically he greatly improved in 
health. He seemed to feel that he had absolved himself of a 
wearisome business and thrown the responsibility on other 
shoulders. The enforced leisure gave him more time to devote 


to what was undoubtedly dearest to him in the world—his wife | 


and family. The Empress suffered more, but bore bravely up 
under all hardship. 

The Grand Duchesses were always happy and contented, and 
seemed satisfied with the simple life to which they were reduced 
although they pined for more exercise in the open air, the yard 
being a poor substitute for the parks. This indeed seemed 
generally to be their greatest hardship. 


The Grand Duke enjoyed fairly good health most of the time, | re 
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and suffered most from lack of youthful society, although the 
doctor’s son was sometimes allowed to enter and play with him. 
This simple family life went on till the beginning of April (0.S.), 
when the first important Bolshevik Kommissar, Yakovlef, arrived 
from Moscow. He was received by the Emperor, who showed 
him the rooms in which they lived, including the Grand Duke’s 
room, where he was then lying ill in bed. At the end of the visit 
he asked to be taken a second time to see the Grand Duke. 
After lunch on the 12th of April, Yakovlef announced to the 
Emperor and Empress that he was instructed to remove the 
Emperor, and hoped that he would consent and not oblige him 
to use force. The Empress was greatly distressed, and at her 
desire was allowed to accompany the Emperor and take with her 
her third daughter, the Grand Duchess Marie. Hasty prepara- 
tions were made for their departure. The Imperial family dined 
alone, but at eleven o’clock invited all who were accustomed to 
dine with them to tea in the drawing-room. Tea was served at a 
large round table carried into the room, and was a very sad meal. 
The departure was fixed for 3 a.M., and shortly before that time 
carts and carriages entered the yard. The Emperor drove with 
Yakovlef, and the Empress and Grand Duchess Marie in a half- 
covered farantass. They were accompanied by Prince Dolgorouki, 
Dr. Botkine, the Empress’s maid (Demidova), the Emperor’s man 
(Chemidorof), and one lackey (Saidnef). The carriages were strewn 
with hay, on which they sat, or rather reclined. The roads were 
in a fearful condition, the thaws having already begun, and at 
one point they were obliged to cross the river on foot, the ice 
being already unsafe. On the second night they spent a few 
hours in a hut, and arrived on the following day at Tumen, where 
a train was in waiting which took them in the direction of Omsk. 
Some versts outside that town Yakovlef left the train and went 
by motor-car to the telegraph-station to communicate with 
Moscow, and, finding that preparations were being made in Omsk 
to arrest the Imperial family, he returned to the train, which 
then left in the opposite direction and returned the way it came. 
However, on arrival at Ekaterinburg, the train was stopped and 
everybody removed: Prince Dolgorouki to prison and the others 
to a private house in the centre of the town that had hastily 
been prepared for their reception. A high wooden fence of rough 
boards was hastily put up outside the house, and the windows 
whitened within. Here the Emperor, Empress, and Grand 
Duchess Marie lived till the 16th July (O.8.), the rest of the children 
being brought from Tobolsk to join their parents on the 23rd of 
May. For this journey elaborate arrangements were made for 
its safe conduct, and the whole personal effects of the Imperial 
family, as well as the furniture from the Governor’s house, were 
removed at the same time. The train arrived in the middle of 
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the night, but was kept moving in and out of the station all 
night, and at 7 a.M. the children were removed, being placed in 
cabs and taken to the house. The night was cold and heavy 
snow fell as they left. At tea the Countess Hendrichof, the 
Empress’s lady-in-waiting, Mlle. Schneider, the Empress’s reader 
in Russian, and General Tatischef were taken away to the prison 
and have since been shot. At 11, three lackeys, the cook, and his 
boy were ordered to prepare to go into the house, and two certainly, 
most probably four, were afterwards shot. The remainder of the 
establishment, consisting of the Baroness Buxhoevden, lady-in- 
waiting to the Empress, the English and French tutors, and about 
sixteen personal attendants and servants, were set at liberty and, 
happily, escaped. 

Since the departure of the Bolsheviks the house in which the 
Imperial family lived has been thoroughly examined, and 
undoubted traces of murder exist, but the number of shots are 
not sufficient to warrant the supposition that all the persons 
there confined were murdered. Part were murdered and part 
were taken away, and as the Grand Duchesses’ hair had been 
found, it is supposed that the Imperial children were taken away 
disguised. Garments having been burnt in a forest outside the 
town also strengthens this supposition. The Bolsheviks announced 
after this date at a public meeting held in the theatre and by bills 
posted on the walls that the Emperor had been shot and the 
Imperial family removed to a safe place, and to the present there 
is no evidence to prove the statement false, while the evidence 
of the hair would prove that at least the part of the statement 
concerning the children was true. But since that date nearly 
three months have passed. 

Other members of the Imperial family confined at Alapaevsk, 
a small town one hundred versts from Ekaterinburg, included the 
Grand Duke Serge Michaelovitch, Prince John Constantinovitch, 
Prince Igor Constantinovitch, and Count Vladimir Pavlovitch 
Palé, all of whom there is reason to fear have been killed. The 
Grand Duchess Serge, who was also there, is reported to have been 
wounded and taken away. Princess Helen Petrovna of Serbia, 
who came to Ekaterinburg to be near her husband, was arrested, as 
well as the two Serbian officers who came to induce her to leave, and 
has been removed with the other hostages taken from the town. 


On November 10, 1918, Mr. R. H. B. Lockhart, who had been 
rma Consul-General at Moscow, wrote as follows to Sir George 
lerk : 
Dear Sir GeorGe,—The following points may interest Mr. 
Balfour : 
1. The Bolsheviks have established a rule of force and oppres- 
sion unequalled in the history of any autocracy. 
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2. Themselves the fiercest upholders of the right of free speech, 
they have suppressed, since coming into power, every newspaper 
which does not approve their policy. In this respect the Socialist 
Press has suffered most of all. Even the papers of the Inter- 
nationalist Mensheviks like Martov have been suppressed and 
closed down, and the unfortunate editors thrown into prison or 
forced to flee for their lives. 

3. The right of holding public meetings has been abolished. 
The vote has been taken away from every one except the workmen 
in the factories and the poorer servants, and even amongst the 
workmen those who dare to vote against the Bolsheviks are marked 
down by the Bolshevik secret police as counter-revolutionaries, 
and are fortunate if their worst fate is to be thrown into prison, 
of which in Russia to-day it may truly be said, “ many go in, 
but few come out.” 

4. The worst crimes of the Bolsheviks have been against their 
Socialist opponents. Of the countless executions which the 
Bolsheviks have carried out a large percentage has fallen on the 
heads of Socialists who had waged a lifelong struggle against the 
old regime, but who are now denounced as counter-revolutionaries 
merely because they disapprove of the manner in which the 
Bolsheviks have discredited Socialism. 

5. The Bolsheviks have abolished even the most primitive 
forms of justice. Thousands of men and women have been shot 
without even the mockery of a trial, and thousands more are left 
to rot in the prisons under conditions to find a parallel to which 
one must turn to the darkest annals of Indian or Chinese history. 

6. The Bolsheviks have restored the barbarous methods of 
torture. The examination of prisoners frequently takes place 
with a revolver at the unfortunate prisoner’s head. 

7. The Bolsheviks have established the odious practice of 
taking hostages. Still worse, they have struck at their political 
opponents through their womenfolk. When recently a long list 
of hostages was published in Petrograd, the Bolsheviks seized 
the wives of those men whom they could not find and threw 
them into prison until their husbands should give themselves up. 

8. The Bolsheviks who destroyed the Russian army, and who 
have always been the avowed opponents of militarism, have 
forcibly mobilized officers who do not share their political views, 
but whose technical knowledge is indispensable, and by the threat 
of immediate execution have forced them to fight against their 
fellow-countrymen in a civil war of unparalleled horror. 

9. The avowed ambition of Lenin is to create civil warfare 
throughout Europe. Every speech of Lenin’s is a denunciation 
of constitutional methods, and a glorification of the doctrine of 
physical force. With that object im view he is destroying syste- 
matically both by executions and by deliberate starvation every 
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form of opposition to Bolshevism. This system of “ terror” is 
aimed chiefly at the Liberals and non-Bolshevik Socialists, whom 
Lenin regards as his most dangerous opponents. 

10. In order to maintain their popularity with the working 
men and with their hired mercenaries, the Bolsheviks are paying 
their supporters enormous wages by means of an unchecked paper 
issue, until to-day money in Russia has naturally lost all value. 
Even according to their own figures the Bolsheviks’ expenditure 
exceeds the revenue by thousands of millions of roubles per annum. 
These are facts for which the Bolsheviks may seek to find an excuse, 
but which they cannot deny.—Yours sincerely, 

R. H. B. Lockuart 


A Report on “ Bolshevik Realities ” by Mrs. L——.,,* formerly 
organizer and controller of a large war hospital in Moscow, who 
left Russia in October 1918, ends as follows : 


“The most serious crime in the eyes of the Bolsheviks is 
anti-Bolshevism, and the work of discovering and punishing 
offenders of this kind is in the hands of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission—an autocratic body which arrests, examines, imprisons, 
and executes at will. There is no charge, no public trial, and 
no appeal. There are English works-foremen in prison in Moscow 
to-day with nothing against them except the fact that they 
happened to be in a certain street or square at the time when 
the Red Guards took it into their heads to make a general arrest. 
Appeals from the Red Cross and the neutral consuls are unavailing. 
The Kommissar in charge of the case is away ill and nothing can 
be done till his return. Crimes of street robbery, etc., are punished 
in a rough-and-ready way ; the offender is shot on the spot and 
the body left there till some one thinks good to remove it. 

“To describe the life inside the prisons would require the 
pen of Charles Reade. Even using the greatest restraint and 
moderation, any account must appear exaggerated and hysterical 
to English readers. In verminous, ill-ventilated cells, starved 
and terrorized people are crowded together in one room—men, 
women, young girls (the latter held as hostages to force their 
hiding fathers or brothers to give themselves up). At six o'clock 
in the evening the doors are locked and no one is allowed out 
for any reason till morning, except those called out at about 3 A.M. 
for execution. Healthy and sick (some with cholera) are huddled 
on the floor, uncertain of their fate and knowing it is out of the 
power of any one to help them. The food consists of one-quarter 
of a pound of black bread and a bowl of hot water in which are 
floating some pieces of cabbage and occasionally a few fish-heads. 


* Against her name is the following foot-note in the White Paper : 

“* As some of those who have handed iit reports or been interviewed have relatives 
and property in Russia and contemplate returning there after the Bolshevik regime is 
at an end, their names have been suppressed.” 
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Red Cross officials noticed a rapid change in the appearance of priso- 
ners; they looked each day more haggard, drawn, and hopeless.” 


Mr. H——, of Vladimir, on October 14, 1918, describes the 
disorganization in the mills of which he was in charge : 


“The large shell-manufacturing plant which during the course 
of the war we had developed had to be closed down by orders of 
the Soviet. Famine and cholera finally made their appearance, 
and the workpeople and their families (especially children) com- 
menced to die and to grow so weak as to seriously impair their 
capacity for work. My co-directors and self were powerless to 
do anything to help or do anything in the matter as the Soviet 
had taken over everything connected with the working of the 
concern, putting in utterly incapable people, such as doorkeepers, 
watchmen, etc., to supervise work demanding long experience, 
technical and medical knowledge, even interfering with the 
hospital administration, where the man cook supervised the work 
of our doctors.” 

As things grew worse Mr. H—— “ was charged with sabotage 
and working as an agent of England to paralyse industry in our 
district,” and ultimately was driven away and his house and all 
his possessions were confiscated or “ requisitioned ”’ by the local 
Soviet. He thus describes the political conditions : 


“Throughout the districts occupied or administered by the 
Soviet Government 90 per cent. of the population is against the 
administration, and probably not more than 5 per cent. actively 
support the same. This 5 per cent. consists of returned political 
refugees, mostly non-Russian in race, members of the many 
committees, commissariats, and Government Departments, Red 
Army recruits, who are receiving high wages, and a certain number 
of fanatics, mostly young, of both sexes. The remaining 5 per cent. 
support the Soviets simply owing to the fact that they are 
dependent on them for a living. Also amongst these there are a 
certain number who are working for the purpose of getting 
acquainted with the organizations. This element could be 
depended upon to give valuable help in the event of a counter- 
revolution. Feeling is very bitter amongst all classes of the 
working population and peasantry, but these people are now so 
terrified, and, in the case of the town-bred working population, 
so weakened physically, as to preclude any possibility of a rising 
against the ruling power for the present. Regarding the form 
of government which the people desired, the majority, especially 
amongst the peasantry, wish a monarchy. From carefully noted 
inquiries of peasants and workpeople 1 found that 90 per cent. 
were of this opinion.” 


Mr. G——, who left Petrograd last November, described the 
situation produced by Bolshevik policy in such big cities as 
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Petrograd and Moscow in one word—Famine. The population of 
Petrograd had fallen from 2,500,000 to 908,000, two-thirds having 
escaped to other parts of the country, while the remaining one- 
third was reduced to starvation. For rationing purposes “ the 
Russian population is divided into four classes, the educated and 
capitalist class being put into the third and fourth category, 
receiving three or four times less than the workmen and other 
classes, who are in the first and respectable category. Even the 
workman who gets four times more than others cannot live on his 
ration, and must buy bread and other commodities in an underhand 
way, the open sale of them being forbidden. In order to give an 
instance, 1 wish just to say that an egg cost, when I left, six 
roubles ; a bottle of milk, six or seven roubles ; a pound of bread, 
fourteen to seventeen roubles. The class which is the best fed 
is the Red Army and the Bolshevik officers.” 


According to Mr. G , at the September massacres more 
than a thousand men were shot in Kronstadt and arrests and 
domestic searches were still going on as before : 


“There are some thousands of men and women starving in 
the prisons of Petrograd—professors of universities, eminent 
lawyers, priests, generals, officers, ladies of society, bankers, etc. 
There are towns and districts where all the priests who have to 
wear their hair long in accordance with religious custom, now 
have been forced to have it cut short. In other towns churches 
have been desecrated and bishops arrested or shot. 

‘A special measure, in order to complete the humiliation of 
the bourgeoisie, is compulsorily forced labour, to which all the 
bourgeoisie men and women are liable, and which consists in men 
from twenty to sixty being sent on all sorts of jobs—discharging 
of coal, cleaning water-closets in the soldiers’ barracks, digging 
graves in cemeteries, removing cholera-stricken patients, etc. ; 
and for the women being obliged to wash the dirty linen of the 
barracks, or other like jobs, fora month. In case of the women 
with delicate health, and of elderly men, death from exposure or 
severe illness after a week or two of such labour, which is usually 
conducted under the most humiliating conditions, is not seldom.” 


Mr. G—— also describes as another everyday feature the 
shooting of peasants by the Red Guards raiding for bread : 


“ Revolutions have broken out, and nearly everywhere they 
are being quelled with blood. When we ask ourselves who are 
the classes who support the Bolsheviks, the answer would be that 
they consist of the people who are fed and paid by the Bolsheviks, 
the Red Army, ma the not less numerous army of paid Govern- 
ment officials. All of them are paid more and fed better than 
the population amongst whom they live, and, with the present 
food conditions, it is not astonishing that they stick to the Bol- 
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sheviks. The Red Army and the numerous army of different 
commissioners have also an unlimited opportunity of plundering 
the peaceful population, of which they avail themselves to an 
extent which, in the small provincial towns in the country, is 
simply terrifying, and which brings around the Bolsheviks all 
the lowest classes of the population. On the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that Bolshevism had for many years its best 


‘ recruits from among the young workmen of big factories, who, 


as stated above, have now enlisted in the Red Army, and who 
form the Socialist nucleus of the State.” 


All political Parties were declared to be beyond the pale of 
the law as “ counter-revolutionary,”’ and the old Socialist Parties 
in opposing the Bolshevist tyranny fared no better than the 
Liberal Parties. According to Mr. G——: 


“Especially the Socialist-Revolutionary Party is subject to 
the most violent and bloody persecution. Under these circum- 
stances, can it astonish any one that public opinion, terrorized 
by imprisonment and numberless executions, remains dumb ? 

“It must not be forgotten that the Bolsheviks have formed 
small committees of the so-called poorest peasants in each 
village, who are armed with rifles and machine-guns, and who, 
being representative of the proletariat, have to exercise the 
dictatorship of the people over the village bourgeoisie, making up 
the majority of peasants. The well-to-do peasant is thus com- 
pletely excluded from any public activity, and is kept terrorized 

y these committees, which in many cases are composed of the 
worst elements of the village—drunkards, ex-convicts, etc. 
Further, it cannot be doubted that the Russian people are worn 
out by the war and by the revolution, and that the love of peace 
which was always a permanent feature of its national character 
has been enhanced and has developed itself into an attitude of 
dumb suffering.” 

Colonel Kimens, Acting British Vice-Consul at Petrograd, 
reported on November 12: 


“ The state of affairs in Russia is becoming daily more critical, 
and the reign of terror is assuming proportions which seem quite 
impossible and are incompatible with all ideas of humanity and 
civilization. Government, properly speaking, has ceased to exist 
in Russia, and the only work done by the Soviet authorities is 
inciting of class hatred, requisitioning and confiscation of property 
and destruction of absolutely everything, and world propaganda 
of Bolshevism. All freedom of word and action has been sup- 
pressed ; the country is being ruled by an autocracy which is 
infinitely worse than that of the old regime; justice does not 
exist, and every act on the part of persons not belonging to the 
“ proletariat ” is interpreted as counter-revolutionary and punished 
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by imprisonment, and in many cases execution, without giving 
the unfortunate victim a chance of defending himself in a tribunal, 
as sentences are passed without trial. 

‘“. . . The chaos has gone so far that the central authorities 
are no longer obeyed, and as a result of it every province has 
become a State in a State. Anarchy is rampant everywhere, 
villages rise against villages, peasants against peasants, and the 
country is entering upon an era of open interior warfare, so that 
if this state of things is allowed to continue only the fittest will 
survive. 

‘The prima-facie reason of this state of affairs is the expro- 
priation of landed property, and the subsequent abolition of all 
other property. This is the root of the whole evil which has 
brought Russia to the present condition. 

“The first step taken in this direction was the expropriation 
of landed property belonging to the peasants, followed by the 
nationalization of town property and houses. In December 1917 
the banks were seized, and soon afterwards began the nationaliza- 
tion of works and factories. Now all furniture is being confis- 
cated, and people are allowed to have only a small quantity of 
clothes. The nationalization of trade, which has now been decreed, 
will be the final death-blow to life, and Russia’s productive power 
will come to an end.” 


A fortnight later, November 27, Mr. Lindley, our represen- 
tative at Archangel, ‘ ventured to lay the following considera- 
tions’ before Mr. Balfour, who, we should hope, stood in no need 
at this date of enlightenment concerning Bolshevism, which is 
more than can be said of some of his colleagues in the War Cabinet : 


“There is nothing new in Bolshevik ideas of society. They 
were expressed in the sixties of last century by a certain Bakunin, 
commonly considered an anarchist. An exact description of them 
may be found on p. 319 of volume ii, 1905 edition, of Sir D. 
Wallace’s work entitled Russia. The book Lenin has written on 
the subject can add nothing essential to that description. It 
seems clear that no Government as at present constituted can 
safely have dealings with a body of persons whose object is to 
overturn interests of Governments, especially those whose broad 
democratic base makes them most solid, and who have shown 
that no agreements they make will be allowed to stand in their 
way. Recent imprisonment of Persian Minister at Moscow because 
certain brigands from Turkestan have, very properly, been incar- 
cerated by Persian Government, is an instance of the kind of 
difficulty any Government having dealings with Bolsheviks must 
be prepared to face at any moment. 

“Principal reason why Bolsheviks have lasted so long is 
their unlimited supply of paper money, and I venture to recom- 
mend particular attention be paid to this side of the problem. 
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This paper-money enables them not only to pay their way in 
Russia, but to build up credits abroad, which are to be used to 
produce chaos in every civilized country. It is the first time in 
history that an anarchist society has unlimited resources. 

“I am absolutely convinced nothing is to be gained by having 
dealings with Bolsheviks. Over and over again they have shown 
themselves devoid of all scruples, and if it is inconvenient to punish 
their crimes and rid the world of them by force, the only alternative 
consistent with self-respect is to treat them like pariahs”’ [our italics]. 


Mr. Lindley’s sound diagnosis was corroborated from Vladi- 
vostock on January 2, 1919, by Mr. Alston, who, on authentic 
information concerning the position in Moscow, telegraphed to 
Mr. Balfour that— 

“With the exception of the Bolsheviks, the whole population 
is terrorized almost to a point of physical paralysis and imbecility. 
Slender supplies of even the simplest food are only to be had when 
the watch of the Bolshevik guard weakens, and three-quarters 
of the people are slowly starving to death. At the expense of 
the poor, hoarders see their chance to realize enormous profits. 
Throughout the daylight hours, long queues wait to try to get a 
half-pound of tea, potatoes, or a bit of fish. Tea may be anything 
up to 100 roubles per pound, coarse black bread varies from 
15 to 20 roubles per pound, according to the section of the town 
in which it is sold, and sugar is 50 roubles a pound, when obtainable. 
A second-hand suit of clothes costs anything up to 2000 roubles, 
and a pair of boots 800 roubles. Horse-flesh is the mainstay of 
the population at present, but even supplies of that are fast 
dwindling. Five hundred hostages were taken to Kronstadt for 
reprisals soon after attempted assassination of Lenin, and these 
were subjected to most horrible tortures. The people often 
prefer to starve rather than risk torture at the hands of Chinese 
and Lettish hooligans who form “ militia” on streets, and cower 
in their cellars, numbed with cold. To avoid extermination, the 
‘intellectuals’ have largely gone into the service of Bolsheviks. 
Their wages are insignificant if compared even with the camp- 
followers of Bolshevik garrisons, who, at any rate, get fed fairly 
regularly... . 

“Tt may be considered that whole population of Petrograd 
is virtually insane, if not hunger-stricken, and, unlike the people 
in Moscow, who have suffered less, it is unable to appreciate 
possibility of utter extermination of educated elements. To 
telease and provide food for themselves and their armies, Bol- 
sheviks will be forced ultimately to kill off the greater portion 
of population. In any of the big towns, as at Petrograd, Moscow, 
and Kursk, a horrible massacre is possible at any moment.” 

It was not only from civilians that the British Government 
was warned as to the true inwardness and inevitable consequences 
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of Bolshevism. On January 11, 1919, General Poole telegraphed 
to the War Office : 

“From intercepted radios and leaflets it is clear that, to 
allay hostility abroad, Bolsheviks are conducting double cam- 
paign. Leaflets are distributed among German troops, while 
decrees, which are not intended to be put into force, and appeals 
are radioed to Berlin, which show Bolsheviks in sufficiently liberal 
light to bring them into Jine with German Socialists. Appeals 
to unite and force world-wide revolution are made at the same 
time to proletariats. It is manifest from numerous deserters 
and refugees from Central Russia, efforts to destroy social and 
economic life of country have not abated. There is evidence 
to show that commissariats of free love have been established in 
several towns, and respectable women flogged for refusing to yield. 
Decree for nationalization of women has been put into force, and 
several experiments made to nationalize children [our italics]. I 
trust His Majesty’s Government will not allow Peace Conference 
to be influenced by Bolshevik presentation of their case abroad, 
as their action at home is diametrically opposed to this.” 

Occasionally Governments excuse themselves on the ground 
that they were kept in the dark through the negligence or blindness 
of the agents on whom they had relied. Not so in this case, as 
on their own showing the War Cabinet was inundated with infor- 
mation all in the same sense. How, then, explain Mr. Lloyd 
George’s constant coquetting with the Bolsheviks, whose ghastly 
regime throughout his stay in Paris he has been seeking to get 
in touch with, directly or indirectly. Is the secret disclosed in 
the significant sentence contained in a letter from the Rev. B. 8. 
Lombard to Lord Curzon, written so recently as March 23, 1919 ? 
Mr. Lombard has been ten years in Russia and was in Petro- 
grad throughout the Revolution. He spent six weeks in the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul, acted as Chaplain to His Majesty’s 
submarines in the Baltic for four years, and was in contact with 
the 9th (Russian) Army in Rumania during the autumn of 1917 
whilst visiting British missions and hospitals. He had, as he 
claims, “ample opportunity ” of studying Bolsheviks and Bol- 
shevism, and in his judgment “ 2 originated in German propaganda 
and was, and is being, carried out by international Jews” (our 
italics). It is a matter of common knowledge, or at any rate of 
common gossip, that latterly the British Prime Minister has fallen 
very much under the influence of “ International Jews,” from 
whom nowadays he would seem to derive his inspiration on 
international affairs. That would explain the tenderness he has 
developed towards the Boche, as well as his incurable regard for 
Bolshevism, of which he has constituted himself chief European 
patron, while his Conservative supporters and dupes provide the 
necessary camouflage. 
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ApmrraL of the Fleet Sir David Beatty has hauled down his flag, 
and the Grand Fleet has been allowed to dissolve into its com- 
ponent parts and to vanish away, without one word of thanks 
from the nation’s representatives, without any recognition of 
Sir David Beatty’s services, other than his promotion to Admiral 
of the Fleet, which one may guess was by the King’s desire. 
The Admiralty still delay to grant the promised increases in pay 
and pension, and not a penny of prize money has been distributed. 
Perhaps the doing of justice to the Navy is reserved for the Peace ; 
but it will be too late. Like the Peace itself, if Peace there be, it 
will be too late. For what reason the present writer knows not, 
the Navy has been deliberately slighted. He can but record the 
fact, with a regret which is shared by some millions of the public, 
who, as usual, find that the Government, chosen to carry their 
desires into execution, fails them. The effect upon the Navy itself 
is deplorable. It must suffer under an angry sense of injury. 

Some political philosophers, Mr. Masefield I think among them, 
have attempted to account for the curious antagonism to the 
fighting services observable in this country, by assuming the 
existence of two kinds of temperament; the one naturally anti- 
pathetic to strife and hating the arts of war, the other recognizing 
the inherent tendency to violence in human nature and therefore 
acknowledging, even with pride, the place of the fighting man in 
the community. It may be so; indeed, in all ages these two 
warring elements have been manifest. And so, one may add, 
have ingratitude, selfishness, and stupidity been manifest. These 
are the evils which have inspired men with so profound a distaste 
for the world that they have retreated into monasteries and hidden 
themselves in the wilderness. But we cannot all become eremite. 
The most of us must stay in the arena and struggle as best we may 
in the dust, amid the ring of incurious faces. . . . 

The politician, who manages our affairs for us, is as highly 
sensitized as a photographic plate, which receives impressions of 
that which is invisible to the human eye. Thus he reproduces 
the moods of the public; and thus we account for his actions. 
Apparently the present Government are reproducing the fine 
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shades of the sentiments of the peaceable, who, owing to confusion 
of thought, transfer their hatred of strife to the men whose business 
it is to defend them from strife. You must take the politician as 
he is, and admire him for what he can do, and not perpetually gird 
at him for failing to achieve what he cannot achieve. Bear in mind 
that the English, whether peaceable or warlike in theory, are the 
most stiff-necked nation in the world. They will endure no man’s 
tule. They obey the law only because themselves made the law. 
And when our statesmen are accused of weakness, it is commonly 
forgotten that the exercise of their authority rests on compromise. 
They must persuade either the whole of*the nation or as great a 
part thereof as may be, that they are fulfilling the national desires, 
or they will be thrown aside to make room for more amenable 
demagogues. That is the position. 

Democracy in England is the reversal of government. It is 
no longer the first duty of a government to govern. Their first 
duty is to obey. When a choice among various courses of action 
is presented to the Government, what determines their decision ? 
Simply the majority. It is done by counting heads. Whether 
those heads entertain a wrong idea (as sometimes happens) or a 
right idea (as occasionally occurs) does not enter into considera- 
tion. And the whole essence of political endeavour is to turn a 
minority into a majority, by means of argument, persuasion, and 
bribery. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who studies these things with a passionate 
interest, holds the comfortable belief that the democracy, in other 
words the majority, are by some divine decree almost invariably 
right. Therefore all is well. But right or wrong, the majority 
rule through their agent, the politician. Sometimes, of course, 
the politician, who is often far from clever, mistakes the minority 
for the majority. Then he is finished. The last General Election 
provides an instance in point. The recent by-elections provide 
another. It is quite probable that the insult put upon the Navy 
by the Government is due to a mistaken estimate of the majority. 

If that were all it would be bad enough and sad enough. But 
is it all? Is there no other, no external influence, interjected 
into the mechanism of British politics? The answer to that 
question is important, because the future of the Navy and the 
present and future security of these islands are involved in it. 

There is only one theory of the extraordinary conduct of the 
Paris Conference which covers the facts. It is that behind all 
and governing all are the International Financiers. They control 
all the money of the world. They own no country, because 
their allegiance is paid to race and to religion. Nominally 
American, German, French, Russian, British, they are all one 
society. And when people ask why President Wilson or why Mr. 
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Lloyd George does so-and-so, and why Germany is to escape 
justice, and so forth, they will find no answer. For the delegates 
and plenipotentiaries are not doing what they would but what they 
must. They dare not defy the International Financiers. 

The question here under consideration is, What does the 
International Financier propose to doe with the British Navy ? 
So far, all we know is that the Internationals propose to build 
an American Navy so powerful that it could, if necessary, defeat 
the British Navy. Such is the scheme duly embodied in a 
memorandum framed by the United States Naval delegates 
and approved by President Wilson. The strength of the United 
States Navy is not to be regulated by the League of Nations. 
But the strength of all other Navies is to be regulated by the 
League of Nations. In other respects, also, America is to be inde- 

ndent of the League of Nations. Why? America is now 
the richest nation in the world. Other nations are her creditors. 
She holds the position in relation to Europe which England 
held after the Napoleonic wars. Germany is a potentially rich 
and powerful country, in which the International Financier has 
immense interests. These two facts govern the situation. The 
rest is mere amiable chatter. 

Now, until about twenty years ago, when Germany began to 
build her Fleet and to experiment with new weapons, Great 
Britain could have faced the situation with composure. She 
had a Navy fit to win the control of sea communications and keep 
it. There were no two Navies—no half-dozen Navies—elsewhere 
whose challenge she need fear. The submarine, the long-range 
torpedo, the mine, the aeroplane, the airship, poison-gas—these 
things were still to be. And England was immensely rich. 

Now her money is spent, and her control of the seas, in the 
old sense, is gone. England can be invaded by air. Her sea 
entrances can be mined and made innavigable by invisible vessels. 
Her most powerful ships can be sunk by an invisible torpedo. Her 
merchant shipping can be held up or destroyed by the submarine. 
What is to be her future at sea? Or rather, what is the will of 
my lords of the high finance? They control, not only the money 
of the world, but the great armament firms of all nations. 

In the old wars, and thence up to the date of the Fashoda 
affair, England, by virtue of her mastery of the seas, held the 
supreme power of the world, and used it to keep the peace of the 
world. In the Great War we behold the might of England cir- 
cumscribed, the rise of the autocracy of the International Financier, 
and the concurrent emergence of Bolshevism. At the same time 
the naval power of every other maritime nation has enlarged ; 
and if the German Fleet has been abolished, the United States 
Navy (according to Admiral Benson, U.S.N., and President 
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Wilson) is to replace the German Navy as the rival of the British 
Navy. 

Cale these conditions what is to be the naval policy of 
Great Britain? Is it to be the maintenance of maritime supremacy 
as in the past? Or is it to be obedience to the International 
Financier, acting through the League of Nations? That is the 
choice placed before England to-day. It is of no use to seek 
guidance from the politicians. They no longer lead, but follow, 
and they follow first of all the International Financiers. Whither 
they lead the people do not know, because the lords of finance 
work in secret. Lurking in the innermost upholstered cell of 
sumptuous offices in the City of London, seen and again not seen 
in luxurious flats in Paris, richly lodged in Berlin, nesting high 
in the monstrous towers of New York, flitting in and out of 
Vienna, inconspicuous in Budapest, pervading Constantinople, 
lost in Petrograd, found again in Hong-Kong, operate invisibly 
the members of the most powerful secret society ever known. 
The people of England, for the most part, are unconscious of the 
existence of the princes of Mammon. They rail at the capitalist, 
not knowing that the capitalist exists by permission of the Inter- 
national Financier, and that were the capitalists to be abolished 
the power behind him would still control the distribution of wealth. 

That power, with the composure of a god, watches the nations 
warting one with another, and playing with armies and navies, 
impoverished and starving, or momently swollen into arrogance 
with the illusion of riches. If England is ever to be really free, 
she must break that power, which is already closing about her 
greatest inheritance, the source of her old prosperity and her 
vanishing independence, the sea. Or England may make 
what terms she can with the princes of Mammon, and so continue 
to exist on sufferance. It is not a new emergency. In one form 
or another England throughout her history has been continually 
encroached upon by the alien power, and from time to time 
England has expelled it. Will she expel it once more, and resume 
her freedom, which is being bought and sold ? 

That is one aspect of the situation. The other aspect concerns 
the nature of sea warfare. The invention of aerial navigation 
has deprived England of her advantage in the universal mode of 
communication, the sea. How far will aerial transport supersede 
water transport? It is impossible accurately to prognosticate 
the future of aerial navigation; but it would seem certain that 
for many a long year water transport will continue to be employed. 
Therefore an island nation must first of all ensure the security of 
sea communications. Therefore an island nation must continue 
to maintain a powerful Navy. That Navy is required to protect 
the trade routes and to carry armed force to hie point it 
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may be needed. Hitherto, the British Navy has fulfilled that 
duty almost unaided. There is hope that in future the United 
States Navy may take its due share in a work which never ends. 
For the naval policy of President Wilson does not appear to be 
the policy of the American people, who have no lust to be driven 
towards a devastating war by the despot who rules them at present. 

That the old Navy, by reason of the invention of new weapons, 
is ows as surely as the Navy of wood and masts and sails 
vanished before steel and steam, need inspire no dismay. The 
evolution of weapon and of counter-weapon never stops, and what 
is fatal to-day may be harmless to-morrow. England must put 
her trust not in machines and in weapons but in men. They 
were men and not machines and weapons that won the war. 
The officers and men of the Navy and of the Mercantile Marine 
fought the war for its first two years without weapons. For 
the weapons they possessed they had small chance of using, 
and against the new weapons of the enemy they had nothing. 
Then, being the men they were, the seamen invented new weapons 
of their own, better things than the enemy could devise, bringing 
him to confusion. The seamen will do it again, if they are given 
the chance. 

Before the war the study of weapons was almost entirely 
neglected by the authorities. They built enormous ships and 
tremendous guns, rather to the disgust of the seamen; and then 
occurred this curious situation: that while the politicians and 
the public were deluded by the mere portentous size of ships 
and guns, the seamen themselves, rather sulkily accepting the 
new engines of war, disdained to consider the potencies of mine, 
submarine, long-range torpedo, airship, and aeroplane. 

The British admiral is the most stubborn, loyal, honest, and in- 
domitable creature on the earth. He is bred in a tradition which 
decrees that war is hard fighting, and that he who can go on 
fighting the longer, wins. The rest, to the British admiral, is 
only important in so far as it enables him to get to close quarters 
with the enemy and to hit him. It was this spirit which carried 
the Navy through the first two years of the war. It is this spirit 
which remains ; it is the incomparable treasure of England; and 
all that is now necessary is to direct it to the study of modern 


weapons. 

When ships of war were first fitted with auxiliary engines, it 
became a point of honour with their captains never to use those 
odious engines if sail could be hoisted. When the Germans employed 
mines and submarines, and so forth, it became a point of honour 
with British admirals to make war as if these despicable engines 
did not exist. But when the sailing ship captains perceived what 
could be ‘done with steam, they turned to, abolished sails, 
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and made it their business to bring the New Navy to pertection. 
And so, when during the war the British admirals—not to mention 
some other naval officers—perceived the value of the new weapons, 
they set to work to evolve the New Navy, whose beginning we 
behold. There is now a pause. Energy is spent. There is no 
more enemy at sea. 

But if the future is to be assured, the public must understand 
the situation. The collective will must enforce the just and 
generous treatment of the Navy, insist upon the paramount 
importance of a national naval policy, and see to it that the 
Admiralty are given full discretion to organize the New Navy. 
It is true that the Admiralty failed to prepare for the war; but 
it is also true that the country must continue to trust the Admiralty, 
because there is no one else to trust. 

L. CopE CoRNFORD 


THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” IN THE 
COURT OF APPEAL 


LEOPOLD JAMES MAXSE 
» 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF INLAND REVENUE 
Before 


THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS 
LORD JUSTICE WARRINGTON 
LORD JUSTICE SCRUTTON 


THE Appeal of the Editor and Proprietor of the National Review 
from a decision of Mr. Justice Sankey (on a case stated by the 
Commissioners for the General Purposes of the Income Tax Acts) 
that Mr. Maxse as a journalist and newspaper proprietor was 
liable to pay excess profits duty, came before the Court of Appeal 
on March 20. As all material facts are fully stated in the Judg- 
ment, which we publish textually, they need not be recapitulated 
here. The Commissioners, it may be remembered by our readers 
who have taken a keen interest in this case, held that the Appellant 
was exempt from assessment to excess profits duty and discharged 
the assessment. Mr. Justice Sankey reversed this decision on 
the ground that an editor-proprietor was not in the position of 
a journalist who sent in his articles and was paid for them, but 
was a man of business deriving his remuneration from the sale 
of a commodity in the open market. There was, therefore, no 
evidence on which the Commissioners could properly find that 
he was exempt from assessment to the duty. Against this decision 
the present Appeal was made, the Hon. W. Finlay, K.C., and 
Mr. A. M. Latter appearing for the National Review, and the 
Solicitor-General (Sir Ernest Pollock, K.C.) and Mr. T. H. Parr 
for the Crown. Solicitors, Messrs. Preston and Foster for the 
Appellant, and the Solicitor of Inland Revenue for the Crown. 
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The argument turned on the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915 (5 & 6 
Geo. V, c. 89), section 39, of which the material part runs thus: 


The trades and businesses to which part of this Act [i.e. Part III, headed “‘ Excess 
Profits Duty ”] applies are all trades or businesses . . . of any description carried on 
in the United Kingdom . . . excepting . . . (c) any profession the profits of which 
are dependent mainly on the personal qualifications of the person by whom the 
profession is carried on and in which no capital expenditure is required, or only 
capital expenditure of a comparatively small amount. 


Mr. FInLay explained that the only difficulty arose from the 
Editor being also the Proprietor, as the sale of the National Review 
was largely due to the popularity of the Appellant’s writings, 
especially on Pan-Germanism. If instead of owning and editing 
a review he had issued a quarterly publication simply in order to 
propagate his views there could be no doubt about the case. 

THe MASTER OF THE Rotts: The question is how much 
profit arises from the trade, and how much from the profession 
of a journalist ? Ought we not to see what sum should be paid 
to Mr. Maxse for his contributions to the Review, and treat that 
as an expense in publishing it ? 

Mr. Finuay said that that view was not taken before the 
Commissioners, but he was quite content to submit the accounts 
again to the Commissioners and accept their decision as to what 
proportion of the profits was due to Mr. Maxse for the reward 
of his personal qualifications. 

THE SoLiciToR-GENERAL could not accept that suggestion. He 
was bound by the terms of the statute, and by section 40 (1) 
excess profits must be separately determined on the same principles 
as the profits and gaims of the trade or business were, or would be 
determined to be, for the purpose of income tax, subject to certain 
modifications not material in the present case. In the case of 
income tax the Crown could not allow a partner in business to 
take a specific part of the profits as remuneration for his personal 
services. If the business were a company, different considerations 
would apply. 

THe Master oF THE Roiis: It would not be material to 
make this distinction for the purpose of Income Tax Acts. 

THE SoLiciToR-GENERAL: This is really a business carried 
on by the Appellant, and I cannot accept the suggestion made, 
having regard to section 40 (1) of the Act. 

THE MasTER OF THE Rots: The statute says you are not 
to tax professional earnings, and there are some earnings which 
cannot be severed from professional earnings. 

Lorp Justice Scrutron: I agree that a profession is a 
business, but it is the kind of business which is excepted from the 
Act. 
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THE SoicitoR-GENERAL said it was impossible in this case 
to sever the work of the writer and the publisher. Mr. Maxse 
had preferred not to allocate any particular sum as a remunera- 
tion for what he had written, but to take his chance of reward 
from the profits of the Review. He wrote to enhance the value 
of the property which he had bought. If he were to sell the 
whole undertaking of the National Review and cease to write for 
it, it might still succeed if it were developed in a particular way. 

THE MasTER OF THE Rotts: What would the National Review 
be without Mr. Maxse? Would not the answer be—the National 
Review is Maxse ? 

THE Soxiciror-GENERAL submitted that the profits were not 
dependent even mainly on the personal qualifications of Mr. 
Maxse. 

Lorp Justice Scrutron: Is not the question whether the 
profits are mainly derived from personal qualifications or not a 
question of fact ? 

THE Soticrror-GENERAL said that the Commissioners had 
not found that as a fact. 

THE MASTER OF THE ROLLs referred to the case of a member 
of the Bar who wrote a successful law book and published it at 
his own expense, and asked whether the profits from its sale were 
not derived from a profession dependent upon personal qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Frintay replied for the appellant after Mr. T. H. Parr 
had followed the Solicitor-General, and at the conclusion of the 
arguments Judgment was reserved. 

The Court of Appeal delivered the following written Judg- 
ment on March 26: 


Royal Courts of Justice, 
Wednesday, 26th March, 1919. 


JUDGMENT 


THE MASTER OF THE Rotis: This is an Appeal by Mr. Maxse 
from the Judgment of Mr. Justice Sankey upon a case stated by 
the General Income Tax Commissioners for St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, and it raises a question as to the liability of the Appellant 
for excess profits duty. 

In 1893 the Appellant purchased for £1500 the National 
Review, a monthly magazine, and has since been sole proprietor, 
editor, and publisher of it. He buys the paper, and has the 
magazine printed for him. He employs a manager at a salary 
of £250 a year, and two clerks who ‘to the advertisement can- 
vassing and account keeping. The yearly rent of the office is £63, 
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and the distribution of the periodical is effected through wholesale 
houses. 

Before the war, the Appellant wrote personally a large part of 
each monthly number, but the bulk of the matter was contributed 
by other writers, whom the Appellant paid for their contributions. 
The sales of the magazine were largely due to the popularity of 
the Appellant’s own writings. Since the war, the Appellant has 
largely increased the proportion of his own contributions contained 
in each number, which now consists mostly of his own writings. 
The figures given in the case show that the magazine has a 
considerable sale, and that some of the income is derived from 
advertisements. 

Mr. Maxse contends that he is not liable to excess profits 
duty on the ground that he carries on the profession of journalism, 
and that he falls within the exception (c) in Section 39 of the 
Finance Act. 

On the other hand it is contended by the Inland Revenue 
Commissoners that Mr. Maxse carnes on the business of publishing 
the National Review, deriving profits from the sale of it to the 
public, and is in quite a different position from a journalist who 
is paid for his contribution, and is not interested in the profits of 
the periodical in which his writings are published. 

It must be borne in mind that the Appeal from the Income 
Tax Commissioners only lies upon a point of law, and that the 
decision of the Commissioners upon the facts is final, assuming 
that there is evidence upon which they might come to the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived. 

The Income Tax Commissioners held that Mr. Maxse was 
exempt from assessment to excess profits duty and discharged 
the assessment. This involves a finding : 


(1) That the business carried on by Mr. Maxse was the pro- 
fession of journalism. 

(2) That the profits of it were dependent mainly on the 
personal qualifications of the person by whom the profes- 
sion was carried on. 

(3) That the profession was one in which no capital expendi- 
ture was required or only capital expenditure of a com- 
paratively small amount. 


Mr. Justice Sankey pointed out that findings (2) and (3) were 
findings of fact which could not be disturbed, and no question 
was raised before us on these findings. The learned Judge then 
pointed out that the real question was whether there was an 
evidence upon which the Tax Commissioners could find that 
Mr. Maxse was carrying on a profession, and he held that it could 
not be said in law that a man who publishes a magazine was 
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carrying on a profession, and on this ground he reversed the 
decision of the Income Tax Commissioners. He added that he 
saw all the difference between a journalist who sent in articles for 
which he was paid by the proprietors or publishers, as to which 
he would have no doubt that a person who carried on that 
occupation was carrying on a profession, and a person who was 
only remunerated for his articles by the sale of a commodity in 
the open market. 

In my opinion, Mr. Maxse is carrying on the profession of a 
journalist, author, or man of letters by writing numerous articles 
which are published monthly, and also by editing the magazine, 
from which he derives pecuniary profit. An author would not 
cease to be such, if he published or procured to be published his 
own works at his own expense, and looked only for his remuneration 
to the sale of a commodity (to wit his books) in the open market. 
The truth is that Mr. Maxse is a journalist and editor, and is also 
carrying on the business of publishing a magazine, but the fact 
that he is a publisher does not prevent him from also exercising 
the profession of a journalist. 

Part III of the Finance Act applies to the trade or business of 
a publisher, and the profits arising from this trade or business 
are to be “ separately determined for the purpose of this part 
of the Act,” and are to be determined on the same principles 
as the profits and gains of a business would be determined 
for the purpose of income tax, subject to the statutory modifi- 
cations. 

The profits of exercising the profession of a journalist are 
excepted by Section 39 (c), and the Finance Act does not impose 
any excess profits duty upon them, and therefore such duty 
cannot be levied upon them, and the direction about determining 
gains and profits upon the same principles as for the purpose of 
income tax, has no application to profits arising from the profession 
of a journalist. The proper course to be followed, where a trade 
or business liable to the duty is carried on in connexion with a 
trade or business not so liable, was decided by Mr. Justice Sankey 
in Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Wm. Ransom and Son, 
L.R. 1918, 2 K.B., 709. Where it is possible to separate one 
business from the other, so as fairly to arrive at the separate 
profits of the taxable business, this should be done, and there is 
nothing in law to prevent it being done. In that case the business 
of husbandry, including medicinal herb growing, was carried on 
in connexion with a business of manufacturing chemists, and 
the farm supplied herbs to the chemical factory. One of the 
directors kept memoranda of the value of the produce transferred 
to the factory. So that there was no difficulty in ascertaining 
what amount should be debited to the factory and credited to 
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the farm for herbs supplied, and in excluding the profits of the 
farm for the purpose of the excess profits duty. 

So in the present case the amount of the written contributions 
of Mr. Maxse has already been ascertained. The business of 
publishing the magazine should be debited with a fair and reason- 
able sum by way of allowance to Mr. Maxse for his contributions, 
in the same way as payments to outside contributors are dealt 
with ; also with a proper sum for remuneration as editor. In that 
manner the professional journalist is paid for his professional ser- 
vices, and without excess profits taxation, and the business of pub- 
lishing the magazine can be assessed to the excess profits duty in 
respect of atin properly attributable to the publishing business. 

Mr. Maxse’s counsel at an early stage of the case said that his 
client was perfectly satisfied with this procedure, but the 
Solicitor-General opposed it ; nevertheless I am satisfied that it 
is the only method of fairly giving effect to the statute. 

The difficulty of separating the profits of two businesses is 
largely one of fact, and in my opinion, for the reasons I have 
given, it can be done readily in the present case. 

The Appeal should be allowed and the Order of the Court 
below discharged and a declaration made that the profits of the 
publishing business ought to be separately assessed after debiting 
a proper sum for Mr. Maxse’s personal contributions and his 
work as editor. 

Each party is to bear his own costs of the application to the 
Court below, and any costs already paid under that Order to be 
returned. 

The Appellant to have his costs of this Appeal against the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners. 

Lorp Justice Warrincton: This is an appeal from a 
Judgment of Mr. Justice Sankey on a case stated by Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax. The Commissioners held that the Appel- 
lant, Leopold James Maxse, was exempt from assessment to 
excess profits duty and discharged the assessment. Mr. Justice 
Sankey has reversed this decision. In holding as they did it is 
clear that the Commissioners must have found that the profits in 
question had arisen: (1) from a “ profession,” (2) that the profits 
of such profession are dependent mainly on the personal qualifica- 
tions of the person by whom the “ profession ” is carried on, and 
(3) that no capital expenditure is required, or only capita] expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small amount, so as to bring the Appellant 
within the exception (c) in Section 39 of the Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1915. Mr. Justice Sankey has held that there was evidence 
justifying the findings numbered (2) and (3) above on the personal 
qualifications of the Appellant, but that there was no evidence 
sufficient to support the finding numbered (1). 
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The profits in question arose during the year ending 31st of 
May, 1915, from the publication of the National Review, of which 
the Appellant is the sole proprietor, editor, and publisher. It is 
unnecessary to state the facts in detail—it is enough to say that 
the Appellant purchased the National Review in the year 1893 
for the sum of £1500. From 1893 to 1905 the publication resulted 
in a loss—-since that date profits have been made each year. 
Prior to the outbreak of the war a large part of each monthly 
number was written by the Appellant himself, but the bulk of 
the matter was contributed by others who were paid by the 
Appellant, such payments being treated as part of the expenses 
ot publication. Since the outbreak of war, with a view to economy, 
the Appellant has greatly increased his personal contributions, 
and during the period in question did most or nearly all the 
writing. The sale of the Review has been largely increased by 
the popularity of the Appellant’s own writing. A portion of the 
revenue is derived from advertisements. 

It is conceded that the profits made by the owner of a magazine 
or journal from the publication thereof, the owner taking no part 
in the literary work, would be profits arising from a trade or 
business, and would not be within exception (c) of Section 39. It 
is conceded, on the other hand, that profits made by a writer 
would be profits arising from a “ profession,” and in my opinion 
this would be so whether those profits consist of remuneration 
received by him from another person, or whether they are derived 
from the sale of his works by the writer himself, or from their 
publication and sale through another person as publisher, who 
either pays the author a royalty or a proportion of the profits 
arising from the publication and sale. The remuneration of an 
editor of a magazine or a journal would also in my opinion be 
profits arising from a profession. 

The result of the Order of Mr. Justice Sankey is to charge the 
—_— on profits arising from his work as an author and 

itor as well as on those arising from the publication of the 
Magazine in its commercial aspect. This, in my opinion, is 
wrong, and the Order must be set aside. But it does not follow 
that the Appellant is wholly exempt from duty. The truth is his 
profits are Saved from two businesses, one of which is a profession 
such as is described in exception (c), and the other of which is 
not, and in order to arrive at the true result, the latter ought to 
be separately determined as provided by Section 41 of the Act. 

This course was suggested by the Court at an early stage of 
the argument, and was accepted as satisfactory by the Appellant. 
The Solicitor-General, however, contended that there would be a 
difficulty in the way of this, owing to the reference to income tax 
in Section 41. With all respect to the Solicitor-General, I fail to 
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see any difficulty. The only profits to be determined on the 
same principles as the profits and gains of the trade or business 
are or would be determined for the purpose of income tax are 
the gains and profits arising from a trade or business to which 
Part 3 of the Act applies, and do not include what I may call the 
Appellant’s professional profits. An example of the application 
of the principle of the separation of excepted profits from those 
liable to duty is found in Ransom’s Case, 1918, 2 King’s Bench, 709. 

So far as the working out of the principle is concerned I see 
no difficulty in ascertaining what would be a reasonable sum to 
allow to the Appellant for the literary work contributed to the 
magazine, and for his remuneration as editor. This would then 
be treated as one of the expenses of the eommercial side of the 
business, and the profits of that side would be pro tanto reduced. 
The sum so allowed would be profits arising from a profession, and 
would be free from charge. 

I think the Appeal must be allowed and an Order made as 
proposed by the Master of the Kolls. 

Lorp Justice Scrutron: I need not repeat the facts found 
in the special case, and referred to by my brothers. Some of the 
facts found in the case, however interesting to the biographer of 
Mr. Maxse or historian of his country, appear to have no legal 
reference to this Appeal. 

Excess profits duty under Sections 38 and 39 of the Finance 
Act (No. 2), 1915, is to be levied on “ all trades and businesses” 
with certain exceptions. The exceptions include “ employments” 
and certain “ professions.” The profits are to be determined on 
the same principles as “ trades or businesses’ under the income 
tax, except as expressly modified by the Finance Act. “ Trades” 
under Schedule D of the Income Tax Acts are part of a group 
described as “ trades, professions, employments, or vocations.” 
The word “ businesses’ is not used in Schedule D. When one 
considers that by the Finance Act, “‘ professions’ and “ employ- 
ments” are expressly excepted from taxation on “trades and 
businesses,” the inference is irresistible that Parliament is using 
the word “ businesses’ to cover the “ professions, employments, 
and vocations”’ of Schedule D. If they were not included by 
the words “trades or businesses”? there would be no need to 
except them. 

The next question is what is a “profession.” I am very 
reluctant finally to propound a comprehensive definition. A set 
of facts not present to the mind of the judicial propounder, and 
not raised in the case before him, may immediately arise to 
confound his proposition. But it seems to me as at present 
advised, that a “ profession” in the present use of language 
involves the idea of an occupation requiring either purely intel- 
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lectual skill, or if any manual skill, as in painting and sculpture, 
or surgery, skill controlled by the intellectual skill of the operator, 
as distinguished from an occupation which is substantially the 
production or sale, or arrangements for the production or sale, of 
commodities. The line of demarcation may vary from time to 
time. The word “ profession’ used to be confined to the three 
learned professions, the Church, Medicine, and Law. It has now, 
think, a wider meaning. It appears to me clear that a journalist 
whose contributions have any literary form, as distinguished from 
a reporter, exercises a “ profession’; and that the editor of a 
periodical comes in the same category. It seems to me equally 
clear that the proprietor of a newspaper or periodical, controlling 
the printing, publishing, and advertising, but not responsible for 
the selection of the literary or artistic contents, does not exercise 
a“ profession’ but a trade or business other than a profession. 
What, then, is to be done if the same man is both proprietor, 
editor, and contributor? In my view it can always be determined 
as a question of fact what is his reasonable remuneration as 
contributor, having regard to the scale of payment by the periodical 
and its sales; or as an editor having regard to the existing and 
ordinary ‘remuneration of such people. The question must be 
approached with care, no fictitious or artificial operations must 
be allowed to evade excess profits duty (Section 44, 3); though 
this would not, in my view, cover the fixing of reasonable remu- 
neration for work done. And in fixing a reasonable standard of 
remuneration for a contributor it must be considered whether 
the rate fixed would involve that the paper is being carried on 
at a continuous loss if that rate is paid, and whether the available 
profits should not be reasonably divided between proprietor, 
editor, and contributor, and the profits of the latter two excluded 
from excess profits tax. It would not be a fair decision to fix a 
reasonable remuneration for capital and services provided by the 
proprietor, without regard to the total fund available, and let 
the editor and contributor take the remainder, if any. Nor 
would it, in my opinion, be fair to fix the reasonable remuneration 
for the oaiuiie and editor, without regard to the total fund 
available, and let the proprietor take the remainder, if any. An 
authority for this severance is found in Commissioners v. Ransom, 
1918, 2 K.B., 709, where a chemical manufactory had as an 
ancillary a farm for the growth of herbs. Though the company’s 
accounts did not distinguish the two profits, materials existed 
from which the profits of the farm could be computed and exempted 
from the tax as profits of “ husbandry.” 

Applying these principles to the present case, Mr. Maxse is 
exercising the profession of a journalist and of an editor, a pro- 
fession the profits of which are dependent mainly on his personal 
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qualifications, and in which only small capital expenditure is 
required. These two facts are found by the Commissioners in his 
favour. He is also carrying on the business of proprietor of a 
review, with a manager and clerks, and a revenue from advertise- 
ments and the sale of the magazine after paying the expenses of 
its production, which would include remuneration for editor and 
contributor. The Commissioners have treated him as not liable 
for any excess profits, the judge below as liable for excess profits 
on the whole combined business. Neither view is in my opinion 
correct, he is liable on his excess profits as proprietor, excludi 
his reasonable remuneration as editor and contributor, ass 
with due regard to the fact that if they were so fixed as to leave 
no remuneration for the proprietor no independent proprietor 
would carry the magazine on. In my view the order of the 
judge should be discharged, and a declaration made in the terms 
stated by the Master of the Rolls, which will be substituted for 
the determination of the General Commissioners that the Appellant 
is exempt from assessment to excess profits duty. 

THE MASTER OF THE Ro.is: Of course the effect of the 
judgment in the form that I have indicated will be that the 
direction of the Commissioners that the assessment be discharged 
will stand, although the ground they give that the Appellant was 
exempt from assessment to excess profits duty is modified by our 
judgment. 

Mr. Fryiay: Quite, my lord. 

Tue MASTER OF THE Rouis: By discharging the Order below 
which discharged the Order of the Commissioners we restore the 
Order of the Commissioners as regards the result of the assessment. 

Mr. Parr: I do not know whether my friend, Mr. Finlay, will 
agree not to tax, as we rather want to consider the decision in 
case we should desire to take the case further. 

Mr. Frntay: Certainly. 

THE MAsTER OF THE RoLis: We do not sanction those 
arrangements. 

Mr. Frntay: I will meet my friend fairly about it. 


Mr. Frytay, K.C., and Mr. Larrer, instructed by Messrs. 
Preston and Foster, appeared for the Appellant. 

THE SouictroR-GENERAL and Mr. Parr, instructed by the 
Solicitor for the Board of Inland Revenue, appeared 
for the Respondents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 
To THE Eprror oF THE National Review 


Smr,—I have received a communication from the Secretary to the Admiralty 
informing me that their Lordships have received complaints from certain 
officers employed in our submarine service “‘ in regard to imputations cast 
on them ”’ in the article on submarine warfare which you were good enough 
to publish in the February number of the National Review. 

Their Lordships quote two paragraphs from my article in which I 
compare the special réle of the submarine to the acts of a secret assassin, 
and strenuously condemn both. 

I was surprised and distressed to learn that any of my brother-officers 
could suppose I could intend to cast unworthy aspersions upon the personal 
valour or honour of officers and men employed upon one of the most 
dangerous branches of modern naval warfare. 

My object in writing the article was simply to register a protest against 
the ethics of submarine warfare, and not in any sense to criticize the 
conduct of those who were carrying out—at great personal risk—the 
orders of the Admiralty ; but as their Lordships inform me that an unfor- 
tunate misconstruction has been placed upon my article, I will ask you 
to allow me to say that I have no sentiments save those of highest admira- 
tion for the valour and grit of those engaged in a very dangerous and, 
not uncommonly, desperate service. But I submit that this is not incon- 
sistent with total condemnation of the ethics of submarine warfare, and 
of regarding it as no better than hitting below the belt. To say that 
“the other fellow does it” does not improve matters; and I submit— 
once more—that there can be no prospective safety for the ocean commerce 
of the maritime Powers, nor any insurance against a repetition of the 
late cold-blooded sea murders by unscrupulous pirates, except by the 
total abolition of all submarines : to be mutually agreed by all the civilized 
Powers—the uncivilized to be coerced. 


Your obedient servant, 
C. C. Penrose FitzGERALD 
Admiral (retired) 
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“THE KING” 
To THe Epiror oF THE National Review 


S1r,—Under the shelter of the august title of “ Privy Councillor,” and 
with the title ““ The King,” a trenchant attack is made upon the Church 
of England in the April number of the National Review. It is impos- 
sible here to deal in detail with this indictment, which in general amounts 
to the charge that the Church of England has not seized its great oppor- 
tunity in this war. Failure to use opportunities is a relative matter, 
No person nor any institution will ever rightly claim that any oppor- 
tunity has been used to the full. 

We allow, therefore, that the Church of England has relatively failed, 
and “ Privy Councillor” and any other critics are welcome to revel 
in their charges of failure, if they also are willing to look on the other 
side of the shield, and in the spirit, not of untrue generosity, but 
merely of honest fairness, put in the other scale what the vilified institu- 
tion through its members has done to help forward the world’s great 
cause. May I remind “ Privy Councillor” that the clergy do not con- 
stitute the Church? But I will leave the laity to look after themselves; 
I will only ask “* Privy Councillor” to hear the other side of his indict- 
ment as regards the clergy. He urges that they have missed their oppor- 
tunity, I as strongly affirm that they have used it—with the reservation 
as above. He can know very little of parochial life. Does he know 
that we resident clergy have proved to be the friends of the bereaved and 
those who want advice and help in things called “ secular” as well as 
those termed “religious”? If he cares to ask of any such, “* What have 
you done and tried to do forthe people at home?” he will get an answer 
that will surprise him. He may think lightly, e.g. of endless committees; 
but such have played their part during the war. Of what we have 
tried to teach our people in church, e.g. faith, patience, endurance, 
hope, kindness, patriotism, I cannot speak now particularly. But in 
the cloudy and dark days the clergy were no mean asset in cheering 
despondent hearts and raising drooping spirits. For anything that we 
have been priviliged to do we expect no rewards, nor do we want them. 
What we have done, be it little or much, we have done with a single 
eye to contribute something, if it may be, to help forward a cause, to 
ameliorate suffering, to help the helpless. They are willing to go un- 
rewarded, satisfied with having tried to help their country in such days as 
never before have, and will not, as we hope, ever be again. We have 
endeavoured to follow in that path which the most distinguished Church- 
man (the King) has trodden—namely, to do what in us lies, and as we 
have had the opportunity, to aid our country in the hour of her sore 
need. Inasmuch as the address to the King presented by the Convo- 
cations on March 7 last contained no reference to the part which the 
clergy had endeavoured to take in the war, nothing was said on this 
point in the Royal reply. But the King did use these significant words, 
“* Tam confident that the Ministry of the Church will always be directed 
toward a high conception and a faithful fulfilment of public duty.” If 
the clergy have failed, as “ Privy Councillor ” imagines, the King has no 

ground for that his confidence. Evidently he differs from “* Privy 
ouncillor.”’ 
WiuuraM C. Tutine, D.D. 


SrTmnEy VicaraGE, HRisTon, April 19, 1919 


